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INTRODUCTION. 



To the Boys and GirU of America : 

This "Story of Liberty" is a true narrative. It covers a period of 
five hundred years, and is an outline of the march of the humaii race 
from Slavery to Freedom. 

There are some points in this book to which I desire to direct your 
attention. You will notice that the events which have given direction 
to the course of history have not always been great battles, for very few 
of the many conflicts of arms have had any determining force ; but it 
will be seen that insignificant events have been not unfrequently fol- 
lowed by momentous results: You will see that everything of the present, 
be it good or bad, may be traced to somiething in the past ; that history 
is a chain of events. You will also notice that history is like a drama, 
and that there are but a few principal actore. How few there have been ! 

The first to appear in this "Story" is King John of England. Out of 
his signing his. name to the Magna Charta have come the Parliament of 
Great Britain and the Congress of the United States, and representative 
governments everywhere. The next actore were John Wicklif and Geof- 
frey Chaucer, who sowed seed that is now ripening in individual liberty. 
Then came Henry VH., Henry VIIL, Katherine of Aragon, Anne Boleyn, 
Katherine's daughter (Mary Tudor), Cardinal Wolsey, Archbishop Cran- 
mer, Anne Boleyn's daughter (Elizabeth), King James, John Smith, John 
Robinson, William Brewster, and the men and women of Austei'field and 
Scrooby. 

In Scotland were Mary Stuart and George Buchanan ; in Bohemia, 
Professor Faulfash and John Hnss ; in Germany, the boy who sung for 
his breakfast (Martin Luther)^ Duke Frederick, John Tetzel, and John 
Guttenberg ; in Holland, Laurence Coster, Doctor Erasmus, and William 
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the Silent; in Fi-ance, Francis L, Catherine de' Medici, the Dnke of Guise, 
Charles IX., and Henry IV. ; in Spain, Thomas de Torquemada, Isabella, 
Ferdinand, Christopher Columbus, Charles Y., Philip IL, and Loyola ; in 
Italy, Alexander YL and Leo X. These have taken great parts in the 
drama : actively or passively, they have been the central figures. 

One other thing : you will notice that the one question greater than 
all others has been in regard to the right of men to think for themselves, 
especially in matters peitaining to religion. Popes, archbishops, cardinals, 
bishops, and priests have disputed the right, to secure which hundreds of 
thousands of men and women have yielded their lives. You will also 
take special notice that nothing is said against religion — nothing against 
the Pope because he is Pope ; nothing against a Catholic because he is 
a Catholic ; nor against a Protestant because he protests against the au- 
thority of the Church of Rome. Facts of history only are given.' Cath- 
olics and Protestants alike have persecuted, robbed, plundered, maltreated, 
imprisoned, and burned men and women for not believing as they be- 
lieved. Through ignomnce, supei-stition, intolerance, and bigotry ; through 
thinking that they alone were right, and that those who differed with them 
were wrong; forgetting that might never makes right; honestly thinking 
that they were doing God service in rooting out heretics, they filled the 
world with woe. 

There is still another point to be noticed : that the successes of those 
who have struggled to keep men in slavery have often proved to be in 
Ideality failures ; while the defeats of those who were fighting for freedom 
have often been victories. Emperore, kings, cardinals, priests, and popes 
have had their own way, and yet their plans have failed in the end. They 
plncked golden fruit, which changed to apples of Sodom. Mary Tudor 
resolutely set herself to root out all heretics, and yet there were more 
heretics in England on the day of her death than when she ascended 
the throne. Charles Y. and Philip II. grasped at universal dominion ; 
but their strength became weakness, their achievements failures. On the 
other hand, see what has come from disaster ! How bitter to John Rob- 
inson, William Brewster, and the poor people of Scrooby and Austerfield, 
to be driven from home, to be exiles ! But out of that bitterness has 
come the Republic of the Western world ! Who won — Ejng James, or 
John liobinson and William Brewster? 
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There is still one other point : you will notice that while the oppress- 
oi"S have carried out their plans, and had things their own way, there 
were other forces silently at work, which in time undermined their plans, 
as if a Divine hand were directing the counter -plan. Whoever peruses 
the "Story of Liberty" without recognizing this feature will fail of fully 
compreliending the meaning of history. There must be a meaning to 
history, or else existence is an incomprehensible enigma. 

Some men assert that the marvellous events of history are only a series 
of coincidences ; but was it by chance that the great uprising in Germany 
once lay enfolded, as it were, in the beckoning hand of Ui-sula Cotta ? 
How happened it that behind the passion of Henry VIII. for Anne Boleyn 
sliould be the separation of England from the Church of Rome, and all 
the mighty results to civilization and Christianity that came from that 
event ? How came it to pass that, when the world was ready for it, and 
not before, George Buchanan should teach the doctrine that the people 
were the only legitimate source of power ? Men act freely in laying and 
executing their plans ; but belnnd the turmoil and conflict of human wills 
there is an unseen power that shapes destiny — nations rise and fall, gen- 
erations come and go ; yet through the ages there has been an advance- 
ment of Justice, Truth, Right, and Liberty. To what end ? Is it not 
the march of the human race toward an Eden of rest and peace t 

If while reading this " Story" you are roused to indignation, or pained 
at the recital of wrong and outrage, remember that out of endurance and 
sacrifice has come all that you hold most dear ; so will you comprehend 
what Liberty has cost, and what it is worth. 

Charles Carleton Coffin. 
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THE STORY OF LIBERTY. 



CHAPTER I. 
JOHN LACKLAND AND THE BABONS. 

AT the time when this story begins there is very little liberty in the 
world. It is the 15th of Jnne, and the grass is fresh and green in 
the Eunnyniede meadow, where the Anny of God has set up its encamp- 
Rient. No other army like it was ever seen. All the great men of Eng- 
land are in its ranks — the barons and lords, the owners of castles who ride 
on noble horses, wear coats of mail, and are armed with swords and lances. 
Pavilions and tents dot the meadow; flaga and bannere wave in the 
sommer air; General Fitzwalter is commander. There is no hostile army 
near at hand, nor will there be any clashing of arms on this 15th of June, 
and yet before the sun goes down the Army of God will win a great vie- 
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tory over the King of England, Jolin Lackland, who is in Windsor Castle, 
which overlooks tlie meadow from the soiitli side of the river Thames, 
which comes down from the north-west and sweeps on to London. 

The king is called John Lackland because his fatlier did not deed him 
any land. His brother was Kichard Cceur de Lion — the lion-hearted — 
who was brave, but also wicked and cruel. He commanded the Crusad- 
ers, and fought the Sai-acens nnder Saladin, in Palestine. One day he 
told his cook to have some fresh pork for dinner, but the cook had no 
pork, nor did he know where to find a pig. He was in tronble, for if 
there was no poi'k on tlie table he won1d stand a chance of having his 
head chopped o£F. He had heard it said, however, that hnman fiesh tasted 
like pork. Knowing that no pork was to be had, he killed a Saracen 
prisoner and cooked some of the flesh and placed it on the table. 

The king praised tlie dinner. Perhaps, however, he mistrusted that it 
was not pork, for, said Kichard, " Bring in the head of the pig, that I may 
see it." 

The poor cook knew not what to do. Now he certainly would ha^e 
his head cut off. With much trembling he brought in the head of the 
Saracen. The king laughed when he saw it. 

"We shall not want for pork as long as we have sixty thousand prison- 
ers," he paid, not in the least disturbed to know that he had been eating 
liunian flesh. The Saracen general — Saladin — sent tliirty ambassadors to 
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Kiuliard beseccliing him not to pnt the prisonera to death, llicliard gave 
tbein an eutertatnment, and instead of ornamenting the banqnet with 



flowers, he had tliii-ty Saracens killed, and their heads placed on the table. 
Instead of acceding to the request of Saladin, he had the sixty thoneand 
men, women, and children slaughtered out on the plain east of the city of 
Acre, 

" Tell your master that after sucli a fashion the Christians wage war 
against intidels," said Richard to 
the ambaaeadore. Kings did as they 
pleased, bnt for everybody else there 
was no libei-ty. 

When Itichai-d died, John seized 
all hie money, jewels, and the throne, 
pretending that Kichard had made 
a will in his favor. John's older 
brother, GeofFrey, who was heir to 
the throne, was dead ; but Geoffrey 
had a son, Arthur, whose right to 
the throne was as good as John's. 
Arthur was a boy, while John was 
thirty ■ two years old. Tlie nncle 
seized Arthur, and put him into a 
diuigeon in the Tower in London, 
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and ordered the keeper, Hubert de Burgh, to put Arthur's eyes out with 
a red-hot iron. Shakspeare has pictured the scene when Hubert entered 
one morning and showed Arthur his uncle's order : 

**Arth, Must you with hot irons bum out both mine eyes? 

Hub. Young boy, I must. 

Arth. And will you? 

Hub. And I will. 

Arth. Have you the heart? When your head did but ache, 
I knit my handkerchief about your brows, 
(The best I had, a princess wrought it roe). 
And I did never ask it you again : 
And with my hand at midnight held your head ; 
And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 
Still and anon cheer'd up the heavy time: 
Saying, What lack yon? and Where lies your grief? 
Or, What good love may I pei'form for you ? 
Many a poor man*s son would have lain still. 
And ne*er have spoke a loving word to yon; 
But you at your sick service had a prince. 
Nay, you may think my love was crafty love. 
And call it cunning ; Do, an if you will : 
If Heaven be pleased that you must use roe ill, 
Why, then you roust. — Will you put out mine eyes ? 
These eyes that never did, nor never shall. 
So much as frown on you? 

Hub. I have sworn to do it, 

And with hot irons must I burn them out." 

But he did not. Arthur was so affectionate and kind that Hubert had 
not the heart to do it. It is not certainly known what became of Arthur, 
but that John had him murdered is most probable. 

Before John seized the throne, he married a girl named Avisa, daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Gloucester ; but afterward he saw Isabella, wife of 
Count La Marche, in Normandy, and deserting Avisa, persuaded the fool- 
ish woman to leave her husband and marry him. When the count and 
his friends flew to arms, he seized them, took them over to England, thrust 
them into loathsome dungeons, and starved them to death, while he lived 
in affluence in the castle at Windsor. 

There were rich Jews in London and Bristol, and John coveted their 
money. He seized them. 

" Give up your money, or I will have your teeth pulled, every one of 
them," said he. Most of them gave up their money; but one man resisted. 

" Pull a tooth," said the king. The tooth was pulled. 

" Will you give up your money ?" 

" No." 
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" Pull another." Out came another tooth. 

" Will you comply with the kiug's domauds !" 

" No." 

" Pnll 'em all out" Ont they came. 

" Will yon hand over yoor money V 

" No." 

" Then seize it ; take all." So the poor man lost his teeth, and his 
money also. 

John commanded the country people to drive their cattle into camp, 
and supply his soldiers with food. The people in Wales, however, would 
not obey, wherenpon he seized twenty -eight 
sons of the chief families, and shut them up 
in prison. That stirred the Welslimen's blood, 
and they flew to arms ; but John, instead of 
giving up the young men, put them to death. 
He is a tyrant. The barons and lords have 
resolved that they will no longer submit to 
his tyranny. They have orgauized themselves 
into an army, calling themselves the "Army 
of God." A few months ago, they sent a 
deputation to the king, stating their de- 
mands. 

• " I will not grant them liberties which 
will make me a slave," he said, swearing ter-. 
rible oaths. 

There is no liberty for anybody, except 
for this wicked and cruel tyrant Bnt his 
answer only makes the barons more deter- 
mined. They i-esolve that if the king will not grant what they ask, they 
will secnre it by the sword. 

John can swear terrible oaths, and make a great bluster ; but he is a 
coward, as all blusterers are, and tnnis pale when he finds that the Army 
of God is marching to seize him. He sends woi-d to the barons that he 
will meet them at Eunnymede on the 15th of June, and grant what they 
desire. Thebarons have written out their demands on parchment They 
will have them in wi-iting, and the agreement shall be the law of the 
land. 

John rides down from the Castle, accompanied by a cavalcade, through 
Windsor forest, where the deer are feeding, and where pheasants are build- 
ing their nests, and meets the barons on an island in the river. He is so 
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frightened that he docs not ask the barons to make any modification of 
their demands, but grants what t)iey desire. A great piece of beeswax, a3 
large as a sai)(«r, and an inch thick, ie stamped with John's seal, and 
attached to the pfti-chment ; then tlie king rides back to the Castle, moody 
and gloomy ; but as &<x>n as he gets inside tlie fortress, lie rages like a 
madman, walks the hall, smiting his fists, rolling his ej'es, gnashing his 
teeth, biting sticks and chewing straws, cnrsing the barons, and swearing 
thut he will have his revenge. What is this docnment to which the king's 
seal has been attached 1 It is a paper establishing a Oreat Coniicil, com- 
posed of the barons, the ai-chbishops, bishops, and earls, whom the king is 



to Bnmmon from time to time by name, and the lesser barons, who are to 
be summoned by the sheriffs of the conntiee. Together, they are to be a 
Parliament. Hereafter the king shall uot levy any taxes that ho may 
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please, or comiMil people to drive tlieir cattle into camp; but Parliament 
Bliall say what taxea bliall be levied. Tlie barons ma,y choose twentj--6ve 
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of their number, who shall seo that the provisions of the agreement are 
carried out Another agreement is that no freeman shall be punished till 
after he has had a trial by his equals. There are other stipulations, bnt 
these are the most important The agi-eement is called the Magna Ckarta, 
or Great Charter. 

John Lackland plana his revenge. There is a powerful man in Home, 
the most powerful man on earth, who will aid him — Po])e Innocent III. 
lie claims to be, and the barons and everybody else regard liim as God's 
representative on earth. He has all power. The people have been taught 
to believe that he is the only individual in the world who has the right to 
say what men shall believe and what they shall do, and that he can do no 
wrong ; tliat what he says ia right is right He is superior to all kings 
and emperoi's. Just after the great battle of Hastings, which was fought 
in October, 1066, Pope Gregory VII. made these declarations : 

" To the Pope belongs the right of making new laws. 

"All theprinces of the earth shall kiss his feet. 

"J!e has the right <f deposing emperors. 
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" The sentence of the Pope can be revoked by none. 

" Ife can be judged by none. 

"■^one may dare to pronounce sentence ■upon any one who appeals to 
the Pope. 

" He never Tuts erred, rior can he ever err. 

'■^He can loose subjects from the oath of fealty, 

" The Pope is, holy. He can do no wrong." 

Joliu has already humiliated himself before the Pope, and acknowl- 
edged him as bis superior in everything. He sends a copy of the Char- 
ter, tliat ttie Pope may read it, begging to be released from keeping bis 
oath. 

The Pope is very angry when he reads the Charter, for be sees that it 
encroaches upon bis anthority, taking political affairs out of his hands. 
He swears a terrible oath that the barons shall be punished for daring to 
take such liberties. He releases John from his oath, and sends word to 
the barons that if they do not renounce the Charter he will excommuni- 
cate them. The barons are not frightened, however, and send back tliis 
i-eply : 

"It is not the Foi>e'B business to meddle with tlie political affairs or 
the rights and liberties of Englishmen." 
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The Pope excomumnicateB them, and aids Jolin in stirring up the peo- 
ple to fight the barons. He excommunicates the Arohbisbop of Canter- 
bury, the liigheet prelate in England, who officiates in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, and who sides with them. TJie barons, seeing that tlie Pope and 
John together are too strong for them, ofEer the crown to Lewis, son of 
the King of France. The French king is quite willing to send an army 
to help them. John marclies along the sea-coast to prevent the landing of 
the French, and comes to a low place when the tide is ont ; but the tide 
comes in suddenly with a rush and roar, and he loses all his can-iages, 
treasure, baggage, regalia, and many of Iiis soldiers, and is obliged to flee. 



A few months later, broken down by fevei-, by disappointment, and rage, 
he dies at Norwich, and his son, Henry III., comes to the throne. 

There are two classes of people in England — the upper and the lower 
class — the barons and the villains. A villain in the nineteentli century is 
a swindler, a cheat; but six hundred years ago a villain was a poor man 
who worked for his living. He was a serf, and owed allegiance to the 
barons. The villains could not own any land, nor could they own them- 
selves. They had no rights nor liberties. 

The barons are a few hundreds, the villains several millions. The 
barons, while demanding their own liberties, are not tliinking of obtaining 
any liberties for the villains. It does not occur to them that a villain has 
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any I'ighiB or liberties. Little do tliey know, however, of what will grow 
out of that parcliinent. 

Six centuries and a half have passed Bince that 15th of June, in 1315, 
at Knnnjmede; the meadows are as fresh and green as then; the river 
winds as peacefully as it has tiiroiigli all the years. England and Amer- 
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IPS have become gi-eat and powerful nations ; but would tliey bave been 
what they are if the Anny of God had not won that victory over John 
Lackland I No ; for out of that Charter liave come the Parliament of 
Great Britain and the Congress of the United States, and many other 
tilings. It was the firet great step of the English people toward freedom. 
Not far from that verdant meadow where the army set up its encamp- 
ment is a little old stone church, with ivy creeping over its walls and 
climbing its crumbling tower. One hundi-ed and fifty years ago, Thomas 
Gray, a poet, who lived in a little hamlet near by, used to wander out in 
the evening to meditate in the old 
chnrch-yard, and here ho wrote a 
sweet poem, beginning, 

"Tha curfew tolls ihe knell of porting dar; 

The lolling herd nindi hIowIv o'er die lea ; 

The ploiiglimBn horaewavd plods liia weai^ 

And leares the world todnrknen* and lo me." 

A few years after he wrote it, in 
1759, one night a great fleet of Eng- "" chdrch. 

lish war-ships was moored in the river St. Lawrence, and an army in boats 
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witU muffled oars was siiently moving along the stream. The general 
commandiDg it was James Wolfe, a young man only thirty years of age. 
In his army were soldiers from Kew Hampshire, Massachusetts, KUode Isl- 



and, Connecticut, and New York. One of General Wolfe's officers was 
Colonel Ismel Putnam, of Connecticut ; another was Richard Montgom- 
ery, of New York. As the boats moved along tlie stream, the hrave young 
general from England i-ecited this verse of the poem : 

"The boait of hemldrj', the pomp ot power, 

And nil that beaatf, all that wealth, e'er gave. 
Await, alike, th' inevitable hour ; 
The pAth« or glory lead bni to the grave." 

" I would rather be the author of that poem than take Qnebec to-mor- 
row," said he. 

But would the poem ever have been written if the Army of God had 
not set up its bannei's? Quite likely not. 

In the darkness the army under General Wolfe climbed the steep bank 
of the St- Lawrence — so steep and so narrow the ^wth that only one man 
at a time could climb it; and in the morning the whole army stood on 
tlie Plains of Abraham, l;ebiiid Quebec. Before another sunset a great 
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battle bad been fougbt, a great Tictorj won. Wolfe was victor, Mont- 
calm the vanquished ; but both were dead. The flag of France, which 
had floated above the citadel of Quebec, the emblem of French power, 
disappeared forever, and tlie flag of England appeared in its plaee. From 
that time on there was to be anotlier language, another literature, anotlier 
religion, auother civilization, in the Western World. But would the bat- 
tle ever have been fought, would things in America be as they ai«, if the 
barons had not obtained that agreement in writing from John Lackland t 
No. That parchment, crumpled and worn and yellow with time, with the 
great round seal attached to it, lies in a glass case in the British Museum, 
London. The parchment is but a piece of sheepskin ; the wax was made 
by the bees which hummed amidst the hawthorn hedges of old England 
six hundred years ago. The parchment and the wax are of very little 
account in themselves, but what has come from them is of infinite value. 
As this story goes on, it will be seen that the assembling of tlie Army 
of God in the meadow of Runnymede was the begiiming of the liberty 
which we now enjoy. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE MAN WHO PREACHED AFTER HE WAS DEAD. 

DOCTOR JOHN WICKLIF has been dead these forty yeai-s, and bis 
bones have been lying the wliile in Lntterwoith Church-yai'd ; but it 
hati been decreed by the great Conncil of Constance that they shall lie there 
no longer. A party of monks, with pick and spade, have dug them np, 
and now they kindle a tii-e,buni them to powder, and shovel the ashes into 

a brook which sweeps 
past the church-yard; 
and the brook bears 
them oil to the Avon, 
which, after winding 
through Stratford 
meadows, falls into the 
Severn, and the Sev- 
ern bears them to the 
sea. Bnt why are the 
monks eo intent upon 
annihilating the doc- 
tor's bones ? Becanse 
the doctor, who was 
a preacliei-, thongh he 
has been dead so 
long, still continnes to 
preach ! The monks 
LDTTtBwoRTu cHDBCH. will liavc 110 morc of 

it; and they think tliat 
by getting rid of his bones they will put an end to his preaching. They 
forget that there are some things which the tire will not burn — snch as 
liberty, truth, justice. Little do they think that the doctor will keep on 
preaching ; that his parisli will be tlie world, his followere citizens of every 
land ; tliat his pi-eaching, together with that parchment and the great piece 
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of beeswax attached to it, which the barons obtained from John Lackland, 
will bring about a new order of things in human afFairs; that thrones 
will be overturned; that sovereigns will become subjects, and subjects 
sovereigns. 

A century has passed since the Magna Cliarta was obtained, bat not 
much liberty has come from that document as jet. The people are still 
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villains. The king and the barons plunder them ; the inonkB, friars, biBliOpx, 

and archbiehops — a awai-m of men live npon them. They must pay taxes 

to the king, to the barons, and to the pnesta ; and they have no voiee in 

saying what or hofr mnch the taxes shall be. They are ignorant. Tliey 

have no books. Not one man in a thousand can read. The priests and 

the parisli clerks, the bisho^w, rich men, and 

tlieir cliiJdren are the only ones who have an 

opportunity of obtaining an education. There 

are no schools for the poor. 

Tlie priests look sliar^ily after their dues. 
Be it a wedding, a fnneral, the saying of mass 
for the dead, baptizing a child, granting abso- 
lution for sin, or any other service, tlie priest 
must bave his fee. The country is overnra 
with monks and friars — CaiTnetites, who wear 
white gowns; Franciscans, dressed in gray; 
Augustinians and Dominicans, who wear black. 
ITiey live in monasteries and abbeys, Blla^'e 
their crowns, and go barefoot. They have 
cABMULiTB MOBK. takcu solemH vows to have nothing to do with 
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the world, to Bpend their time in fasting and praying; but, notwithstand- 
ing tlieir vows, none of tlie people — ii(«ie l)iit tlie rich men — can Bpread 
such bountiful tables as they, for the monasteries, abbeys, nunneries, eon- 
vents, and bishoprita hold half the land in England, and their revenues 
are greater than tlie king's. In the monastery larders are shonlders of fat 
mnttOQ, qnartei'B of juicy beef, liaunehes of choice venison. In tlie cellai's 
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ai-e casks of good old wine from the vineyards o£ Spain and the banks 
of the Kliiiie, and j-et tiie friars are the greatest beggai-s in tlie countr)-. 
The^ go from hotiee to house, leading a donkey, with pannierB lashed to 



the animal's sides, or else carry a sack on their backs, begging money, 
butter, eggs, ciieeees, receiving anything which the people may give; and 
in return invoking the blessings of the saints upon their benefactors, and 
cursing those wlio refuse to give. They have relics foi- sale : slireds of 
clothing which they declare was worn by the Virgin Mary; pieces of the 
true cross ; bones of saints — all very holy. 

They have a marvellous story to relate of St. Dimstan, who was a 
blacksmith, and very wicked, but afterwai-d became a good man, and was 
made Archbishop of Canterbury. One day the dc^il camo and looked 
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into tlie window whei-e tlie eaint was at work, trj-ing to tempt him, where- 
ti|)on St. DunBtan seized his t-ed-hot toiigs and clapped tliem upon the 
devil's nose, which made the liend i-oar witli pain ; Ijut the saint held him 
fast till he promised to tempt him no more. 

The people are very ignorant. Tliere are no schools ; there are none 
to teach them exoept the priests, tnonks, and friai-s, who have no desire to 
see the people gaining knowledge, for knowledge ie power, and ignomnce 
weakness. The people are superstitions, as ignorant people generally are. 
They believe in hobgoblins and ghosts. They have startling stories to re- 
late of battles between brave knights and dragons tliat spit fire, and are 
terrible to behold. St. George, the patron saint of England, had a fierce 
encounter with a dragon, and came off victorions. The peasants relate tlie 
stories by their kitchen iires ; tlie nobles narrate them in their castles ; the 
poets rehearse the exploits of the Ijrave knights in veraes, which the min- 
strels sing from door to door. Although no one ever has seen a dragon, 
yet everybody believes that such creatures exist, and may make their a|> 
pearanco at any moment. 



bent with age ai-e snpposed to sell 

themselves to the devil, and he gives them power to come and go through 

the air at will, riding a broomstick, at night, bent on mischief ; with pow- 
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ei- to Hy into people's liousee 
through the keyholes, to bewitch 
men, women, children, horses, 
dogs, cattle, and everything. If 
a horse is coutrary, the people 
Bay old Goody So-nnd-so has be- 
witched it; if the batter will not 
come In the churn, the cream 
is bewitched; if anything hap- 
pens out of the usual course, the 
witches ai-e the iniscliief. 

"There ia mucliief in the air." 

King, priest, nor people will not 
suffer witches to live,, for the 
Bible commands their destruc- 
tion, say the prelates of the 
Church, wlio alone have the Bi- 
ble ; and many a poor, innocent 
macHiBv IN THc Aibt woman is put to deatli. 

The monks and friare Imv- 
ing been recognized by the Pope, and holding their authority directly 
from liim, assert their right Co preach in the churclies, crowding out the 
parish priests. 

Little good does tlieir preaching do. It is mostly marvellous stories 
about the saints, and what happened to people who did not feed them ; or 
about the wonderful miracles performed by relics. They sell pardons for 
sius committed or to be committed; and they have indulgences absolving 
men from all penalties in this life, as well as after death. The monks 
drive a thrifty trade in the sale of relics. The good people who believe 
all the stories of their wonderful power to cure diseases, to preserve them 
from harm, bow down before the bits of bone, and pieces of wood, and 
rusty nails, and rags which they exhibit; but there are so many relics 
that some of the people begin to see the tricks which the monks are 
playing upon them, for it is discovered that John the Baptist had four 
shoulder-blades, eight arms, eleven fiiigei-s, besides twelve complete hands, 
thirteen skulls, and seven whole bodies — enough almost for a reguneut! 
It is discovered that some of St. Andrew's bones oncd belonged to a cow; 
that St. Patrick had two heads — one small, preserved when he was a boy, 
and the otlier large, the one he wore when he became a man ! 
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Some of the monks si>end their time in writing bookB — printing tho 
letters with a pen ; but many of them are lazy. The abbots and bishops 
ai-e fond of hunting foxes, and ride witli tlie coimtry gentlemen after the 
hounds, and sit down to good dinners in the barons' halls. The parish 
priests, for the most part, are ignorant. Tlieir sermons on Sunday are 
narratives of monkish traditions, stories of the saints, with commands to 
attend mass. They get up spectacles called "mii-acle plays," acting them 
as dramas. They ask the women and girls indecent qnestions when they 
come to confession, and their lives are very far from being pure. They 
are so debased that they drink themselves drunk in the village ale-house. 

If the monks, or priests, or bishops commit a crime, even though it be 
murder, the king cannot arrest tliem, for the bisliojis liave their court, and 
a man who entera the piieethood is not amenable to civil law. They are 
let off with a light penance, and then* may go on saying mass, and absolv- 
ing the people from their 
sins. But if one of tlie peo- 
ple commits murder, he will 
have his head chopped oS 
by one of the king's execu- 
tioners. 

The priests, however, are 
not all of them wicked. 
There are some who, instead 
of spending their time in the 
alo-houses, or in plunder- 
ing their parishioners, look 
kindly after tlieir welfai-e. 
Some arc learned men, edu- 
cated at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, who exhort the peo- 
ple to lead honest lives. The 
man whose bones the monks 
are burning was a good 
priest, a learned man. We 
may think of him as attend- 
ing school, when a boy, at 
Oxford, graduating from one 
of the colleges; and, after 
graduating, he studies theol- 
ogy, and becomea a priest, ^ uosk. preachiho. 
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mid preaches in the Oxfoi'd chnrcheE. He is so learned nnd eloquent that 
tlie people come in crowds to hear him. There are students at Oxford 
fi-om all over Europe^from France, Holland, Switzerland, Gennany, and 
Bohemia — thirty thousand or more — who listen to his preaching. Ilia 
fame reaches London ; the king (Edward III.) sends for him, and he 
preaches to the couit, 

A girl, who is as good as she ia beautiful — Anne, the daughter of the 
King of Bohemia — comes to England to be the wife of the Piince of 



Wales, Richard II. She listens to Doctor Wicklif, and becomes hfs frieitd. 
With her come many of the nobles of Bohemia, and learned men. One 
of them is Professor Fanlfash, who has been to tlie nniversities of Heidel- 
berg, in Bavaria; Cologne, on the banks of the Rhine; and to Paris. 
He listens with great pleasure to the eloquent young preacher, and, when 
lie goes back to Bohemia, carriea with him some of the books which Doc- 
tor Wicklif has written. 

Let us not foiget Profrasor Fanlfash, for we shall ace him again 
by-and-by. 
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Doctor Wicklif i& a good 
mail, and pi«acliea against 
the iiuiiioral practices of the 
monks and friars. He does 
not arraign tliem before tlie 
Biehope' Court for tlieir ex- 
tortion, dnmkenneas, or infa- 
mons living; but he arraigns 
tliem at the bar of pnblic 
opinion, and tliat is a great 
offence in the ej'es o£ tlie 
monks, who say that tlie peo- 
ple have no right to have an 
opinion. The Pope decreed 
that men must believe in re- 
ligion as he believes. Tliere 
is no appeal from his decree. 
If a man believes differently, 
he shall be thrown into pris- 
on, tortured till he makes 

confession, and then he is the intkhiob of ckkist church, uxhiku. 
burned to death, and all his 

property confiscated. Who gave the popes this authority? Ko one; 
they took it, and, having taken it, they intend to keep it. 

The Pope com- 
missions a set of 
men to hnnt for 
heretics. They 
are Inqnisitors, or 
men who ask ques- 
tions, and have 
power to put men 
to death, to tort- 
ure, to confiscate 
pro])erty, Weshall 
fall in with theiri 
farther along in 
the story. 

Notwithstand- 

rROKT OF DALIOL COLLKOB, OlfOBD. lUg tllC PopC pFO- 
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fesses to be holy and incapable of doing wrong, Doctor Wicklif informs 
the people tliat the pi-ieete, the monks, the bishops, and ttie Pope himself, 
_ are sinfnl, like other men. He 

maintaiuB that the king is superior 
to the Pope in his own realm, and 
that he has a right to pnt a stop 
to all tlie swindling and extortions 
of the monks, and to punish men 
who commit crime. They cannot 
tolerate snch preaching, for it 
makes the king greater than the 
Pope. It is the exercise of an iii- 
dividnal opinion, the beginning 
of individual liberty. "Doctor 
Wicklif is a heretic !" they cry. ' 
Tliat is a terrible accusation. A 
heretic is a fellow who does not be- 
lieve as they believa A inan who 
does not believe that the Fope can 
do no wrong, that he is not snperior 
to kings, is worthy of death. He 
onght to be burned. It is tlie duty 
of the Pope, the bishops, and tlie 
priests to prevent the spi-ead of snl-h opinions. If a man is afflicted witii 
a cancer, is it not the dnty of the physicians to cnt it ont, to bnrn it with 
tire? The Pope and the bishops are God's physicians, and they must dp- 
fitroy all heretics : so they reason. Bat who gave them this authority over 
the beliefs of men J No one. They took it, and have exercised it so long 
that they honestly believe that they trnly are God's agents, and that it 
is their duty to exei-cise it, and to exterminate all who do not beheve 
as they do. So at tliis period the intellects and consciences of men are 
in slavery. 

Doctor Wicklif is summoned to appear before the Bishops' Conrt, in 
the palace of the Archbishop of Canterbury, a great building which stands 
on the bank of the Thames, in Lambeth Parish, London. On a day in 
January, 1378, the bisiiops, in their flowing robes, sit in the Conncil Cham- 
liers to try the man who has preached such obnoxious doctrines. All 
London is astir. People come in boats and on foot, filling the streets. 
Nobles and great men are there; one is the powerful Duke of Lancaster, 
John of GamiL Many of the people and the duke alike are determined 
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that no harm shall come to the man who has preached so fearlessly, and 
wliom ttiey love. Anne of Boliemia sends word that he must be protect- 
ed. The bisiiope do not dare to pnt him in prison ; but tliey report him 
to the Pope, and the Pope sends a buU — not an animal with four legs and 
two horns, and ferocions,' bnt a piece of parchment, with a ribbon and a 
ronnd piece of lead attached to it, which is called a bulla. The Pope's 



LAMDETB PAt,*CB. 



seal is stamj^ed npon the lead, ordering WickliF to make his appearance in 
Rome to answer the charges preferred against him. The Pope cannot 
allow a parish priest to set up lus opinions unchallenged, for to permit 
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Doctor Wicklif to go on will be tlie eiibvereion of all the authority and 
power of the Pope, blsliope, and prieste, and in time the whole fabric of 
ecclesiastical government will tumble to the groaiid. 

Although tlie Pope eeiids his Biunmoiia, Doctor Wicklif does not obey 
it, for he is getting to be an old man, aiid, besides, there are two popea 
just now — one in Eomc,aud one at Avignon, in France. There is a gi-eat 
division in the Chui-ch. The people compare the two popes to the dog 
Cerbems, which, according to the old Greeks, sat at the gate leading to 
the infernal regions. The popes are fighting each otlier. The King of 



Castile recognizes the Frendi Pope, whereupon the Roman Pope sends 
woi'd to the people of Castile that if they do not ol)ey him they will be 
forever aucureed. The Eoman head, to obtain money, sells the offices of 
the Chnrch. Anybody can Iwj a bishop, archbishop, or cardinal by pay- 
ing for it. He sells the oi^ues over and over; and if those whom he has 
cheated complain, be can langb in their faces : lie has their money, and 
'they may help themselves if they can. lie sus)>ects that some of the car- 
dinals are corresponding with the other Pope : that is a terrible offence, in 
his eyes.. He puts them to toiture to wring a confession from them, and 
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then puts them' to death. He 
otireee all who oppose hitn, 
swears fearful oatliE, and takes 
his revenge npon eome priests 
who offend him by eewitig 
them up in sauks, taking tliem 
out to sea, and pituliiiig them 
overboard I 

Doctor Wicklif reasons 
wisely that it will not do fur 
him to make liis appeamiice 
in Rome before sncli a Pope, 

and lie is more than ever of " 

the opinion that the Pope pwtiOHwo-PLACB, londob. 

commits sin, as well as other 

men. He remains in England, preaching to the good people of Lutter- 
worth. Sometimes he preaches in London, at the preaching-place erected 
in the streets. He has great crowds to hear him on Sunday, and works 
hard through the weeks, tmnslating a book from the Latin into the Eng- 
lish language — the Bible. The only 
Bibles in England are in the libraiiea 
of Oxford, Cambndge, abbeys and 
monastCTies, and some of tlio churches. 
They are all in Latin or Hebrew, 
written on parchment. Scarcely one 
person in ten thousand has ever read 
a Bible. Doctor Wicklif believes 
tliat the people have a right to read 
it, although tlie Pope has forbidden 
its reading by any except the priests, 
monks, and bishops, and other prel- 
ates of the Church. But into what 
dialect shall he translate it ? for there 
is no uniform language in England, 
lu the Eastern counties — the East 
I Midland section, as it is called, where 
the Saxons tirst landed and obtained . 
a foothold — the language is almost 
wholly Saxon; in the Sontliem conn- 
r TRiNSLAiuio THE BiBLK. tics— h11 aloug tlic South shore, where 
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tlie Normans landed — the language 18 largely Norman. In the Westem 

and Northern counties are other dialecte, bo iinltke that of the East or 

South that a man from the old town of Boston, on the East coaat, or a 

man from Plymouth, on the South coasr, would 

hai-dly be able to make himself understood by a 

countryman from York or Lancaster. 

Doctor "Wicklif selects the East Midland — Ina 
own native dialect — which is spoken by a major- 
ity of the people; besides, it is strong, vigoi-ous, 
and expressive Many other preachei-s believe 
tiiat the people have a right to read the Bible, 
and clerks are set to work making copies of 
the translation, which are placed on desks in the 
ciiurchee, and chained, so that no one can take 
them away. 

The people listen to the reading with wonder 
and delight. They begin to think ; aud when 
men begin to tliink, they take a step toward free- 
dom. They see that the Bible gives them rights 
BIBLE cHAiHEP TO A DESK, wluch liitlierto have been denied them — the right 
to read, to acquire knowledge. Schools are start- 
ed. Men and women, who till now have not known a letter of the alpha- 
bet, learn to read : children teach their parents. It is the beginning of 
a new life — a new order of things in the community — the beginning of 
liberty- 
One of Doctor Wicklif 8 friends is Geoffrey Chancer, a poet, who helps 
on the cause of freedom mightily in another way. He is a learned man, 
and has been to Genoa and Florence on an embassy for the king, and has 
made the acquaintance of many renowned men. He is a short, thick-set 
man, with a pleasant countenance, and laughing eyes. He is witty and 
humorous. The king thinks so much of him tliat he directs his butler to 
send the poet a pipe of his best wine every year. The Princess of Wales 
(Anne, from Bohemia) is pleased to call him her friend, and tiie poet dedi- 
cates a poem to her, entitled "The Legend of a Good Woman." He sets 
himself also to write some stories in verse, which he calls "The Canter- 
bury Tales ;" but while ho is writing them, let us see what is going on in 
England. 

In 1377, Ricliard II. is made king. The barons complain to him that 
the villains — the people who owe them service — do not give it; that 
they are banding themselves to thi-ow off the service altogether, claim- 
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ing tliat fi-eedoin is their riglit. Doctor Wicklifs books and preauliiiig 
have Bet tliem to thinking, and preachere are going here and there tell- 
ing the people that the barons have no claim upon thein. One of the 
agitators is a fellow named John Bull, who sings sarcastic ballads. In 
oue of them he relieui'ses this couplet : 

" When AdAm delved and Ere ipao, 
Wlio nu iben the gentleman ?" 

The people ask the question over and over, and make up their minds tliat 
they, as well as the men who H^e in castles, have some natural rights. 

One day a baron arrests a burgher, and imprisons him in KocLester 
Castle, claiming that he is Itis slave, whereupon the people seize their arms, 
surround tlie castle, and set the prisoner at liberty. 

Every individual in the kingdom is taxed — every child, every man and 
woman. A child must pay so iimch, a grown peison more. A tax-col- 



lector comes to John Walter's house. Walter earns a living by laying 
tiles on the roofs of houses. The people call liira the Tiler, or Tyler, and 
instead of pronouncing his full name — John Walter, the tiler — call him 
Wat Tyler. He has a daughter, just growing to womanhood, 

" She must pay a full tax," says the collector. 

" No ; she is not a woman yet," the motlier replies. 
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" I'll Boon find out whether she is a woman or not," the tax-collector 
answers, and rudely insults tlie girl. 

" Help! help!" The, mother shouts tlte woi-ds, and her husband comes 
in with a club. 

" What do yon mean by insulting my daughter i" 

The collector is a rui^an; having insulted the daughter, lie lifts his 
hand to give the father a blow, when down comes the cudgel upon 



the fellow's .head, crashing the sknll, and scattering his brains about the 
room. The news spreads. The people join the Tyler. They are ready 
for insurrection. Tliey seize their swords, bowa and arrows, and clubs. 

"Let us inarch to London and see the king," they shout. From all the 
towns of Kent they come, one hundred thousand or more. They attack 
t!ie houses of the knights, lords, and nobles. They swarm into Canterbury, 
and pillf^ the palace of the archbishop, who lives in great state, and to 
whom a large portion of the taxes are paid. Tliere is great excitement in 
London. The yonng king, his mother, and many of the nobles take refuge 
in the Tower, for the news has reached them that the insurgents are arrest- 
ing all the high-born men and women they can find. They seize Sir John 
Newton, threaten him with death if he will not do as they command, and 
send him to tlie king, desiring Riclkard to meet them at Blackheath, just 
out of London. The king is brave. lie will go and see them. He leaves 
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the Tower in his bai;ge, with tlie bai-one. Tlie boatmen pnll at the oars, 
and in a eliort time thev reach tlie multitude, who, upon seeing the barge, 
Bet np a great shout 

" I have come at your request. What do you desire J" the king 
asks. 

There is a great outcry — all speaking at once; and the barons, fearing 
an archer may dmw his how and shoot the king, advise him to return to 
the Tower. This angei-s the crowd. " To London ! to Loudon !" tliey 
shont ; and the multitude, barefooted, bai-elieaded, armed with clubs, surge 
on towfti-d Soiitliwai-k. They are on the sonth side of the river, while the 
largest part of the oity is on the north side, and there is only one bridge. 
The citizens raise the draw, and the excited rabble cannot cross the 
Thames. The rich merchants of London own beautiful villas on the south 
side, and the hungry, ragged, excited multitudes ransack the houses, de- 
stroying property, and committing great havoc. The people of Loudon 
sympathize with the people of 
Kent, for they, too, are groan- 
ing under the taxes. 

" We will let down the 
drawbridge, and permit them 
to come into the city. We will 
show them tliat we are tlicii- 
friends, and then they will be 
quiet," the Londoners say to 
each other. 

The drawbridge is lower- 
ed, and the great black crowd 
pours across the bridge. Tlie 
people give bread and wine 
and liquor, which excite the 
insurrectionists all the more. 
Tliey rush to the Palace of 
Savoy, owned by the Duke of 
Lancaster, bring ont all the the wksto. 

furniture — the tables, chairs, 

the silver plate — heap all in a pile,>and set it on fire. They do not steal 
the silver. One man undertakes to secrete a silver cup, but the others 
pitch him upon the fire. 

"We are liere in the cause of truth and rigliteonsiiess, not as thieves," 
they aay. 
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What shall the king do ? He cannot fight the insurgente, for he lias 
oul; four thouBsnd ti'oopB. This is what his councillors advise Iiiin : 

" It is better to appease tliein by making a show of granting what they 
desire than to oppose them ; for if you oppose them, all the cuiunion peo- 
ple of England will join them, and we shall be swept away." 

The next moniing the king meets Wat Tyler and some of the leaders 
at Mile End, in a meadow, and grants what tliey desire. lie sets his clerks 



to making out charters for tlie towns, abolishing taxes, and granting privi- 
leges never before enjoyed. Most of the people are satisfied, and return 
to their homes; but some, still thirsting for revenge against the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, make their way to the To\ver, seize the archbishop 
and some of the priests, drag them into the Tower yard, and chop off their 
Iieads, which they place upon poles, and carry them, dripping with blood, 
throngh the streets. 

Ricliard hears of what is going on, monnts his horse, and rides ont to 
meet tlie rioters. He rides lioldly «p to Wat Tyler, who draws a knife ; 
but before lie can nse it, the Mayor of London whips out his sword and 
mns it tlirongh Wat's body, and the rioter tumbles to the givnnd. Wat'd 
followers rush up, bnt Richard looks them cahnly in the face. 

" Come, my friends, I will be your leader," he says. 
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It 18 & brave speech for a boy of fifteen to mate; bnt the men of Kent 
like Bicliard*8 pluck, and lower their spears. The king's troops come gal- 
loping upon the field, ready to draw their swords. 

" You must not harm them. Let tliera go peacefully to their homes," 
Bays Richard ; and the people, feeling that the young king is their friend, 
return to their homes. 

But the baronB are determined that the people shall not have tlieir 
freedom. The bishops are angry over the deatli of the archbishop, and 
demand that pnDiehment shall be meted out, not to those wlio were in- 
strumental in putting him to death, but upon all the people — in the revok- 
ing of the charters which Bichard has just granted. What can the boy 
do t Are not the barons, lords, bishops, and great men wiser than him- 
self ! He cannot stand alone against them; he complies with their de- 
mands, but reconimends Parliament to give the people their freedom. 

" Give them their f i-eedom 1" the barons exclaim. " Never will we be 
deprived of the service which they 
owe UB." 

" Doctor Wicklif 8 peniiciona 
doctrines are at the bottom of all 
this," the bishops, the monks, and 
friare exclaim. 

The Lords pass a law, which the 
bishops think will pnt an end to the 
niischief, in which the sheriffs are 
oi-dered to put all lieretics in prison 
until they justify themselves before 
the bisliops. The only appeal from 
■ the Bishopa' Conrt is to the Pope, 
vho is sewing men up in sacks and 
casting them into the sea. The 
Commons will not consent to snch 
a law, and so the Magna Charta be- 
gins to protect the people. 

The Pope sells a fat office to an 
Italian. The office is an abbot's 

position in the bishopric of Wells; ■"-- .'-^ — ^ .- :":^ — - ■ -^..^ — 

but the bishop of that diocese does * 

not relish it, nor do the otiier bish- 
ops, for the next ship may bring other Italian vagabonds to plunder the 
people. They join in declaring that the right of appointment belongs to 
4 
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the king, and not to the Pope, wliereiipon the Pontiff, who pitches of- 
fendiiig prieete into the eea, excommunicates them ; that is, he threat- 
ens to shnt them out of heaven if tliey do not ask his pai'don. Perhaps 
the bishops tliink tliat a man who tortures cardinals to death becanse 
he BaBj>eGts that the; are working against Iiim, who sells offices in tlie 
Chm-ch to the highest bidder, even though he bo Pope, may not, after 
all, hold the keys of heaven, for tliey persuade Parliament to pass this 
law : 

"All persons who recognise the Pope at Rome as being in authority 
superior to the king shall forfeit their lands, and all their property, and 
have no protection from the king." 

The bishops are members of Parliament, and br obtaining the passage 
of such a law array the nation on tlieir side. Little do tliey dream of 



what will come from this action of theirs. They do not mistrust tliat 
when a century has rolled away, a king, Henry VIII., will pick up this 
act, and use it as a sword against the Poi)e, and strike a blow which 
will split tlie Church iu twain. We shall see bj-and-by how it came 
about. 

The people ai-e fast becoming heretics, or Lollards, as tlie monks and 
friars call them — comparing them to tares, or lolium, in a field of wheat. 
Tlie poet Geoffrey Chancer is sowing tares very eifectively in a quiet way. 
He has completed his story in veree, and the people are reading it. He 
lias written it in the East Midland dialect, adding some Norman woi-ds to 
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give it graw and beaaty. It describes a party of pilgrims who meet at 
the Tabard Tavern, in London, on ttieir way to the shrine of Tlionias 
Bccketjin Canterbury Cathe- 
(li-al. Becket was a priest, 
arrogant, self-willed, who re- 
fused to acknowledge tlie sn- 
pcrior anthority of the king, 
Henry II,, and who was pnt 
to death by some of tlie 
king's friends ; but the Pope 
humbled tlie inonarL-h, who 
was obliged to kneel naked 
before Becket's tomb, while 
the monks lashed his bare 
back with a bundle of sticks. 
He found that the Pope was 
more powerful than him- 
self. 

To make a pilgrimage to 
somebody's tomb, to say Pa- 
ter-no8ters and Avc-Marias 
over the bones of a dead 
monk or uun, is supposed to 
be a meritorious act, and so 

all over England— over En- '"" '"'(p'^„''^"oid'^^iDtT """* 

rope — men and women are 

making pilgrimages. Among the pilgrims who travel from London to 
Canterbury ai-e a priest, a monk, a fiiar, a pardoner, and a summoiier. 
The pardoner has pardons for sale; the summoiier is the sheriff, who 
brings offenders before the Bishops' Court Although the monks and 
friars have vowed to wear coarse clothes and live on mean fare, none 
ai-e better dressed than they, none live so luxuriously. The poet is one 
of tlie pilgrims, and describes bis fellow-travellers : 

"A monk there wai of skill nnd mastery pronil, 

A mnnlj man — to be nn abbot fible — 

And many a noble horse had he in Btnbie. 

I saw his large sleeves trimmed above the hand 

With fur— the finest in the land. 

His head was biild, and shone like pulislted glass. 

And 10 hia fiice, at it had been anoint, 

While he was veiy fat and in good point. 
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Shining hii boots ; bin boree right proud to k«, 
A prelate proud, miijestic, grand wib he ; 
He was not pale, as n poor pining ghost; 
A fat goose loved he best of any roast. 

A friar there iraa, a nanton and a tnerrj. 

Licensed to beg, a wondrous solemn man, 

Hia pockets large — be itufTed them full n[ knires. 

And pins, or presents meant for handsome wives. 

The biggest beggar he among the brother*. 

He took a certain district as his grant, . 

Nor woald he let another come within his haant. 



"A Bnmmoner there wne, riding on apace, 
Who had a fire-red cherubim's large face ; 
Pimpled and wrinkled were his Sabbj cheeks. 
Garlic he mnch ioTed, onions too, and leeks. 
Strong nine he loved to drink — as red as blood ; 
Then would he shoot and jest as he were mad. 
Oft down his throat large drnnghls he poured ; 
Then, save in Ijitin, he would not ipeok a word. 
Some sentences he knew^Bome two or three 
Which he had gathered out of some degree. 
No wonder, for he heard it all the dn; ; 
And surely, as jon know, n popinjay 
Can call out ' Wal /' as well as anjr pope. 
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" You could not inch another pardoner (race. 
For in hia pack he bad a pillow-case, 
Which, as he said, wni ones (he Virgin's veil. 
He aUo bad ■ rragiaent of the lail 
St. Peter had when, ai his heart mingaTe him 
Ujion lh« sea, lie sought the Lord to save him. 
He bad a golilen crots — one set with precioiia alonei ; 
And in a case^what carried he ? Pig's bones .' 
He, in ft single day, mure roon^ got 
I'han the poor parson in a year, I wot. 
And thus wilb flaKeiy, feiiKs, and fcaavish japoa 
He made (he parson and (he people apes." 

So the i>oet holds these pilgrims up to ridicule. The monks and fi-iare 
are very angry, and lay a plau to kill Chaucer, who is obliged to flee to 
Holland, the land of tho windmills ; but, after a, titue, he returns to find 
that tlie people are fast beeoining Lollards. The reading of the Bible in 
English has set the people to tliinking about the monks, while the " Canter- 
bury Tales" have set the community to langhingat them. From thinking 



and laughing the people begin to aut, i-efusing to give to the bej^re, who 
are so angry with tlie poet that lie has to flee a second time ; but he re- 
tnrns once more to London, where he dies a peaceful death in the year 
1400, having done a great deal to advance human freedom. 

When Doctor Wicklif selected the Midland dialect for his translation 
of the Bible, and when Geoffrey Chaucer used it iu writing his Canterbury 
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Stories, they little knew that they were laying the fonndations, as it were, 
of the strongest and most vigorous language ever used by human beings 
for the expression of their thoughts ; but it has become tlie English lan- 
guage of the nineteenth century — the one aggressive language of the 
world — the language of Liberty. 

It was in 13»5 that Doctor Wicklif died. The grass grows over his 
grave. Forty-one years pass, pilgrims come from afar to visit the spot 
where he is buried ; they break off pieces of his tombstone, and carry them 
away as relics. The monks and friare will have no more of that. They 
will not have a man who has been dead nearly half a century keep on 
preaching if they can prevent it, for the doctor has a great following ; half 
of England, and nearly all of Bohemia, have accepted his teachings. The 
Great Council of Constance, which we shall read about in the next chap- 
ter, has ordered that the doctor's bones shall be dug up and burned ; and 
the monks, as we have seen, execute the order. They cast the ashes into 
the river, and the river bears them to the sea. They have got rid of 
Doctor Wicklif. Have they ? Not quite. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE FIRE THAT WAS KINDLED IN BOHEMIA. 

THE yonng man wlio Iiad studied at Heidelberg, Cologne, aiid Paris, 
Professor Faulfaeh, of Bohemia, who came to England witli the 
Princess Anne when she came to mairy Bicliard H., and who heai-d 
Doctor Wicklif, and who carried some of the doctor's books to Boliemis, 



is a lectnrer in the University at Pi-agiie. He lias discovered that the 
monks and friars of Bohennia are as lazy and shameless as those of Eng- 
land. He preaches against them. He wants a reformation in the Chnrch. 
He preaches tliat men and women, pi-iesta and bishops— all must lead pnre 
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lives. He believes tliat men and women should confess their sins to God, 
and not to a priest ; that forgiveness for ein means Boiiiething more than 
words spoken by the priests ; that absolution is something more than kneel- 
ing before a confessor's box, and liaving a few drops of holy-water sprin- 
kled on the head, from a sponge tied upon the end of a rod, in the hands 



of the priest. He does not believe that sins can be forgiven, nor that 
blessings can be conferred by any such mummery. 

The priests denounce his preaching as blasphemous. " Professor Faiil- 
fash is a heretic," tliey say. 

It is the one word — more terrible than all others — but the professor is 
not disturbed by it. Instead of becoming silent, he grows more bold. 

One of the priests who cry out against him is the queen's confessor, 
a man — John Hiiss — who undertakes to prove that such doctrines are he- 
retical. He does not succeed very well, for as he studies the question he 
discovers that the monk^ and friars are leading shameful lives. More 
than that, he begins to read Doctor WickliPs books, and tlie more he readp, 
the more he sees that Professor Faulfash and Doctor Wicklif are in the 
right, and himself, the monks and friars, the bishops and the Pope, in the 
wrong. He sees that the people ought to be permitted to read the Bible, 
He preaclies as he thinks. He is eloquent, learned, sincere, and earnest, 
and people flock in crowds to hear him. The monks and friai's hasten 
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to Archbishop Sbinco with a wofui etory — ^that the qneen'a confessor is 
a heretic. 

Tlie archbishop is an ignorant man. Archbishops and bishops are not 
always appointed becanse they are learned or eloqnent, but for other rea- 
sons. The people call the archbishop a dnnce, and say he is au A B C 
archbishop, indicating that he knows little more than the alphabet The 
archbishop determines that the young priest, altliongh he is confessor to 
tlie empress, shall be disciplined ; but the king protects him, and appoints 
him elector of the Uiiivereity of Prague. 

The archbishop, in great wrath at being thus interfered with, sends 
■word to the Pope at Kome, for these are the days when the Church has 
two heads — one at Rome, one at Avignon. The Pope sends back word 
that tlie rebellions priest mnst not be ^>ermitted to go on. Especially is 
he commanded not to preach in a 
language which the people can un- 
dei-stand ; he may preach in Latin, 
but not in Bohemian. 

It is not So easy to stop John 
Hnss, however, for the king is his 
friend, and cares not for priest 
or Pope. The archbishop contents 
himself with gathering up all the 
lx>oks of Doctor Wicklif that he 
can lay his hands upon which have 
been translated into the Bohemian 
language — all that Pi-ofesaor Fanl- 
fash and John Htiss have written — 
and burning them. If the books 
are burned, that will stop the spi-ead 
of heresy, the archbishop imagines. 
The king compels the archbishop 
to pay for the books. This in turn 
makes the Pope angry, and he is- ____^ 
sues orders to the archbishop to -^ - '=-^.i...*i-,ij.a_*E,:^ ^ 

. ,, I ■ > Tt 'HB POPB OH HIS TUEOKB. 

stop all preaclimg m Prague — to 

inform the people that they can no longer liave absolution granted them 
by the priests. The Pope will let the people know that he is supreme. 
Tlie king, however, is not distnrbed by the order, but directs the priests 
to go on with their preaching. The action of the king emboldens Pro- 
fessor Faulfash and John Ilnss, who send letters to the mayors of cities all 
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through Bohemia to i-esist the demands of a corrupt and wicked priest- 
hood. This makes the Pope exceedingly angry, and lie orders the two 
men to appear at Borne and gi^e an accoimt of their doings; but they do 
not obey, for they know that there is a strong prison in Rome for such 
heretics as they — the Castle of St. Angelo. 

Sigismiind is Emperar of Germany. He wants a council of the car- 
dinals and other prelates of the Chnrch called to see if the Chnrch cannot 
be nnited under one Po^ie. The two heads are tearing each other fear- 
fnlly. When the cardinals meet in conncil, they double up their fists, 
take one anotlier by the throat, and ha^e just such rows as the common 
people indulge in upon the streets and in the beer-shops. 

The popes have stirred up wars, and armies are marching, and battles 
are fought, for no one knows what. Tlie Emperor of Germany desires 
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a settlement of tlie troQbles, and throngh hie inflnence a great conneit 
aseeiQbles in tlie old city of Coiistanue, in Switzerland, where all questions 
in dispute are to be discussed. , 

Never before was there such a gathering. The emperor cornea in 
great state. The Pope of Konie is there, but not in state, for he is fear- 
ful that the council may depose hitn. Tliere are seven patriarchs, twenty 
archbishops, twenty cardinals in their red cloaks, twenty-six pi'incee, nine- 
ty-one bishops, one hundred and forty counts, hundreds of doctors of di- 
vinity, and many priests — four thousand or more in all. Multitudes of 
people come, filling the old town to overflowing, and making the dull 
streets alive as never before. Peddlers, hucksters, tricksters, mountebanks, 
tiliarlaCaiis, tramps, monks, friars, beggars^all flock to Constance. 

The princes and counts have their wire-plitlere to influence the cardi- 
nals and bishops. All are hoping to make something ont of the conncil — 
to gain power, or money, or position. The council sits month after mouth, 
to the great profit of all the shopkeepers and grocers in the town. 

During tliese months while the council is in session, one man who 
came to attend it, instead of taking, part in its deliberations, is in prison — 
John IIu33. He came of his own fi-ee-will — because the emperor wished 
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Lira to attend. He might have stayed away, but the emperor sent him a 
paper promiaitig him protection' — that he should be at liberty to uomo and 
go without inoleetation — that no harm should come to him while in Con- 
stance, and yet he is in prison. All through the months while the cardi- 
nals and prelates have been tlierc — 
inarching in procession to and from 
the comicil — living riotously, and 
some o£ them ecandalonsly, tiie man 
who has been preaching that they 
should lead pure lives, and that the 
people have the right to confess their 
sins to God, has been languishing in 
JOHN HD8.. IN paiBoK. pj.;^^ jj^^^ happened it, when he 

liad the emperor's promise wntten out on parchment ? Because the Pope 
elaima to be superior to the erapei-or. "i/e has the right of d 
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emperorsP If he has the right of deposing emperors, then he has the 
right to disregard the promise which the emperor has made to John Huss. 
Ifo faith is to he kept with heretics. So, finding John Huss in their 
power, the Pope and cardinals have thrust him into a dimgeon, and now 
he is to pay the penalty for being a heretic. 

It is July 6th, 1415. All Constance is astir. The people from the 
country flock into the town, for the heretic is to be roasted to death, and 
they must be early on the ground to see the procession which will escort 
tlie fellow from tlie prison to the cathedral. It comes, the cross-bearer at 
the head, cariying a gilded crucifix. Then comes the Bishop of Riga in his 
gorgeous robes ; then a company of soldiers armed with swords and lances, 
guarding the heretic, so that he shall not escape. The streets are thronged 
with people. The women look down from the quaint old windows to 
catch a glimpse of the wicked man, as they suppose him to be. They see 
a man forty years of age. The procession winds through the streets, and 
enters a great hall. The emperor is there, wearing his golden crown, and 
seated in a royal chair. At his right hand stands the Duke of Bavaria, 
holding a cross ; at his left hand is the governor of the Castle of Nurem- 
berg, with a drawn sword. Around are cardinals and archbishops, bishops, 
priests, monks, and friars, and a great multitude of people. 

It is not to the emperor that all eyes are turned to-day, but to John 
Huss, who ascends the platform, and mounts a table, where all can see 
him. He docs not return the gaze, but kneels, and clasps his hands, and 
looks up to Heaven. The soldiers file away ; the bishops, cardinals, and 
prelates take their seats in the council. Bishop Landinus ascends the 
pulpit to preach a sermon from the text, " Shall we continue in sin ?" 
Heresy, he says, is a great sin — one of the greatest a man can commit. It 
destroys the Church. It is right fof* the secular magistrate to destroy those 
with whom it originates. Turning to the emperor, the bishop thus ad- 
dresses him : 

• " It will be a just act, and it is the duty of your Imperial Majesty, 
most invincible Emperor, to execute this stifiF-necked heretic, since he is 
in our hands, and thus shall your Majesty attain an immortal name, with 
old and young, so long as the world shall stand, for performing a deed so 
glorious and so pleasing to God." 

The bishop comes down from the pulpit, and orator Henricus takes 
his place. 

" You are to weigh this matter well," he says to the council " You 
are not to rest till you have burned such a sturdy heretic — one so stiff- 
necked in his damnable error." 
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Then a bishop reads the cimi'ge against Hubs. 

"Yon have disobeyed the Archbishop of Prague. Yon teaoh tliat 
there is a holy catholic oliuruh other tliantliat of which tlie Pope is the 
head — a community of all tlie faithful ordained of God to eternHl life — 
which is heretical." 



" I do not donbt," Hnse replies, " that there is a holy Christian chnroh 
which is a commnnity of the elect, both in this and in the other world." 

" Iluld your tongue ! After we get throngh, you may answei-," says 
Cardinal Von Cammerach. 

" I shall not be able to remember all the chargeB." 

" Silence !" The Archbishop of Florence shouts it. 

John Ilnss drops npon his knees, and lifts his hands toward Heaven. 
Jf they will not hear him, there is One above wlio will. 
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" O God, I commend mv caase to thee." 

The reading goes on. 

" He has taught that after the words of consecration have been pro- 
nounced over the bread it is still natural bread, wliich is heretical." 

" I have not so preached." 

" Silence, heretic !" 

"He has taught that a priest polluted with deadly sins cannot ad- 
minister the sacrament of the altar, which is heretical." 

" I still say that every act of a priest laden with deadly sins is an 
abomination in the sight of God." 

Ah ! that is a home-thrust. Bishops, archbishops, cardinals, and priests, 
who are living with women to whom they have not been married, never 
will forgive the heretic for saying that. 

The last charge is read. 

" He has contemned the Pope's excommunication." 

" I have not. I appealed to him — sent messengers to plead my cause 
before him, who were thrown into prison. I came to this council of my 
own free-will, with a safe-conduct from the emperor." 

John Huss turns toward Sigismuud, and gazes calmly and steadily 
upon him. 

" I came in the full confidence that no violence should be done me, 
and that I might prove my innocence." 

The emperor grows red in the face, for he knows that John Huss 
came of his free-will. He knows that the safe-conduct which he gave has 
been taken away from him. He knows that ten thousand swords would 
leap from their scabbards, and a thousand spears would gleam in the sun- 
light, in Bohemia, to protect the man who is gazing so calmly in his face. 
With shame and confusion he sits there with downcast eyes. Everybody 
can see the reddening of his cheeks. Huss has had no trial ; but an old 
bishop stands up and reads his sentence. He is to be burned to death. 
Once more the prisoner kneels and prays : 

" Lord God, pardon my enemies. Thou knowest that I have been 
falsely accused, and unfairly sentenced. I pray thee, in thine unspeaka- 
ble mercy, not to lay it to their charge." 

The bishops smile scornfully. The heretic is praying God to forgive 
them 1 As if they had done, or could do, anything wrong ! As if his 
prayers were of any account ! They degrade him from the priesthood. 
A bishop's robe is thrown over his shoulders. This in derision. 

" Confess your errors, and retract them, before it is too late," says one 
of the archbishops. 
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He makes no reply to tliem, but tnrna to the people : 
" The bishops want me to retract ; but if I were to do so, I should be 
I liar before God." 

" Silence, joii stiff-necked and wicked heretic!" 

Tliey place a chalice in his hands, and then take it away. 
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" O thou cursed Judas I we take from thee this chalice, in which the 
blood of Clirist is oflFered for the remission of sins," they say. 

There is no blanching of his cheeks. 

" Confiding in my God and Saviour, I indulge the hope that he will 
not take from me the cup of salvation, and I trust that I shall drink of it 
this day in his kingdom," Huss replies. 

Greater than emperor, pope, or archbishop is John Huss, standing there 
beneath the vaulted roof of the old hall. None so calm, so quiet, so peace- 
ful of heart, as he — soon to be one of Liberty's great sons. None so shame- 
faced, so insignificant, as Sigismund, Emperor of Germany. One word 
from his lips would set the prisoner free ; but his craven heart has yielded 
to the demand of those who are thirsting for the blood of Huss. They 
have made him believe that he is not obliged to keep faith with a heretic ; 
yet he knows that he is committing an act which, ever as he recalls it, will 
redden his cheeks with shame. 

" Let him be accursed of God and man eternally." 

In all the assembly of prelates there is not a kindly face, no look 
of pity. 

" I am willing thus to suffer for the truth in the name of Christ." 

They place a paper cap upon his head — a mock crown — with figures 
of devils upon it, and this inscription : 



(t 



THIS IS A HERETIC." 



" Give him over to the beadle." The emperor speaks the words, 
which one day will come back to trouble him. Sooner or later I'etribu- 
tion follows crime. It may not be to-day nor to-morrow, but it will come ; 
and this emperor, the greatest potentate in Europe, will see his empire 
drenched in blood, towns and cities in flames, and the land a desolation, 
for uttering those words. 

Out from the hall moves the procession once more. Out througli the 
door stream the people. A fire is burning in the street, and the priests are 
heaping upon it the books written by IIuss and by Doctor Wicklif. 

Huss smiles when he sees the parchment volumes curling in the flames. 
They can burn the books, but truth and liberty will still live. He walks 
with firm and steady steps. None of all the thousands around are so 
happy as he. The bishops are astonished. 

5 
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" He goes as if on bis way to a banquet," says Bishop Silviiis, 
TltroDgh the Btreets, wlierc the people tlirong the sidewalks and look 
down from the windows of the lofty buildings, moves the proceBBion — out 
to the place where he is to be burned. Wliat is it that Hubs is saying ? 
"I will extol tliee, O Lord; for thou hast lifted me up, and hast not 
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inade my foes to rejoice over me." It is the thirtieth Psalm. They can 
burn his body, but what of that ? Ilis body is not him. 

" Do not believCj" lie says to the people, " that I have taught anything 
but the truth." 

No trembling of the lips — no whitening of his cheeks. He is going 
to testify to the truth. Why should he fear? Truth and liberty are 
eternal, and will live wlien emperor and pope have passed away. Truth 
makes men free, and it will be glorious to die for freedom. The fagots 
are piled around him — bundles of dry sticks. The executioner stands 
with his torch. 

" Renounce your error," shouts the Duke of Bavaria. 

" I have taught no error. The truths I have taught I will seal with 
my blood." 

" Bum him." 

The executioner holds his torch to the fagots. What is it that the 
people hear coming from that sheet of flame ? 

" Glory be to God on high, and on earth peace, good will toward men." 

It is the song which the angels sung above the pastures of Bethlehem. 
And this: 

" We praise thee, we bless thee, we worship thee, we glorify thee, we 
give thanks to thee for thy great glory." It is the Te Deuin Lavdamus. 

The smoke blinds him, the flames are circling above his head. Yet 
the voice goes on : 

" Thou that takest away the sins of the world, have mercy on me." 

The flames wrap him round, his head falls upon his breast. The fire 
does its work, and a heap of ashes is all that remains. The executioner 
gathers them up, and casts them into the river. The winds and waves 
bear them away. The particles sink to the bottom, or are wafted on to 
the great falls at Schaffhausen, where the water foams over the granite 
ledges, and from thence are borne down the Rhine to the sea, as Wicklif s 
dust was borne on the current of the Avon and Severn to the ocean. 

The priests and bishops and Pope have got rid of John IIuss. Have 
they ? By no means. It is only the beginning of their troubles with him, 
for the people of Bohemia resent his death. It is the beginning of a ter- 
rible war, which lasts many years, and drenches the land with blood. 

The cardinals and archbishops do not forget that the man whom they 
have burned to death was made a heretic through reading Doctor Wick- 
liPs books. The doctor has been dead a long while, so they cannot burn 
him, but it will be some satisfaction to let the world know what they 
would do to the doctor if he were only in the flesh, and they issue an 
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order to dig np the bones and bum tliem. We liave seen liow it was 
done. 

Thoiigli tiie monks have burned Jolm IIuss and the bones of Doctor 
Wick I if,- they have not put a stop to tlieir "preaching. Do worda spoken 
in behalf of trutli, justice, and liberty ever die? We shall see by-and-by, 



after a Imndred years have rolled away, how a poor boy — so ]>oor that 
tie will wander through tlie streets and sing for his breakfast, which the 
kind-hearted people will give him — how he will hear Doctor Wieklif and 
John IIuss si>eaking to him acix>ss the centuries. We shall see what a 
mighty work he will do for truth and libeity. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
WHAT LAURENCE COSTER AND JOHN GUTTENBERG DID FOR LIBERTY. 

LAURENCE COSTER is a Dutchman, and lives in the old town of 
Haerlein, in the land of the windmills, whei-e the people have bnilt 
great dikes enclosing portions of the Zii jder - Zee, set the windmills to 
pumping out the water, and laid out the lands into farms. The whole 
country is intereeeted with canals, where the boats come and go, bringing 
cabbages, cheeses, hay, and wood to mtirket. The Dutchmen are very 
industrions. The bovs and girls, as well as the men and women, work in 



the fields and gardens, or tng at the canal-boats. They liaruess their dogs 
into teams, and make them tug at tlie ropes. 

Haerlein is a sleepy old town. The boats lie at the qnays, and now 
and then a cart rnmbles along the sti'cets. The housewives nib and scrub 
their pots and pans in the canals before the doors. They keep their houses 
neat and clean, and wash the' pavements every morning. 

Lanrence Coster lives in Haerlem with his family. He resolves to have 
a day witli tliem in tlie country. He goes out on one of the canal-lxwita 
with tlie childi'en, and sits beneath the trees, to hear the birds sin^ and to 
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bi-eathe the fresh air; and while the children are playing he canes their 
names in the bAvk of the trees with his kiiifot An idea uouies tu him, 
and this is what he says to liiinself : 

*'I might L-arve the lettei-s of the alphabet, eauh letter on a eeparate 
block, ink them over, and then I could stamp any wurd in the lan- 
guage." 

Tliis is in 1433. lie goes home, pi-epares his blocks, carves the lettere, 
ties tliem np with stringM, and prints a pamphlet. Up to this time all the 



books in the world have been written with a pen on parchment. How 
slow! Men have spent a lifetime in writing one lx>ok, beginning when 
tliey were yoimg, working till they were old, and dying with their work 
nnfinished. The Egyptians and Chinese, hundreds of years ago, carved 
letters on blocks and printed frem the blocks ; but this Dntchman of Ilaer- 
lem is the first one to tie letters into woi-ds, and print from them. Lau- 
rence Coster succeeds so well that he employs John Gnttenberg, a yomig 
man from Mentz, to help him. Lanrence keeps his secret well. The peo- 
ple see pamphlets for sale; little do they imagine, however, that they were 
not written with a pen. 
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Cueter dies, but his Beuret does not die witli Iiim. The apprentice, 
John Guttenbei-g, is not a hoy to fot^t what lie has beea doing. He 
goes lip the Ehitie. We may tliiuk of liim as being on a boat that 



slowly makes its way up the stream, past the old towns and castles. 
Kheiiistein, witli its battlements and towei-s and strongbolde, Eeenro from 
all attacks, looms far above the stream. He gazes upon the vineyards, 
sloping from the river up the steep hill -sides. In the autumn the 
peasants gather tiie purpling grapes, and sing their songs as they bear 
the baskets to the wine-press. He comes to IJingen, where the little 
old church with bells in its steeple looks down upon the peaceful river; 
but, not stopping there, he passes on to Strasburg, whose catliedi-al spire 
rises almost to the clouds, as it wem. In that old city John Guttcn- 
bei;g begins to set np type on his own account. He thinks night and 
day, turiiiug Over a pei-plexing question. Wood wears out, and the 
types will not bear the pressure of the printing-press. They must be 
of metal. How shall he make them t Tu cut each type separately by 
hand is too expensive and too slow a process. He must make a mould 
and cast them, and, of course, must have a mould for each letter. That 
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19 expensive; but once getting the 
moulds, lie can cast ttiuuEands of 
types. Of what material shall tltey be 
cast } Lead is too soft. He must ex- 
periment with different metals. Very -» 
floon his money is gone. He wonld 
li 



E 



of John Faust's money that the gold- 
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smith b^ins to think that he never will see it again. But perseverance 
Burinounta all difficulties. One day Guttenbeig shows the goldsmith his 



1 



k 

and the people are taxed as heavilj' " bingkh 

as ever. 

Charles VII. is King of France. He is a eiiBpicions man. lie ie 
afraid-that somebody will put poison in his food, and so makes his ser- 
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vaDte taste of it before touching it liiineelf, andhe eatB so little that he 
will die of etarvation by-and-ly. One day a traveller, who lias a valnable 
book which he would like to sell to the king, comes to the royal palace. 
It is the Bible on vellum, and contains six hundred and seven leaves. It 
is such a beantiful book ttiat tlie king buys it, and pays seven hundred and 
fifty crowns for iL The man takes his money and goes away ; the king 



puts the book in the royal library, and is greatly delighted to know that 
he has such a magnitlcent copy. 

A traveller knocks at the archbishop's palace with a book which he 
would like to show his lordship — a beantiful copy of the Bible. The arch- 
bishop is delighted. He never saw a more perfect book. The letters ai-e 
even. What a steady hand the writer must ha\e had I How clear and 
distinct — not a blot, not an error, anywhere 1 It must have taken the 
writer a lifetime to write it. He i>ays the price. Now he will have some- 
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tiling to show his friends whiuh will astonish them. The archbishop calls 
upon the king. 

" I have something to show you — tlie most magnificent book in the 
woi-ld," says the king. 

" Indeed !" The archbishop is thinking of his own book. 

" Yes ; a copy of the Bible. It is a marvel. The letters are so even 
that yoii cannot discover a shade of difference." 

"I have a splendid copy, and if yours is any more beautiful than 
mine, I ghonld like to see it." 

" Here is mine. Just look at it ;" and the king shows his copy. 

The archbishop turns the leaves. " This is ivmarkable. I don't see 

|)oGobitnm ^a^etonvobcdtitimnt cwa 
Ham (ttanonfolttm ctrnfufSttxpiiSicvia-i 
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but that it is exactlj' like mine." The pages are the same, tlie lettei-s 
the same. Can one man have written both) Impossible. Yet they are 
alike. There is not a particle of difference between theni. " How long 
have yon had thisf the archbishop asks. 

" I bought it the other day of a man who came to tlic palace," 



" Singnlar ! I bonght mine of a man who came to my palace," 

Neitlier tlie king nor tlio archbishop knows what to think of it. They 

place the two Bibles side by side, and find them precisely alike. Tliei-e 

are the same nnmher of pages ; each page begins with the same woi-d ; 

there is not a shadow of variation. Wonderful 1 But the arehbisliop, 
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in a few daje, is still more per- 
plexed. He discovers tliat some 
of the rich citizens of Paris Iiave 
copies of Bibles exactly like the 
king's and his own. More : lie 
discovers that copies are for sale 
here and there. 

"Where did yon get them?" 
" We bought tlieiu of a man 
who came along." 
" Wlio was he ?" 
" We don't know." 
" Tliis is the work of the 
devil." 

The arc)ibisbop can arrive at 
no other conclusion. Tlie Bible 
is a dangerons book. None but 
tlie priests should be permitted to 
read it. But here is the Evil One 

selling it everywhere ; or, if not himself in pei'son, some man has sold him- 
self to Satan for that purpose. He soon dlsuovei's tliat it is Doctor John 
Faust, of Strasburg, 

"You. have sold yourself to the Evil One, and must be burned to 
death." 

Till this moment the great invention has been a secret ; but Doctor 
Fanst must divulge it, or be burned. He sliows the archbishop how the 
Bibles are printed ; and John Guttenbei^ has printed so many of them 
that the price has been reduced one-half. The archbishop, the king, and 

everybody else is astonished. So Faust 

saves his life ; but the idea of hie sell- 
j ing himself to the devil has gone into 

i story and song. It was tlie translation of 

the Bible into English by Doctor Wick- 
lif that gave the fii-at uplift to liberty; 
and, singularly enough, the Bible was the 
lirst book printed by Guttenberg. 

Laurence Coster, when he cut the let- 
ters of tlie alphabet in wooden blocks 
and tied them into words, had no con- 
tnK. ception as to what would come of it ; 
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but the idea was like the bnreting-forth of a fountain in a desert. The 
Etreain that issued from it lias refreshed all tlie earth. With the settiiig- 

np of the printing-press 
began the difFneion of 
knowledge. Knowledge 
leads to liberty. Men 
begin to comprehend 
that they have natural 
rights, which other men 
— nobles, barons, kingR, 
emperors, bishops, ai-cli- 
bighops, and popes — are 
bonnd to respect. 

OnedajWilliaraCax- 
ton, a merchant of Lon- 
don, comes over to Hol- 
land to buy cloth. lie 
sees some of the new 

PRKIBKTIMQ X MBLR TO TUK klKO. , . , 

books, and goes into a 

(From an Old PriDt.) . ,' „ " 

prmtmg-oince to see now 
they aie made. He is greatly interested, buys some of the types, and sets 
np a printing-press in London, in a clia^iel in Westminster Abbey. Quite 
likely tlio printer's workmen do not have a vei-y high regard for the 
monks and friara that swarm around Westminster, for if there is a blot 
on the l>age, they call it a " monk ;" and if there is a blank, they call it 
a " friar." And the boy who brings the ink up from the cellar, aTid gets 
his face and hands black from handling it, they call the "devil" — words 
which are in use to-day in pnnting-offiees. 

The first book printed in England was entitled "The Game of Chess," 
in 1474. The type used was very coai-se. Printers then took gi-eat de- 
light in having large illnniinatcd capital letters at the beginning of a 
book or chapter. They were printed in blue, green, and gold, and made 
the page very beautiful. Caxton printed a Bible, which he presented to 
the king. 

The setting-np of the printing-press soon pnt an end to all the writ- 
ing in the cloietem of the monasteries. The monks lay aside their pens. 
The printing-press tnrns out thousands of copies of a book almost while 
they are sharpening their pens aiid getting their parchment ready. Peo- 
ple begin to read, and from reading comes thinking, and from thinking 
comes something else. 
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Fonr hniidrcd and fifty yeare have passed since Laurence Coeter carved 
the names of his children in the bark of the ti'ees in tlie gardens of Ilaer- 
leni — ainue Jolin Giittenberg printed his first hook in that out-of-the-way 
chamber ; but through all the years that discovery of nsing types to ex- 
press ideas has been, like the flowing of a rivor, widening and deepening. 
Throngh the enei^izing influence of the printing-press, emperors, kings, 
and despots liave seen tlieir power gradually waning, and the people be- 
coming their masters. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE MEN WHO ASK QUESTIONS. 

ON ati evening in October, six gentlemen and a servant ride out fi-oin 
the old city of Saragossa, iii Spain, taking a road wliicli leads west- 
wai-d. They are starting at tliJs hour of tlie day for Yalladolid; they 
do not expect, however, to reach it at onee, for it is two hundred miles 
distant. They do not care to have everybody know that tliey are making 
the jonniey, for tbero are bands of armed men on the lookont for them ; 
especially are they on the watch for the servant of tlie party — Ferdinand 
— a yonng man seventeen yeare old. 
Althongh a servant, he has a well- 
filled pnrse in his pocket, for he is 
going all the way to Valladolid — 
to get married — and has taken a 
liberal amount of money. Not many 
I servants can show so large a sum. 
The tmvellers ride till daybreak, and 
' then stop at an ont-of-the-way town 
to rest through the day, at night 
travelling once more. They take 
by-roads and pass through obscure 
towns, and halt again when morning 
comes. Ferdinand never has seen 
the young lady whom he is about to 

VALLADULIU CATH£I>IIAL. J a J 

marry; but some of the gentlemen 
whom he serves say that she is very fair; that her features are regular; 
her hair a light chestnnt; that she has a mild bine eye, and is modest 
and charming in all her ways. "She is the handsomest lady I ever be- 
held, and the most gracious in her manners," says one. Perhaps he thinks 
it will please Ferdinand thus to set forth the charms of the lady. At any 
i-ate, the praise or something else so abstracts liia tlionghts that, when he 
pays the landlord the reokoning at one of the taverns, he leaves his purse 
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behind, and diacovere, wheD lie reaches Valladolid, that he has not a cent 
in hia pocket! Here is a, dilemma for a young in&n on the eve of his 
marriage I 

Ferdinand has served liie fellow-travellers faitlifnlly. lie lias <»red 
for their horses, waited upon tlieui at table, filling their glasi^es with wine, 
and he has done it in a couitly way. The landlords, quite likely, have 
noticed that he is the prince of servants; bnt not one of them, probably, 



has mistrnsted tliat he is indeed a prince — son of the King of Aragon; 
nor do they mistiiist that he is travelling in diegnise to be married to 
Isabella, Princess of Caetile; that he has taken this way to escape those 
who are opposed to the match, and who would lay hands npo.n him if 
possible. 

Isabella never has seen Ferdinand, who is a year yonnger than herself; 
but of all tbe snitors for her hand she has selected him, and is greatly 
6 
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pleased to find him all that her fancy has pictured. She is very religions, 
says her prayers, and goes regularly to confession. 

On tlie 19th of Octobei', 1469, tlie marriage is consummated, for, 



though J^etdinand lias left his purse behind, Ills credit is good. There is 
a great gathering of grandees, noblea, and ladies — two thousand or piore — 
wearing rich dresses; and by the marriage the kingdoms of Aragon and 
Castile are united, making the Spain of these later years. 
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After her marriage she has another confessor, Thomas de Torquemada, 
a Douiiuican monk, who wears a black cowl. 

" I want yoa to make a promise," he says to Isabella. 

"What is it?" 

" Tliat when you come to the thi-one, you will exter- 
minate heresy." 

Isabella promises to do as he desires. 

Tiie yeai-8 go by, and after the death of her brother 
Henry, in 1476, Isabella is queen. Tiiei-e are liereties in 
Spain, men who dare to tliirik for themselves. That is 
a terrible crime in the eyes of Thomas de Torquemada, 
and it nmst be stopped. The Pope has an institution 
already organized by which heretics can be rooted out 
— the Holy Office, as it is called. The men connect- 
ed with it are Inquisitors, or men who ask questions. 
Thomas de Torquemada is chief questioner. Tlie men 
who ask questions do it in private. If they have a suspicion tliat a 
man is an unbeliever, they may arrest liim, and bring him to their secret 
chamber and question Iiim. These are tlieir rules: Any one may wit- 
ness i^ainst an accused person. The Holy Office may take the evidence 
of one heretic against another ; but a hei-etio's evidence in favor of a per- 
son is good for nothing. If two witnesses testify one \n favor and the 
other against a person, the testimony of the first is to be rejected, while 
the last shall be accepted, A wife may testify against a husband, and it 
shall be received ; but if slie testifies in \\\%fiivor, it shall be rejected; and 
BO with the husband against the wife, or children against parents, or par- 
ents against children. If a witness does not testify all that the questioner 
desires, they may put hivi to the tortui-e. 

The questioning takes place in an out-of-the-way chamber, in a build- 
ing that has thick stone-wiilis — so thick that no moan or wail will reach 
the ears of the passer-by. There is tlie thumb-screw — a 
little vise in which the accused must put his thumb, and 
then the screw is turned a little. It begins to bite. An- 
other turn; it bites harder. More turning, a little at a 
time, till tiie end of the tlmmb is as thin almost as a wafer 
— mashed to a jelly, and tlie blood oozes from every pore. 

There is a nng-bolt in the floor, a pnlley overhead. The questionei-s 
tie the feet of the prisoners to the ring, theii" liands to the pulley ; then tug 
at the rope till the arms of the accused are almost pulled from the shoul- 
ders, and their legs from the body. 
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Another inBtrmticTit is the rack. The prisoner is thrown upon a lad- 
der and liis feet tied to iron bolts in the wall, and hid arms to a windlass, 
and men willi levers work it till tlie knees and arms are pulled from their 
sockets. Another instrnment is the rolling bench — a table stndded with 
projecting knobs of oak. The accused are stripped to tiie skin, thrown 
npon the table, tied hands and feet, and a heavy roller filled with knobs 
rolled over tliein, grinding the flesh to jelly- 
There are pmiohes for punching holes in the ears and tongues of the 
heretics, and skewers to nin throngh them, and pincers for pulling their 
tongues out by the roots, knotted whips, ii-on collars set with sharp teeth, 
chains, ball?, manacles. 

They fasten the beads of the accused in a frame, put a gag in their 
month, propping the jaws apart Above them is a dish filled with water, 
which drit>s into tlieir tliroat. Drip, drip, drip, it falls hour after hour. 
Swallow they must till they are filled to snSocatiou. 
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Men and women, maidens in their yonth and beauty, have tlie clothes 
torn from their backs, and they must staud exposed before these ques- 
tioners. The Holy Office is amenable to no law. From the decision of 
Thomas de Torquemada tliere is no appeal. No one is exempt from his 
jurisdiction. Rich as well as poor are arrested. It ia easy to accuse men, 
and those who never have dreamed of being heretics find themselves in 
the clutches of Torqueinada. Men who are their eiiomies swear that tliey 
are heretics, to cause their arrest, torture, confiscation of property, and 
death by bnming — so taking revenge. 

Isabella and Ferdinand urge the men who ask questions to do their 
work thoroughly — to let no heretic escape, especially if they have money, 
for by confiscating their property tlie king and queen and the Pope will 
replenish their purses. Thomas de Torquemada is not the man to let the 
grass grow under his feet, especially when' his shara of the plunder will 
be a goodly portion. 

The Holy Office is not a new institution. Pope Innocent VIII., wlio 
has appointed Thomas de Torquemada to superintend it in Spain, did not 
inaugurate it, for other popes liave used it to exterminate heresy. 'Innocent 
has set it in operation in Spain to bring money into hia pocket He is 
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greedy for wealth. lie puts it in opei-ation in Rome. If a man in Rome 
commite nmrder, or any otlier crime, he can go clear of punishment by 
paying a good snm to the Pope. lie puts money into his pockets by li- 
censing priests to keep taverns, play-hoiiBes, and other establishments dis- 
reputable for priests or anybody else to keep. Being a priest, the Pope 
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cannot marry ; but he has children, Beverthelees, and appoints Uiem to 
lucrative poBitions. He sella indulgences and pardons for any crime. 

One of the persons accused by Torqiiemada is Sefior Pecho, who is 
worth a great deal of money. Torquemada seizes it all, and puts the 
owner to death. The widow and children are beggars in the street ; but 
Isabella, as a special favor, graciously gives them a trifle, but appropriates 
the remainder of the estate to her own use. Not only does she appropri- 
ate tliis, but many other estates, till the Pope, seeing that slio is getting 
more than her share of the S)X>iIs, sends a legate to look after his portion. 
But Isabella knows how to manage the legate. She gives liim a liberal 
share of the plunder, and he reports that the expenses of the Office use itp 
pretty much all of the property of the accused. 

Thousands are cast into prison. More than two thousand men and 
women are bnmed — thrown into furnaces. Otlier tliousanda flee from 
tho country. 

" Do not take snch hareh measures," is tlie advice of some of her 
friends. 

" It is better for tlie service of God that the conntry shonld be depop- 
ulated than that it should be polluted with heresy," Isabella replies. 
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Among others burned is the good Bishop of Tarragons. Man; wid- 
ows are condemned, especially widows of rioli men. Is it that the; are 
greater heretics than others ? Or is it that Isabella and Torquemada can 



secure their estates t They are working zealously to bring all the world 
to one way of tliiiiking — their way. Tlieirs is the right way, and if any 
one donbta it, he is to be put to death. Liberty of conscience, liberty of 
thought, speed), or action, are all unknown. The Pope lias decreed that 
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no one shall dissent from his decree or authority, or, if doing so, death 
shall be his portion. 

If a witness shall swear falsely, or cause a heretic, or one who is not a 
heretic, to be put to death, he shall not be put to death in turn, though the 
Holy OflSce may, if it see fit, put him in prison. 

If a man be accused, he must pay the men who ask questions for their 
time and trouble of accusing him I 

If a man be condemned and put to death, infamy shall forever be 
heaped upon his children, on the ground that childi*eu are partakers of the 
sins of their parents. But the Pope is merciful, and the Holy Office may 
sell the children into slavery. 

If a man be condemned and his property confiscated, though he may 
be innocent, the Holy Office is under no obligation to return it, on the 
ground that to be poor will make men humble ! 

If a man blaspheme, this is his punishment : he must stand outside of 
the church on Sundays when mass is said. But if he say anything against 
the Pope, the Church, the Virgin, or if he read the Bible, or do not con- 
fess to the priest, he shall be put to death I If a priest swear profanely, 
he may be fined, but the public shall know nothing of it. 

If a man be a heretic, his wife must leave him. A man must leave 
his wife if she be an unbeliever. Children must f oreake parents, and par- 
ents children. 

Persons condemned by the men who ask questions are burned to death. 
The burning is called an auto-da-fe — the act of faith. It is a great occa- 
sion. Ferdinand and Isabella, all the grandees and ladies, the cardinals, 
archbishops, bishops, priests, and multitudes of people, assemble to witnes8 
the burning. There is a grand procession. The school children; the 
priests, in companies, wearing their robes, carrying crowns, banners, and 
candles, escort the condemned to death. The victims wear yellow gowns, 
upon which are embroidered black devils with hoofs, horns, and tails. 
Gags are thrust into the victims' months, so that they may not speak to 
the people. 

Following the condemned are the magistrates, nobles, bishops, cardi- 
nals, the king and queen, the men who ask questions carrying a blood-red 
flag. A great crowd surges along the streets. 

The procession reaches the place of burning, where a bishop or priest 
preaches a sermon praising the Pope, heaping upon the condemned the in- 
sulting epithets. They are dogs, vipei-s, wild beasts, enemies of God and 
man, fit only to be given over to the flames — to bum eteraally. The 
sheriff reads their sentence ; the bishop and priests chant a psalm. 
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" Deal with them gently," says the judge to the executioner, who chaioB 
them to the stakes, heaps the wood aixiund them, and sets it on fire ; and 



80 the men and women, whose only crime has been dissent from believing 
as the Pope believes, are pnt to death. Ferdinand, Isabella, Torqiiemada, 
and the Pope take possession of tlieir estates, and the children are reduced 
to beggary. In a short time the country is filled with beggars, who wan- 
der throiigli the streets in rags, homeless and friendless. It is a crime to 
give charity to childi-en of condemned hereti<». They are ontcaste, slint 
out from all hnman sympatJiy. 

While Ferdinand and Isabella are thus reoting ont heresy, they are 
trying to drive the Moors from the country. Armies are marshalled, 
battles fooght, cities besieged. Tiie Moors are compelled to leave their 
beautiful palaces, wliere they have enjoyed quiet and peace for centuries; 
but Fei'dinand and Isabella are strongest, and the}' are driven from the 
homes where tiie fountains are ever flowing amidst tlie palm-trees in 
the spaciona courts. The king and queen accompany the armies and an- 
imate the soldiers by their presence. 

One day a middle-aged man, a sailor, comes into camp, bringing a 
letter for Fernando de Talavera, Isabella's old confessor — a letter writ- 
ten by Talavera's friend, the good prior Father Perez, of the Convent of 
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Rabiada, near FaloB, introducing the sailor, who lias an idea tliat tlie 
earth is i-ound, and that if he were to sail west lie might reach tlie east 
Tlio sailor wants to lay the pi-oject before Ferdinand and Isabella. 
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j Father Talavera receives the sail- 
] or courteoosly, aud introduces liiin 
to Ferdinand aud Isabella, who lis- 
' teu with interest to hie project; but 
they have other tilings on hand, and 
cannot aid htm in fitting ont au ex- 
pedition to explore unknown seas. 
The Bailor, however, is not a man to 
be discouraged by trifles. He will 
wait, years will go by, and his beard 
will turn to gray; but let him not 
be forgotten, for we sliall see him 
again. 

The war against the Moors goes 
on. When Ferdinand and Isabella 
are in need of money to pay the troops, the rich Jews supply tliein, for 
there are many Jews in the conutiy. They are thrifty and industrious, 
carry on trade, attend to their own affairs, care for their poor, and are 
peacefully disposed. In all Spain there are no better snbjects tlian they. 
Tlirough tlieir aid, Ferdinand and Isabella keep their armies in the field, 
winning battle after battle, taking town after town, driving the Moors at 
last to their last stronghold, the old city of Granada, in which is the AU 
hambra, the gorgeous palace, one 
fiom which for centuries the Moon 
ish flag has waved in triumph; but 
on the 2d of January, 1492, the ban- 
ner with the crescent moon upon its 
folds gives place to the fi^ bearing 
the cross, and Feidinand and Isabel- 
la take possession of the Alhambra. 

In all the wide world tliere is 
no palace like this, with its massive 
walls, spacious halls, marble flooi-s, 
elaborately cliiselled columns and ar- 
abesque roofs ; its gardens, where the 
roses are always in bloom, where 
fountains are ever playing. For six 
hnndred years the Moors have ruled 
in Granada, but to-day they surren- 
der all to Ferdinand and Isabella. aloho 
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" You shall still be a free people ; you shall be treated with respect ; 
shall have your own enstoms, and shall not be molested in your religion. 
No Moor shall .be compelled to become a Christian." It is Ferdinand's 
promise. 

The Spanish troops march into the city, the Moors lay down their arms, 
the crescent flag comes down, and the cross takes its place. In the courts 
of the Alhambra a Te Deum is chanted, and Father Fernando de Tala- 
vera, Isabella's old confessor, is appointed archbishop in a city in which 
till now there has not been a Cliristian. All are Moors or Jews. Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella are masters of all Spain. All Christian heretics have 
been rooted out. The fires have blazed, thousands have been burned, other 
thonsands have fled, and from the confiscated estates the king and queen, 
Torquemada and the Pope, have reaped rich harvests. But there are the 
Jews. Their ancestore crucified the Saviour. Tliey will not eat pork, 
and they will persist in eating meat on Fridays. They read the Old Testa- 
ment and the Talmud. They are sharp at a bargain, and are getting rich. 
But what rights has a Jew? Not any. Tliey must become Christians, 
or they shall be turned over to be dealt with by Toi-quemada. 

On the 30th of March, 1492, Ferdinand and Isabella issue this procla- 
mation : 

"If after July 31st a Jew is found in the country, he shall be put to 
death. No one shall give shelter to a Jew. Any one doing so shall for- 
feit all his property. The Jews may sell their houses and farms, but no 
one shall be permitted to carry any gold or silver out of the country." 

That is the order which Ferdinand and Isabella issue on the last day 
of March. If the Jews cannot carry gold or silver, what can they carry? 
Who will buy their farms ? Who pay a tithe of the value of the property ? 

Rabbi Abarbanal is an old man wlio has been of great service to the 
king and queen. When they wanted money to carry on the war against 
the Moors, he supplied them, paid the troops, and so enabled them to con- 
quer. He enters the Alhambra, and kneels before them on the marble 
pavement. 

" Have mercy, O king I Use us not so cruelly. I will pay six hundred 
thousand crowns of gold for tlie ransom of my people." 

" Do not take it." Isabella speaks the words. Thomas de Torquemada 
is her confessor, and now he rushes into the audience - chamber, with a 
crucifix in his hand. 

"Judas sold the son of God once for thirty pieces of silver, and you 
are going to sell him again. Do it 1 Here he is. Sell Jesus !" 

He throws the crucifix upon the table, and runs out of the hall. The 
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g(K)d old rablii turns away, for Ferdiuaiid has a deaf ear to hi? entreaty. 
Perhaps an idea has dawned upon liiin. Will he not, by the coiitiscation 
of all tlie property of the Jews, get more than six hundred thousand 
crowns ? 

From the ports o£ Carthagena, Valencia, Cadiz, Gibi-altar, ships are 
Bailing away, carrying the fugitives to Africa, Italy, and the East Some 
are shipwiiBcked, some murdered; many die of disease, more by famine. 
Some are sold into slavery. Remorselessly the edict is carried out Their 
property is seized, and Ferdinand grows rich upon the spoils. 

Tlirongli the waning summer months tlie stricken Jews take their de- 
parture : five hundred thousand are driven from the countrj- ! With them 
go the thiift and industry of Spain. Isabella, Ferdinand, and the Pope, 
through the Holy Olfice, have possession of tJie property ; but estates with- 
out tenants bring no income to the treasnry. In driving them out, Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella kill tlie goose tliat laid the golden e^. 
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Besides the five hiindi-ed tliousand Jews driven ont, more than one 
hundred thoiiBaiid heretics are burned to death, or are thrown into prison, 
or lose their piopeity by confiscation. The reeorda of tlie Holy Office 
show how zealously Torquemada worked to exterminate Iieretics. 

This is the recoi'd : 

Bnmcd m the sinke 10,220 ' 

Pied in prison 6,880 

Punished by confiscation of property, perpetual irapruonment, or Ion 

•of all civil rights 97,321 

Total 114,431 

Torqneinada dies; but Diego Deza steps into his place as clnef 
qnestionei', and the teirible machine of the Holy Office goes on night 
and day grinding men and women, humanity, liberty, justice, right, and 
truth into the diisL 

" The Moors must be- 
come Christians, or be ban- 
ished," says the new chief 
questioner to Ferdinand. 

" The treaty stipulates 
* that they shall hive peace- 
able enjoyment of their re- 
ligion," Ferdinand replies. 

" Their religion is an 
abomination in the sight of 
God. It is riglit to break 
faith with inlideW 

Ferdinand sees an op- 
portunity to fill liis treasury. 
The Holy Office urges him 
to show his zeal for the 
Chureh, and he inakes his 
decision ; 

" The Moors must be- 
come Christians, or leave the 
conntry." 

Tlie expulsion begins, 
and year after year goes on. 
The conquered Moslems, 
since their surrender, have stubt bckkb im efaim. 
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l>een dutiful subjects. Many of them are wealtliy. They offer to buy 
their raiieom, but they appeal to deaf ears and to stony hearts. Pity has 
fled, and hiimanity is dead. Into 
the treasury of tlie Church and tlie 
king flows the accnmulated wealth 
of six hundred years. Some of 
the Mooi-8 Iiave professedly be- 
come Christians; but they will eat 
no pork, and they will eat meat 
on Friday, as the Holy Ofliee dis- 
covers, and they are hurried to 
the stake to pay the penalty with 
their lives. Fires blaze. Men, 
women, and children are burned 
to death. Weeping and wailing 
is heard on every hand ; dismay 
and despair are seen in tlie face 
of every Moor. On the side of 
Ferdinand, Isabella, and tlie Pope 
there is power; bnt for the Moore 
thei-e is no comforter. So Ferdi- 
' MOORS nand and Isabella rear the fonn- 

dations of their nnited thrones on 
the graves of hundreds of thonsands of the victims of their broken faith : 
while tlie Pope joins them in exterminating the last vestige of liberty, 
honor, justice, and right. 

The king, queen, and the Pope take possession of the estates; and the 
country is filled with beware, who wander homeless, fi-iendless, through 
the land, holding out their hands to the passers-by, iu the streets of the 
cities, for a morsel of bread. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
HOW A BiAN TRIED TO BEACH THE EAST BY SAILING WEST. 

IT is the month of Febrnary, 1492. The skies are mild, the flowers, 
in bloom, and tlie birds are sin^ng in the orange gardens of the 
Alhambra, in tlie old town of Granada. Kotwithstandiug this joy and 
gladness in nature, there is one man in Oranada who haa no heart to en- 
joy it, for he has jnst seen a great hope, one which he has chenBhed many 
years, go down, never to rise again, bo far as he can see. He comes ont 
from the Alhambra — leaving its magnificent colonnades, its babbling fonn- 
tains, its beantiful gardens, never expecting again to behold them — mounts 
a mule, rides out through tlie narrow streets, tlirongh the city gate, with 
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his head bowed upon liis breast. He is a gray-bearded man, and time ie 
deepening the furrows in his forehead, and on this day tliey are deeper 
than ever. He lias a prond spirit, and it is haixl to bear the great disap- 
pointment that has cottie to him. Id bitterness of spirit, he rides away. 

He is a sailor, and has conceived the idea that by sailing west be can 
i-each the east. He believes that the eartli ie round, althongh nearly everi*- 
body else says that it is flat The sailor was bom iu Genoa, where, when 



lie was a boy, he helped his father comb wool. He went to school in 
Pavia, and studied Latin, geometry, astronomy, and navigation. When he 
was only fourteen years old, he went to sea with his uncle, and was in a 
battle with some Venetian ships. TJien he sailed through the Straits of 
Gibmltar, coasted along Africa as far south as Ouiana. Once, oS the 
coast of Portugal, he had a terrible fight with a Venetian ship. He was 
a captain then. Both of the ships were set on fire, and he saved himself 
by swimming two miles to the shoi-e. It was a fortunate escape, however, 
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for an old sea captain, wlio bad a ^ 

l>eatitifiil daughter, befrionded him, 
aud the daughter became his wife. 

Those wei-e delightful daya. Lia- 
lion was a i-oyal city. It had a etmng 
old castle, bnilt of Btoue — the Castle 
of Beletn — and a castle on a hill 
overlooking the town. Every day 
there were processions of priests ii> 
the streets, carrying banners and 



The old captain had made many 
voj^es to the Canary Islands. He 
did not believe tlie gtories told abont 
the unknown sea fnr away to the 
west of the islands — that it was boil- 
ing-hot, nor that the great continent 
Atlantis which Plato wrote about 
had disa|ipeai-ed beneath the waves. It was from talking with his wife's 
father tliat the gray-bearded man had come to believe that by sailing west 
he could i-each the Indies. He remembered that the old Carthaginians 
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tiiaintained that there ^^erc gi-een islands in the west. He had read tliat 
St. Bi-aiidon, a pnest of Scotland, eight hiiiidied years before, Iiad beeu 
swept by a storm far away to the west, and had landed in a Etrange coun- 
try. He was informed that Martin Vincent, s sailor of Lisbon, when he 
was four htmdred mites from land, on a voyage to the Canary Islands, 
once picked up a piece of wood cnrionaly carved, which the winds had 
drifted from tlie west. Keede like those brought from India had floated 
to the shores of Portugal, and tlie bodies of two men unlike any other 
hnman beings had been seen in the water by sailors when far from land. 
From whence came they "i 

Fired with enthusiasm, the sailor went to the king, John of Portugal, 
with his project, and made it so plain that the earth was round, that China 
(which Marco Polo had visited) conid be reached by sailing west, that the 
king in part believed it. But would not great glory, honor, and advantage 
come from such a discovery I Certainly ; and the king determined to 
secure whatever benefit might come from it. He was not a high-minded 
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mail, and, after getting all the information he could from tlie Bailor, sent 
out a ship secretly to make discoveries; but the sailors, after a few days, 



became frightened at finding themselves so far from land, and returned, 
saying that there was no land in that direction. " Yon can't reach the 
cast by sailing west," tliey said. 

Those wei-e dark days to the brave sailor. The king had acted per- 
Miouely, and now his wife died.- He uonld no longer stay in Lisbon, but 
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took his little boy, Diego, mid went home to his ijative city (Genoa), for 
he thought {)erlia].>s hie townBmen would help him ; but the; laughed at 
him iuBtead. 

" ^ach the Indies by sailing west !" 

"Yes." 

" You are crazy." 

So lie can get no help from those who know him best. He has r 
brother in Sfiein ; he will go and vieit him. He lauds with his son Diego 
at Paloe. Ilia bix>ther lives in the uonntry. He is too i>oor to hire a mule, 
and the sailor, with his pack on liis back, leading Diego, goes out over the 
dusty road on foot. He comes to the convent I^ Rsbiada. Diego is 
hungry, for he has bad little to eat Surely the good fathers will give 
him a cnist of bread and a drink of water. He knocks at the gate. The 
porter answers the knock, and goes to get a bit of bread, and while he 
is gone Father Perez, the prior of the convent, who lias Ix-en out for a 
walk, comes up. He wears a broad-bnmmed hat, and lias a red cross em- 
broidered on his robe. He is a good man, and lieai-s the sailor's Btory. 

" Keach India by sailing west V 

" Yes." 
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*' That IB an idea worth thinking abont Yon thiist spend the night 
witli ine. I have, a learned friend, Doctor Feniaiidez. I will aek him t« 
come in and spend the evening." 

So the sailor and Diego got a good enpper ; and Father Perez and 
Doctor Fernandez listen to the sailor's story, and are greatly pleased with 
what he has to say. Father Perez gives liim a letter of introduction, as 
we have already seen, to Father Talavera, who is Queen Isabella's con- 
fessor, and who lias great infiuenee at court. He is one of the men who 
ask questions. The sailor must go and see him, and he will introdnce him 
to the king and queen. MeauwliJle, Diego can stay at the convent and at^ 
tend school. This is in 1486. 

The sailor leaves Diego with his good friend, and hastens to Cordova, 
where King Ferdinand is commanding a great army. All the nobles of 
Spain are there, and squadrons are marching to di-ive the Moors ont of tlie 
countiy. The sailor delivers his letter to Father Talavera ; but the queen's 
confessor cannot stop to notice a poor sailor, even tliough he comes with a 



letter from his friend, Father Perez; nor has the king any tijne to listen 
to his story. The army moves away, and the sailor, to keep himself from 
starvation, draws maps and charts, which he sells in Cordova. 

The days are vei'y dark now. No money, and starvation before him. 
Bnt he finds another fi-iend (Cardinal Mendoza), who has great influence 
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with the king. Having married Isabella, and made Caatite and Aragon a 
united country, Fei'dinaiid is planning new euterpriBee. He covets the 



kingdom of Kavarre, in the Pyrenees. He will seize that bj-and-by, and 
so rob Catherine de Foix of her dominion. But just now he is sitting by 
the gurgling fountains. The cardinal goes to the king. 

" I lia^e made the acquaintance of a sailor who has a grand project to 
lay before your Majesty." 

" What is it V 

" To reach the east by sailing west." 

" Oh yes, I remember Fatiier Talavera said something about it some 
time aga" 

" He is no ordinary man. I have listened to bis story with great in- 
terest : his project seems reasonable." 

" I will direct Father Talavera to call a council of learned men to in- 
vestigate the matter," 

The council meets in the Convent of St. Stephen, in Salamanca. There 
are bishops, archbishops, and learned doctors from tlie universities, in the 
assembly, who hear what the sailor has to say. 

" Do you mean to sav tliat you can reach the east by going west i" 

" Yea." 

" It is a preposterous idea." 
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" But the ancient geographer Ptolemy, and tlie learned tneii of his 
time, tnaintained tliat the earth was round ; and if it ie I'ouud, does it not 
stand to reason that we can reach India b; sailing west V 

" No. Tu saj that the earth is round is contrary to the Bible, wliiuh 
says, in the Fsalms, that the heavens are stretched out like a tent Of 
course it must be flat." 

" The sun and moon are round, as we see ; why not the earth f ' tlie 
sailor replies. 

" If the earth is a ball, what holds it up V the cardinal inquires. 

" We might ask what holds the sun and moon up," is the sailor's 
answer, 

" The idea tliat the eai-tb is round is absurd. How can men walk with 
their heads hanging down and their feet upward, like flies on a ceiling '(" 
asks a learned doctor, 

" How can trees grow with their roots in the air !" interposes an- 
other. 

" The water would all nm out of the ponds, and we should all fall 
off," says still another. 

So the wise doctors reason. 

" The idea is based on a false philosophy, and to say tliat the eailli is 
I'ouud is heresy," says one. 



That is their decision. Heresy ! It is an ominous word. The men 
who ask questions make short work with heretics. The sailor must he 
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carefnl abont liiB belief. If be maintaiiie that the world ie round, when 
the doutore Bay it is flat, it will be worse for him. 

Seven years past The sailor is growing old, but he has not given up 
his belief that he can reach India by sailing west. He has waited for 
Ferdinand and Isabella to drive the Moors from Spain. They have suc- 
ceeded — have taken the last stronghold, Granada, and are now in the 
grand and beautiful Alhambi-a, with their little girl Katherine, who is fonr 



years old. They sit by the gni^ling fountains, walk amidst the orange- 
groves, and stroll along the corridors where the Moorish kings have lived 
in Inxuriance and piide. The sailor has thought, now that the war is 
over, Ferdinand and Isabella would aid him. Vain hope; he has had his 
last interview with them. The queen was almost persuaded to help him, 
but has at last declined. Never again will be trouble her. Ho is riding 
away, turning his back foi^ever on Spain. 

" Have you seen a man on a mule — a gray-bearded mau — pass out of 
tlie gate ?" 
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A koi*8em&u asks the question of the soldier gnaitling the entrance to 
the city. 

"Yes; tliere he is, away on the plain," says the sentinel, pointing to 
the retreating form. 

The horseman sees a little speck far away, strikes the spurs into the 
sides of the horse, and flies like the wind along the road. 

« Halloo !" 

The sailor reins in his mule. 

" The queen has sent me to ask you to i-etum." 

Christopher Columbus turns once more to the city, and with him turns 
the world. It was Luis St. Angel, one of Columbus's friends, who saw 
him ride away so downheai*ted, who liastened to the queen to pei*suade her 
to call him back. 

" Think how great the gain may be, at a trifling expense, if what the 
sailor believes should prove true," said the earnest man.. 

" It shall be done. I will undertake. I will pledge my jewels to 
raise the money. Call him back." 

So the horseman rides after him. He goes back to the grand palace 
to hold one more interview with the king and queen. Perhaps, while 
they are turning over the project, lie plays with the little girl Katherine, 
taking her in his arms, maybe, and telling her a story. Let us keep 
Katherine in remembrance, for we shall see her by-and-by. 

All things are arranged. It is the 3d of August. Three little ships 
lie at anchor in the harbor of Palos. They are little larger than fishing- 
boats, and only the largest has a deck in the centre. The other two are 
built high, with decks at stem and stern, but open in the centre. There is 
a commotion on shipboard and on the shore. A great crowd has assem- 
bled, for the ships are about to sail away where ships never yet have sailed, 
over unknown seas — over that sea where the waves are boiling-hot. The 
sailora are loath to go. No one knows what dangers await them — what 
storms, what whirlpools, what mysterious agencies may destroy them. The 
admiral of the little fleet (the gray-bearded sailor, Christopher Columbus) 
savs that the world is round : if so, how will thev ever be able to return ? 
Can a ship sail up-hill ? The sailors have not volunteered to go, but have 
been forced into service by the king. On the shore their friends are weep- 
ing and lamenting their departure. Never again will they behold them. 
The vessels are the Santa Marm^ with tlie admiral's flag flying above it ; 
the Pinta, commanded by Alonzo Pinzon ; and the Nifla^ commanded by 
Yanez Pinzon. 

Columbus's ever-faithful friend, the good prior of La Rabiada, stands 
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iipoD the deck of the Santa Maria to bestow his blessing. The last good- 
bye 16 spoken, the anchors are raised, the sails spread, aiid the vessels sail 
away, taping their course toward the. Canaries. 

On the third day the Pinta^a signal of distress is flying ; her rudder is 
unhung and broken, but Captain Alonzo Finzon is an able seaman, and 



secures it with ropes until tlie Canary Islands ai-e reached, when a new 
rudder is obtained. 

On Saturday, the 6th of September, the three vessels turn their prows 
westward. On Sunday morning they are still within siglit of land ; but a 
fresh breeze springs up, and soon the last glimpse fades away. 

Tlie eailo* would be brave in a battle, but now they give way to their 
fears. The apprehension of experiencing something which no man has 
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ever experienced — sornetliiiig strange and terrible — caiiees their cIieekB to 
wliiten and their eyes to fill witli tears. 

The admiral calms tbem \>y hie deBcription of India — a land abound- 
ing with gold and silver and pi'scious stones, which they will enrely visit. 

Monday morning comes, and they discover the mast of a vessel float- 
ing in the sea, which is covered with sea-weed, and has been a long time 
In the water. The sailoi-e give way to their lamentations. They too, sure- 
ly, will be shipwrecked. 

On the 13th of September the ships are two hundred miles west of the 
Canaries. Columbus notices, in the evening, tliat the compass no longer 
points to the north star, but has changed five degrees to the west What 
is the meaning of it ? Is the guide to whicli they have always trusted to 
fail tliein now t He knows that the sim and moon are globes ; he believes 
that the earth also is a globe ; but he does not know that the earth tnms 
on it« axis every twenty-four hours — so bringing day and night. Such an 
idea has not yet dawned upon the mind of any man. There is a young 
man, however, up in Poland, Kikotaus Kopemik, nineteen years old, who 
is studying astronomy, and who a few years hence will propound the 
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Btartling theory that the apparent movement of the Bim around the eartli 
is in I'eality the earth ttimJDg on its axis every twenty-fonr horn's. 

There ia also a man in Pisa — the city in which there is a wonderful 
leaning tower — Galileo, who is stndyiug tlie heavens. He is twenty-fleveu 
yeara old ; and a few yeare 
hence he will coustrtict a tiil)e 
with glasses in it which will 
bring the stars and planets so 
near to the eartli that he will 
see that several moons are 
clastered around Jupiter — that 
tliE^ change their positions 
from day to day. 

But Christopher Colinnbns 
knows nothing of this ; he soes 
only that his compass is fail- 
ing him. The saiioi-s behold 
it with terror ; bnt he quiets 
their fears by saying that the 
north star is not exactly north. 
On, day after day, they sail. 
Birds hover around the ships. 
Tlie water is full of sea-weed. 
By the 1st of October they 
have sailed twenty-thi-ee hundred miles — though the reckoning which 
Columbus shows to the sailors makes it only seventeen hundred miles. 

The wind blows steadily from the east; but the sailors, seeing how 
far they have come, fear that with the wind blowing steadily in one di- 
rection they never will be able to return. Tliey are all but ready to 
mutiny ; but Columbus quiets them, and ofEers to give twenty-five dollai-s 
to the man who first discovers land. Now all eyes are turned toward the 
west. 

"Land!" 

A sailor shouts it. All hearts beat more quickly, but the sailor .is mis- 
taken : no land is to be seen, and the entliuaiasm is followed by despond- 
ency. Tliey murmur once more. 

" We are not far from land. We shall soon discover it," says Columbus. 
" See ! there is a bush with berries on it." 

They pick up a shrub floating in the sea. Sure enough tlierc are ber- 
ries on it. That did not grow in the sea. 
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"These are land birds," says Colombiis, pointing to birds that hover 
arotiud the vessels. 

" Look there ! A piece of wood. That did not grow iq the sea." 

They pick up the wood. " What I it is carved. These are marks of 
tools. It is not pai-t of a vessel. It did not come from a ship. No sliip 
ever sailed hero. There must be land ahead." 

At sunset the crew kueel upon the deck, and chant the vesper-hymn. 



It is sixty-seven days since they left Palos. Colambus h'ias calculated 
timt it is tbi-ee thonsand miles from Spain to China, and he has sailed al- 
most that far. He knows from the birds around him, by tho change in 
the temperature of the atmosphere, that lie cannot be far from land. Once 
only has be changed bis conrse, and that to the south-west, following the 
birds which fly in that direction. Ten o'clock. Wliat is that ? A light I 
There it is — far away. A moment he sees it It is gone. There it is again. 
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Two o'clock in the morning, October 12th — hour most memorable I 
Roderigo de Friana is on the lookout at tlie mast-head of the Pinta. 
What is that? It cannot be a bank of cloud, for the elare are brightly 
shining. 

" Land I Land I Land I" 

There is a commotion on shipboard. 

" Where r 

" There — there. Don't jon see it %" 

" Laud ! Land I Land 1" 

The cannon are fired. No echoes like those ever before were awakened 
along the shores of the Balkama Isles. Day dawns. 

There it is, a green and sunny isle — an earthly paradise — green trees, 
fmgrant flowers, myriads of birds, group of men, women, and vbildreb, 
gazing in wonder upon the shi[^. 

The sailors who have been so faint-hearted, so ready to mntiny, throw 
themselves upon the deck and beg Columbas to forgive them. The anch- 
ors are dropped and the boats lowered. The banner of Spain is un- 
furled, and Colnmbus, in a scarlet robe, wearing his sword, approaches the 
shore. He steps from the boat, kneels, and with clasped hands gives 



thanks to God, and then with imposing ceremonies takes possession of the 
land in the name of the king and queen, and nami^ it San Salvador. The 
natives gatlier around, wondering at what they see. From whence came 
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these beings? From the clouds? Or did they rise from the seal They 
accept with delight the trinkets which Cohimbiis gives tliein. Thej throw 
themselves into the water and swim out to the ships, climb the sides, and 
gaze in astoiiishiQeiit at what they beliold. When the cannon ai-e fired, 



they fall on their fftces. To them it is lightning and thunder. They bring 
fruits (bananas and yams and oranges), and birds of bright pinniage (par- 
rots and other birds), and give them to the sailora. They wear pieces of 
gold attached to their ears, which they give in exchange for little tinkling 
bells. The Spaniards are eager to obtain gold. 

"Where did yon get it?" they ask, by signs, and the Indians point 
toward the west. The sailors can see other islands lying along the hori- 
zon, and they enter the ships and sail away, carrying seven of the Indians, 
who willingly go with them. 

They visit island after island, gazing in wonder and delight at the ever- 
changing bnt beautiful panoi'ama. The mountains are clothed with trop- 
ical verdure. There are myiiads of bright-hned flowers, climbing vines, 
groves of palm and cocoa. The sea breaks on pebbled beaches, the skies 
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are mild, the air balmy and resonant with the Bon^ of birds such as they 
never befoie have seen. They have found paradise. 

They come to an island larger than tlie otliei-s, where rivera of sweet 
waters descend fi-om the moinitains. Tliey go up a placid sti-eam in their 
boats, beholding everywliere new beanties. 

"I conld live here forever," says Coliimbiis. The natives call this 
island Cuba. He letums to the ship and coasts for three days along the 
shores, believing that he has reached India. 

The Indians bring them a fruit which grows in the ground, wliicli 
they roast in a bed of hot ashes, and whiuh is sweet and nutritions. 

"What do you call it?" the sailoi-s ask, by signs. 

" Batatoes." 

Tliis is the iii'st eating of potatoes by Europeans. 

Tlie Indians roll up a dry leaf of a plant which bears a Iieanlifnl pink 
flower, light one end and inhale the smoke at the other end, piifHng it 
from their mouth and nostrils. 

" To-bac-co," say they. 
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The sailoi-B tiy it, and ai-e made Bick at first, but eoon enjoy it. From . 
Cuba tlie vessels sail to an island wiiich the Indians call Hayti, but which 
Columbus calls lliepaniola. He lauds, and beneatli tlie giant forest trees 
rears a cross and plants the standard of Spain. Thou^nds of parrots 
chatter around them, humming-birds dart swiftly through the air, and 
flamingoes stalk alotig the shore. 

The sailors capture an Indian girl, but Columbus treats her kindly, 
and she is delighted with tlie necklace of little bells which he gives 
her. One of the vessels strikes upon a rock and is wrecked, but the 
Bsilon take the goods on shore. Through the Indian girl, Columbus in- 
duces the natives to return from the forest into which they have fled. 
They ai-e simple-hearted, kiDd,&ud honest; nor do tliey steal any of the 
goods. "They love their neighbors as ttiemselves," writes Columbus in 
his journal. 

The chief gets up a gmnd banquet of fish, fmits, and potatoes ; and, 
after the feast, the natives have a dance. Columbus, in turn, orders the 
sailors to go through military evolutions. The ludians gaze in admiration 
upon the bright swords gleaming in the sunshine, but fall to the ground in 



terror when a cannon is fired. Columbus builds a fort, and leaves a gar- 
rison to hold it, and sails for Spain. He reaches the Azores, but, soon 
after leaving those iglands, a great storm comes on, and the sliips are sep- 
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amted. He fears that all will be lost : but, on the 4th of March, he drops 
anchor at the mouth of the river Tagiie, ten miles from Lisbon; and on 
the 15th of March lie sails into the harbor of Palos. 

What a commotion thera is ! 

" Chi'istopher Columbus has come !" 

The cry rims over the town. Every boat is launched, and the rowers 
pull with all their might, to be the first to reach the ship. 

"A new world ia discovered t" The bells ring, cannon thunder, bon- 
fires blaze. It is not a fiction, for there are the Indians — six of them — and 



parrots, fiaraingoes, rolls of Indian cloth, bananas, potatoes, gold I The 
news goes fi-om house to house. Everybody rejoices over the wonderful 
intelligence. 

It is a triumphal march which Columbns makes to Barcelona — six 
hnndred miles — to pay his respects to Ferdinand and Isabella. He goes 
as a conqueror, noblemen accompanying him. People come from afai- to 
see hitn, to gaze upon the Indians and the parrots. 

The king and queen receive Colnmbus in great state, and take delight 
in honoring him. And why should they not? Has he not given tliem a 
new empire ? Bnt the doctors who ridiculed hiin at Salamanca are en- 
vious. It is not pleasant to have all tlieir tine tlieorics upset, and to feel 
that they have made fools of themselves. Besides, this adventurer is an 
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Italian; and they do not like to thiuk that an Italian, and not a Span- 
iard, IB the discoverer of a new world. The Grand Cardinal invites 
Coliimbiia to a dinner. The great doctors are there. One is bo envious 
that he cannot restrain himself from giving Columhns a little stab. 
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" Do you Uiiiik that tliei'e is no man in Spaiii capable of making the 
discovery ?" he aaka. 

Cohimbiie replies by asking a question : 

" Ig there any one at the table who can make an egg stand on end !" 

They try, but all fail. 

" Can you do it I" 

" Certainly." 

He breaks the shell at the end, and the egg stands. 

" That is the way to do it." 

"Anybody can do that." 

" So anybody can go to the new land, now that I have discovered 
it" 

Very soon Columbus is sailing west again, this time with twelve ships 
and twelve hundred men. Thousands want to go. They take hoives, 
pigs, cattle, and dogs, for these animals are not found in the new world. 
Twelve priests go to convert the Indians to the Catholic faith. He comes 
lo the colony, but no one is there. They find skulls, bones, decayed hodien. 



mills. Tliose whom he left qnarrelled among themselves, then separated 
and lived with the Indians. A powerful tribe came down one day from 
the monntains and killed every Spaniard, and a great many of the coast 
Indians. lie leaves a second colony, and sails a^vay to the west in search 
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of nsw lands, and discovers the island of Jamaica. He finds no tnonn- 
taiiis of gold, and tlie adventni'ers are disappointed. Sickiiesa breaks ont; 
tlieir provisions fail. Some of the ships tnm back to Spain. Many of 
tliose who are with him are yonng noblemen, who, because they do not 



find gold, denonnce Cohimbns as a deceiver; bnt he sails on, discovers new 
lands, and then retniTts to Spain. The nobles are so jealous of him that 
two years pass before he can get ready for another voyage. He sails once 
more, steering farther soiitli, and, after sailing thirty-eight days, discovers 
an island with three mountain peaks, whicii he calls "The Triin'ty;" and 
just beyond he beholds the main -land, South America, and sails many 
miles along the coast This is in 11^8. 

He is Governor of the New World. The only settlement is that in 
Hayti ; but t)ie grandees are so jealous that they cannot bear to have an 
Italian over them. They accuse him to the king falsely, invent lies, till 
the king is persuaded to supersede him, and send out a vain, pompous, 
cruel man — Bobadilla — to be governor, who arrests Columbus, puts him in 
prison, rivets fetters upon his ankles, and sends him to Spain. 

The captain of the ship is indignant at such treatment of the noble- 
hearted sailor, 

" I will strike off the irons," he says. 

" No ; the king commanded me to submit to whatever Bobadilla should 
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order in his name. I will not remove them. I will wear them, aud keep 
them as memorials of my reward '" 

In irons he is taken to Cadiz. 

" Shame ! shame !" 

Tlie people shout it, and the king strikes off the fetters. 

Once more Columbus sails. He is an old man now; his beard is 
white, and he is not so strong as he was. He stops at Hayti, and tlieu sails 



west through the Caribbean Sea, skiiting the main-land, seeking ever to 
find a passage to India. He lands at a place where there is a delicious 
spring of water, and which to this day is called OolnmbiiB's Spring. His 
vessels are driven ashore in a storm. He is taken sick. The Indians are 
hostile. He needs provisions, but cannot get them from the Indiana, who 
are planning to attack the strangers. He must make them supply him 
with food. He understands astronomy, and knows that the moon will 
Boon be eclipsed. The Indians are superetitious, and he sends this word 
to the chiefs ; 

"The Great Spirit is offended with you, because you will not supply 
me with provisions." 

The Indians laugh at the message. 

"You will see the moon fade away. The Great Spirit will cover it 
up aud make it all dark." 
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Tliey laugh E^in. Night comes, and the full tnoon riscB, ronnd and 
red ; but aoou the ludiaiis see a Bliadow creeping over it, beginning at 
one side. 

" A dragon is eating it up I" they cry, and throw themselves upon the 
ground in terror. 

"The Great Spirit will pardon you, and give you back the moon, if 
yon bring me provisions." 

"We will bring tliem." 

They come with baskets filled with yams and potatoes and fruits. So 
he obtains provisions, but hia vessels are driven ashore in a storm, and he 
must die there unless a vessel shall perchance sail along the coast. 

One day tlie sailors see two specks far away, and soon discover that 
they are two vessels. A fire is kindled, and those on board the ships, at- 
ti-acted by the smoke, sail along the shore and discover those whom they 
are seeking. So Columbns and liis fellow-sailors are rescued from death. 

Twelve years have passed since Columbus discovei-ed San Salvador. 
The islands which then were a paradise, the abode of siniple-heai-ted peo- 
ple, are drenched in blood. The Spaniards have had but one thought — 



to get gold and to gratify passion. Thousands of the Indians have been 
killed, other thousands carried into slavery. Tlie Indians had no rights 
which the cruel men felt bound to respect. 
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On the 20tii of May, 1506, at Valladolid, Christopher Cohimbns, old, 
in poverty, begging hie bread, lies down to die. No one cares for him, 
but he dies cahnly and peacefnlly. So vloeee the life of tlie man who led 
the way for the discovery of the future home of Liberty. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE NEW HOME OF LIBERTY. 

THE news that Christopher Corumbiia has discovered wonderful lands 
in tlie West rcRchea the old town of Bristol, in England. Itwas down 
past tliis town tliat tiie dust of Doctor Wicklif floated to the sea. It 
was a Bristol trader whose 
teeth were pulled out by 
John Lackland for refusing 
to give lip his money. The 
inei-chanta of Bristol were 
enterprising men, and were 
sending tlieirships to France, 
to tiie Mediterranean, »nd 
tlie North Sea. 

Two of the sea-captainB 
employed by the merchants 
were a father and son, John 
and Sebastian Calx>t. The 
father was bom in Venice, 
a city tliat stands in the sea, 
where the people, instead 
of riding in carriages, glide 
along the water-ways in gon- 
dolas. They were brave, adventnrons men, and, hearing of Cohimbns's 
discoveries, pei-Eiiaded the Bi'istol men to lit out a fltet for the purpose of 
discovering a new route to the Indies. The merchants can do nothing 
withont first obtaining permission from the king, Henry Til. There is 
not much liberty in England or anywhere else. The king is enprenie. 
Henry loves money, and when tlie citizens of Bristol come before him 
with their petition, he sees an opportnnity to impose conditions which 
possil)1y may bring money into his pockets at their expense. 

" If you discover, any countries, they shall be mine," he says. 
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He is possessed wttli tlie idea that he aloDe can lay claim to all coun- 
tries discovered, no matter who may be living upon the laud. The }>eople 
of England have few rights which he is bound to respect; much less will 
the Indians have any rights. 

" That we promise," tlie merchants reply. 

" If you make any mouey, I must have one-fifth of it." 

This is a hard condition. Not a dollar will he contribute toward fit- 



ting out the expedition. The merchants mnst be at all the expense. 
They may lose every cent of their investment, their vessels may be 
wrecked; the king will not share in any loss. But on no other condi- 
tion will he permit tlie fleet to sail. Hard as the ternts are, the mer- 
chants accept them. 

In the month of May, 1497, John Cabot commanding one vessel, Se- 
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bastian another, with a third to keep them company, set sail fi-om Bristol. 
The tide wafts them down the Severn River, just as it wafted John Wick- 
life dust. The; eteer westward — out upon a stormy sea, to sail where 
vessels never have sailed before. 

By the middle of June they find -themselves on soundings, and the 
sea is swarming with fish. They catch all they want. Never before have 
they seen such myriads of fish. 

On the 24th of June they discover land. It is not India, for they are 
only sixteen hundred milea west of Ireland. They name it Prima Vista. 
It is newfound land. They behold dense forests of piiie and cedar, but 
no sign that it is inhabited. 

They sail nortli-west, and discover a bleak and rocky shore, where the 
surf is breaking on cavern ledges — the coast of Labi-ador. Since the days 
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of the old Northmen, no Eiiropeau eye has seen the Western continent, 
Columbus has as yet only discovered tlie West India Islands. Onward 
tlie vessels glide, sailing north-west, till at midnight, on the July days, the 
Biin only disappears for a few moments beneath the horizon. Tbey are in 
the frozen sea, with icebergs around them. Their provisions begin to fail i 
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the ice blocks their farther progress ; 
and the brave sailors, disappointed 
in not being able to find a w&y to 
India, but happy in the thought tliat 
they have discovered new lands, re* 
tui-ii to Bristol. 

Although the merchants have 
spent much money, they resolve to 
fit out a second expedition. John 
Cabot is getting to be an old man ; 
but Sebastian is in the full vigor of 
manhood, and a skilful navigator, 
and they give tlio command to him. 
He sails west to the New-found- 
land, but, instead of steering north 
after sigliting its wooded shores, 
tnms south, entera the Bay of Fun- 
dy, where the tide rushes in with 
a roar like distant thunder, rising 
sixty feet Sailing still farther, he 
conies to Fi'enubmaii's Bay, and 
gazes upon Mount Desert, at wliose 
base tlie sea breaks upon granite 
ledges, tossing the spray high in air. 

Day after day the vessel glides 
along, past bluffs and headlands, 
where the waves have eaten their 
way into i-ocky caverns, then past 
sandy beaciies glowing- in the sum- 
mer sun. If a storm comes on, 
. Captain Cabot finds sheher behind 
some island. 

Southward the vessel sails, past 
Cape Ann, past Cape Cod ; then 
turning westward, skirts the shores 
of Long Island, and then the coast 
of New Jersey, and tlie low beaches 
of Delaware and Virginia— sailing ^ 

till provisions fail, when the hardy '"" CAVBHKe. 

captain turns about, and reaches England, informing the king that he has 
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discovei'ed a fair and virgin laod in the weBt, wliiuh he may claim as his 
own. 

As this story unfolds, we sh&ll see that through the enterprise of 
the Bristol nieruhaiits, through the discoveries of Sebastian Cabot, and 
tlii-oiigh the claims of the king to the ownership of all lands discovered 
by him, the new home of liberty became the heritage of the people of 
England. 

The King of Spain could not at that moment claim possession of the 
New World by prioi'ity of discovery ; for while Sebastian Cabot was sail- 
ing along the coast of Virginia, Columbus was starting on his third voy- 
age, dui'ing wliidi he discovered South Anierica, as we have seen. 

Would the United States h&ve been tlie nation that it is if Spain had 
first discovered North America, and established its colonies and planted its 
civilization on the shores of Virginia ? Far from it ; for the king, who 
could violate his most solemn promises, as Ferdinand violated his with the 
Moors — the qneen, Isabella, who 
could sit complacently by while 
heretics were being roasted to death 
— the people wlio conld drive ont 
the Jews and Moors, and seize their 
estates, were not the sovereigns nor 
the people to establish liberty in the 
Western World. We shall see that 
it required snch men as those who 
compelled John Laeklatid to sign 
the Magna Charta ; such men as 
Jolm Wicklif, who dared to brave 
tlie Pope's autliority ; such men as 
Geoffrey Chaucer, who dared to 
ridicule the monks — men who were 
strong-hearted enough to resist tyr- 
anny, who were ready to sacrifice everything they iield dear rather than 
yield their natui'al rights — that it required such men to plant the seeds 
of a new civilization in tho western hemisphere. 

It was not till two years after Cabot's voyage that Amerigo Vespucci 
sailed -on his voy^e of discovery ; and although the continent of America 
bears his name, he was far from being the fii-st to discover it. 

The intelligence that the sea off Newfoundland is alive with fish is 
good news to the fishermen of Northern France, for the Pope has decreed 
that everybody must eat fish on Fjiday. The fishermen of Honfleur and 
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other towns set nil in their little veeaels for the New-found-land, and drop 
their anchors in a bay, which they call SL John's. Tlie; dress their fish, 



and dry them on the rocks and ledges. They build hurdles of hrnsh, and 
lay the fish upon them to dry, pack them in the hold, and go back to 
France with their vessels loaded to the water's edge. 

While the fishermen of France are making these voyages to New- 
foundland, the Spaniards are establishing colonies in the West Indies, for 
they now know that the islands are not the East Indies. They make the 
Indians slaves, treat them cruelly, making themselves rich on the unre- 
quited labor of the simple-hearted natives. 

Adventurers are sailing here and tliere, establishing colonies and seek- 
ing for gold. One of tlie adventurers is Martin Encieco. He is at Hayti, 
ready to sail into the unexplored regions o£ the west. Just before the 
anchor is hoisted, two men bring a cask on board the ship. The sails are 
hoisted, and the vessel speeds away over the waters. The sailoi-s hear a 
pounding inside of the cask ; then the head falls out, and, to their amaze- 
ment, a young man stands before them. It is Yasco Balboa, a young 
Spanish nobleman, who has led a dissolute life in Spun, who has been try- 
9 
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ing to recover liis fortune at Hajti, but who haa been getting deeper in 
debt He lias taken this method to escape from his ureditoro, 

" Who are you V Captain Enci&co asks, 

"Vasco NuBez de Balboa." 

He is youug, noble-looking, fearless, and well-dressed. 

" I will leave you on the first island I come to," says the captain, in a 
rage ; but ho soon sees tliat Balboa is a man who can be of great use to 
him. 

This man from the cask has already been down to a place called 
Darien — a rich country, where the Indians have gold in abundance. 

" I will pilot you there ; we shall find gold," says Balboa. 

They reach Darien, make an attack upon an Indian village, and col- 
lect gold ornaments worth fifty thousand dollars. Encisco makes a settle- 



that ; so they mutiny, and elect Balboa to be their leader. The man from 
the cask sends Encisco back to Hayti a prisoner ; but he is careful to send 
a large amount of gold to the royal treasurer there, who is a great favorite 
of the King of Spain. He has among his followers a brave but cruel 
man, Pizai-ro, who by-and-by will be heard of in Peru. 

One day Balboa is eurprised to see two men come into his camp 
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dresBod in BkiiiB of wild beasts. They are Spaniards, desertere from a 
colony on the coast, and they have been living with an Indian cliief, who 
has treated them with much kindness. The chief is rich ; and the men 
offer to conduct Balboa to his capital. With one hundred and thirty men 
he marches to the town. The chief receives them courteoosly ; and Bal- 
boa, after seeing how much gold the chief has in his possession, takes his 
departure, but in the night stealthily returns, falls upon the village, capt- 
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ui'es the chief and all Iiib family, and plunders the place. The chief com- 
plains bitterly of the peiiidy. He wishes to be a friend to the Spaniards, 
and offei-s his daughter to Balboa in marriage. The commander of the 



Spaniards sees that it will he better to have the good-will rather than the 
enmity of the chief, and accepts the girl as his wife, and becomes very 
fond of her, and she of him. In compatiy with the chief, he visits an- 
other chief, who lives in a great palace fonr hundred and fifty feet long, 
and two hundred and fifty broad, built of heavy timber. The Spaniards 
are sni-prised to find an immense store of provisions, and spiritnotis liquors 
distilled from palm-juice and com, lo another building are the bodies 
of 'the dead, which have been dried by fires and wrapped in cloths, and 
adorned with jewels and precious stones. 
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The chiefs eldest son makes a present to Balboa of four thonsaiid 
ounces of gold, which the commander distiibutes among his followers. In 
the division a qnarrel ariBes between two men, who draw tlieir swords to 
fight The }-oung chief steps between them, and kicks the gold-dust con- 
t«n>ptnousIy about, scattering it npon the ground, 

" Do yon quariel about such stuff ! Is it for this that yon make slaves 
of us, and bnrn our towns } Beyond those mountains is a gi-eat eea, and 
the rivers that run into it are filled with gold, and the people who live 
there drink from golden vessels," says the-young chief. 

After many adventures, Balboa determines to cross the high mountains 
which rise in the west, and see if the stories he has heai'd are trne. One 
himdi'ed and ninety men volunteer to go with him. They are all armed, 
and he has a pack of ferocious blood-hounds. 

On the 6th of September, 1513, leaving half of bis men in care of the 
boats — about twenty miles from the mouth of Caledonia Biver — with In- 



dians to guide bim, he begins to climb the mountains. Tliey march 
through dark woods, where in some places the palms are so thick and tall 
that l^ey shut ont the sunlight, and where thick vines run from tree 
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to tree. Monkeys cliatter at them. They see venomous snakes. It is 
a toilsome journey. They march beneath tlie burning sun. The men 



are ready to drop by the way, but the adventurous commander sends 
the weak ones back to the boats, and the rest move on. They come to 
a tribe of Indians, who dispute their way, armed with slings au.d war- 
clubs; bnt the soldiers fire upon them, and Balboa lets slip the blood- 
hounds, which rush upon the Indians, leaping at their throats. The flash, 
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the rattle, the emoke of the gnna, fill the Indians with &gtonmhnient, and 
tiiey flee to the woods; but the Spaniai'ds pursue them, and do not ceaee 
the slaughter till six hundi-ed have been cut iu pieces. They move rapidly 
on, and at noon the next day Balboa aud the sixty men with him are at 
the base of a tall mountain peak. 

" From thei-e you will see the Great Water," says the Indian guide. 

The Great Water I The explorer has heai-d of it; now he is to see it. 
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The men stop while Balboa goes on. He wilt be the first to behold 
the great sea. 

There it is! The mightiest ocean of the globe -^ ten thouaaud miles 



wide — its waves rolling npon the shore, fringing it with white foam. Bal- 
boa sinks on his knees, and gives thanks to God. 

The rest climb the peak and gaze upon it, and fall prostmte npon 
the gronnd. A prieet chants Te Deum Laridamus, and the whole com- 
pany join in the thanksgiving. They cut down a tree and rear a cross 
upon the spot, pile a heap of stones around it, and descend the western 
slope. 

Another tribe of Indians oppose them, bnt the muskets and the blood- 
hounds quickly win the victory. The chief sues for peace, and ^ves Bal- 
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boa four hnndi-ed pounds of gold in exchange for some little tinkling bells, 
and thinks that he has the best of the bargain. 

They reauh the ocean, taste the water to see if it is salt, and then 
Balboa, with the flag of Spain ;u one hand, and his swoi-d in the other, 
wades in and takes possession of the ocean for his master, the King of 
Spain, 

So the Pacific Ocean, which laves the western shore of the continent 
where Liberty is to have its fnture abiding • place, is first belield by a 
European ; and so Balboa takes possession of it for the monarch who is 
driving the Jews out of his realm, and roasting heretics by the tbon- 
sand. 

Great hardships are endnred by the Spaniards before they get back to 
the little band on the eastern shore. They have many encounters with 
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the Indians. One of Uie chiefs captnred offends Balboa, and he ie torn to 
pieces by the blood-hounds. The Spaniards find gold very sbnndant, and 
obtain bo much that it becomes a burden. The Boldiers cannot carry it. 
They ai'e forced to climb moiintainB, wade through swampe, endure terri- 
ble liai-dehips. Balboa is taken sick, but his devoted followei-s carry him 
on a blanket After months of toil they reach theii- boats, astonishing 
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their comrades witli the immense amount of gold in their possession — 
gold in dust, in scales, in nuggets, golden ornaments, cups, and drinking- 
vessols, worth hundreds of thousands of dollai-s. 

Balboa heara of lands rich in gold southward on the Pacific coast, and 
resolves to visit them. He cuts down trees, hews the timbers and plank, 
compels the Indians to transport the materials across the mountains. He 
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and bis followere endure incredible iiaixlsiiipe. One day a new governor 
arriveB from Spain, who bates Balboa, and acousee him of ti-eason, arrests 
him, and has him executed. Columbus is rewarded for discovering s new 
world by being sent borne in chains; and the man who discovered the 
Pacific Ocean id executed. That is the gratitude of S^min to her illustri- 
ous men. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
A BOY WHO OBJECTED TO MARRYING HIS BROTHER'S WIDOW. 

NEARLY one handrcd years have passed since the monks dng np 
the bones of Doctor Wicklif, There are not many followers of 
the doctor in England, for the biehope have been weeding the Lollards 
out. So man; have been imprisoQed in the Tower, in London, that 
one section of the edifice is called the Lollarda* Prison. In one of the 
chambers the bishops sit in eonncil for tlie condemnation of heretics, 



not that tliey have committed mnrder or theft, or for any other crime 
against society, but for reading Doctor WickllFs tntuElation of the Bible, 
which is a crime, in their estimation, to be punished by imprisonment or 
death. 

In Bohemia' there has been a terrible war lasting many years. Thon- 
sands have been killed, and multitudes have died of starvation; cities 
have been bumed, and the land made desolate; and all because the Em- 
peror Sigismnnd violated his word, and allowed John Hnss to be put to 
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death. Men have little more freedom tlian thej had one hnndred yeara 
ago. The heretics have been sabdiied everywhere. Men must think, 
epeak, and act jnst aa they are told. The Pope is snperior to the State. 
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Tlie bishopB have their own court. A priest may commit mnrder, and the 
king cannot touch him. The bishops never put a piiest to death, even if 
he commits mnrder; bnt let a man who is not a priest be canght reading 
the Bible, and they will soon have him roasting in the fire. The Chnrch 
haa a "Sanctnary," a safe place. If a man has committed a crime, and 
makes his escape to the sanctnary, the sheriff cannot tonch him for forty 
days; and if he wishes to escape to another conntry, by taking a crucifix 
in his hand he can go without molestation to the sea-shore, wade into the 
sea up to bis neck, call thi-ee times for a ship to come and take him, and 
then no one can arrest him. Suoh a privilege enables men to commit 
crime with impimity. Justice is defeated. But it brings a gi-eat deal of 
money into the bishops' pockets, for when a rich man seeks refnge in the 
sanctnary they make him pay ronndly for the privilege of being there. 
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Altliough Doctor Wicklif preached against indulgences, the sale is j^o- 
ing on more briskly tlian ever before. A great scholar from Holland, 



Doctor ErssmiiB, makes a visit to England. He goes to Walsiiighani Alv 
bey, with liis friend the De&n of St. Paul's; and the guide shows them the 
precious relics which are kept in a chest, before which thousands of pil- 
grims reverently kneel and worship, leaving purses tilled with money for 
the priests. 

The guide shows them something white, which looks like powdered 

Erasmus asks. 
[ary*a milk," says 

They then 
come to a black 
trunk. 

" I have a 

precious relic 

here," says the 

guide, holding 

THB CHBST. "P & diiliy rag. 
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"What is itr 

*' It is a fraginent of St. Thomas's shtrL" 

The pilgrims kneel and worship the holy relic. Doctor Erasmus does 
not follow their example, but turns away disgitsted, rather. Supposing it 
was a part of Thomas's shirt, does that make it holy ? Is it of any more 
value than any other rag? He returns to Holland, and writes a book 



aboat fools, which sets people to laughing. Here and there a man sees 
that the people are fools, and that the priests are making money out of 
tlieir simplicity. 

The king, Henry VII., who would not let the merchants of Bi-istol fit 
out the expedition under John and Sebastian Cabot till they had promised 
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to give him one-fifth of all the money they made, thinks of a way where- . 
by he can extort moiiey from wliomsoever he will. He establishes a court, 
which is called the Court of the Star-chamber, not only because the ceil- 
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ing of the chamber in which it is held is spangled with stars, but becanse 
the Starra — a class of state papers — are deposited there. It is a secret 
court. He establishes it in the year li86. A man brought before it can- 
not have any witnesses to testify in his behalf, nor can he have any coun- 
sel to defend him. He cannot make an appeal to any other tribunal. The 
court is a direct violation of the Magna Charta. 

The avai-iciona king has two London lawyers in his employ — Kichard 
Empeon and Edmund Dudley — who, in turn, employ a set of ruflians called 
"promoters," who promote the king's cause by swearing to any and every 
thing which the lawyers wish them to. 

Many years ago a law was passed forbidding the nobles to keep any 
retainers or private soldiers in uniform. But the nobles have many house- 
hold servants. The Earl of Northumberland has a treasurer, a chamber- 
lain, chaplain, constables, and others — one hundred and sixty -six in all. 
The Earl of Oxfoixl has a great many dependants, who live on his estates. 
One day the king pays tlio earl a visit. It is a grand occasion. The earl 
provides a magnificent banquet, and summons all the people who live on 
Ins estates^ to come and honor the king. He dresses them in nniform. 
Tlie king notices it. 

"Ah, here is a chance to make some money," is the thought that comes 
to the king. 

" These are your menial servants, I suppose )" lie says to the earl. 
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" Most of tliem are my retaiuerB, who have come to do you honor." 

" By my faith, I thank you for your good cheer; but I cannot allow 
you to break the law. My lawyers must speak to you." 

The lawyers do speak to him, and the earl is compelled to pay an 
immeDse sum, or be cast into prison. He feasts the king, and is robbed 
besides. 

Lord Bergavenny has some servants whom the Star-chamber declare 
are retainers, and he has to pay tliree hundred and Hfty thousand dollars 
to the king. 

Henry is a friend to the Pope. He loves money, but gives liberally 
to the Church. Out west of London is Westminster Abbey, founded by 
Edward the Confessor, as long ago as 1060. The place where it stands 
was once a swamp in the woods; but years before Edvvai-d's time, no one 
knows when, the monks reared a building tliere, and adopted Peter as 
their patron saint. There was a clear spring of water near by. They 
could catch iish in the Ttiames. Ttiey 
were near enough t( 
ont with their bread-t 
Living in the town. 

On the Sunday i 
day whicli had been 
the bishop for the d' 
monastery, a fisherms 
of Edric was out on 
the Thames, when lie 
saw a light and heard 
an old man calling 
to him, wanting to 
know if he conid 
ferry him across the 
stream. It was Snn- 
day, but Edrlc was 
ready to do the 
stranger a favor, and 
i-owed him across. 
The venerable man 

went on to the monastery, when suddenly a host of angels made tlieir 
appearance. The cluirch was instantly as bright within as if a thousand 
candles had been lighted, and the stranger and the angels dedicated it 
with imposing ceremonies. 

10 
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Tlie fisherman was 
greatly aBtoiiielied, but 
Boon tlie Etraiiger came 
back. 

"Can joii give me 
Eometliing to eat?" he 
aeked of the fisher- 

" I have been fishing 
all night, but have caught 
notliing." 

Then the stranger 
told who he waa. 

" I am St. Peter, and 
have control of the keys 
of heaven. When the 
biehop comes to conse- 
crate the chnrch,tell htm 
what you have seen, and 
as for yourself, go ont 
into the river, and yon 
will catch all the fish 
coi.ni8BoR. JO" want I have grant- 

ed this on the conditions 
that yon never again fish on Sunday, and that you always give a portion 
of what you catch to the monks." 

The next day the bishop came to dedicate the monastery, but there, at 
the door, stands the fisherman with a salmon — a present from St. Peter to 
the bishop, who heard Edric's story, and was satisfied timt St. Peter had 
already dedicated the building, and there was no need that he should do 
it. So from that time on the fisherman supplied the monks with fish. 

Edward the Confessor, King of England, was very religious. He was 
ever ready to do something for tlie Ciiurch, to secure an entrance into 
heaven, and selected this little monastery as one which should have his 
special patronage. He contributed a large sum of money, and set archi- 
tects and masons to work to rear an abbey. It was the beginning of tlie 
most beautiful edifice in England. 

One king after another added to Edward's building, till there arose a 
great pile — almost a city by itself-— Westminster Abbey, Chapter-house, 
St. Mai^ret's Chureli, Hall Palace, clock-towers, infirmary, cloisters, ab- 
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bot'a honse, prior's house, sanctuary, granary, and other buildings. The 
■. kings spent their money freely, employing architecte and masons, who ham- 
mered away at tlie stones, making elaborate adornments, spending snch 
enormons sums of money that the Hon&e of Commons protested against 
expenditures so lavish. That did not stop the work from going on, how- 
ever, and year by year additions were made, not only to Westminster, but 
to other abbeys, till, through the exactions of the kings, and the extortions 
of the priests, monks, and friars, a large part of the earnings of the people 
was swallowed up by the Chnrcli, either in the erection of buildings or the 
support of tile great swarm of prelates. 

Of all tlie abbeys and monasteries in England, Westminster is the most 
renowned. Gracefully the Gothic arches rise, springing from the massive 
pillars bending like tiie interlacing branches of the forest ti-ees. The mel- 
low sunlight streams in through gorgeously painted windows, throwing a 
flood of golden, purple, and crimson light upon the long-drawn aisles, the 



oaken seats, the elaborately carved work of the choir, where the priests 
chant the service, robed in white; figures of saints and angels — carved 
in the enduring stone — entwined with vines and flowers. Beneath the 
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abbey ia the crypt, where, in niches, the kings and queens of England are 
entombed. Along the walls of the abbey are tablets and slirines erected 
to the memory of men who were mightier than kings — the poete, the men 
who have reigned in the reahn of mind. 

Upon the stony pavement of the cloistei-s the monks of Westminster 
knelt and said their prayers, for reUgioo in those days consisted mainly 



in connting b^ds and saying Pater-nosters — going over the same prayer 
again and again. It did not much affect the heart. It did not recognize 
the rights of man. It consisted in fasting, praying, doing penance, and 
observing all the requirements of the Chnrch. 

The kings of England delighted to add to the attractions of West- 
minster. Quite likely the abbots and priors were ever ready to make sug- 
gestions to the kings in ngard to the endowments; be that as it may, it is 
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certain that the kings, one after another, made liberal contHbutione for the 
support of the abbey, and for tlie addition of BOmetbing new and attrac- 
tive in or about the building. Henry VII. plundered his Bubjects to ob- 
tain money to give to the Cbnrch. He decided to build a ebapel which 
should be the most magnificent of any in England. An army of masons 
were employed to hammer the stone, and tlio skilful builders to lay them 
in the walls. But it was the people, and not the king, who paid the bills 
fur quarrying tho stone, hammering the blocks, chiselling the beautiful 



and intricate scroll-work and tracery of vines, leaves, and flowers. Quite 
likely the idea never occurred to the king tliat tlie building, by good 
rights, belonged to the people, from whom he wrenched the money by 
taxation and by the tyranny of the Star-chamber; aud the monkS, the 
bishops, and prelates of the Church would have lifted their hands in horror 
had any one suggested such an idea. But the time was approaching when 
people would begin to entertain the idea that the king's property was in 
reality their own pi'operty ; and there was a little boy — Henry's son — then 
playing around the king's palace at Hampton Court and at Windsor, who 
would unwittingly help on such an idea. By -and -by we shall see the 
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boy ; but for the preseut we will make the acqiiaintauc-o of tlio hoy's older 
brother, Arthur. 

When Ai'thur !a only thi-ec years of age, the king looks around to see 
whom the boy shall marry, and selects the little girl who was playing in 
the Alhambra on that day when Columbus stood there, making bis last 
eai'nest plea to Ferdinand and Isabella for aid to enable him to reacii 
tlie east by satiing west. He is 
good at driving a bargain, and per- 
suades Ferdinand to give his daugh- 
ter a handsome dowry. Arthur is 
ttiree and Katherine five wtieii the 
betrotlml is made. 

On the 2d of October, 1501, 
; when Katherine is sixteen and Ar- 
I, thnr fourteen, Katherine comes to 
'■. England, and they are married. 
Ferdinand pays two hundred thou- 
sand dncnts in gold as a p;trt of her 
dowry. But in the next April, Ar- 
thur suddenly dies. What shall be 
done now? Henry VII, loves money. 
If Katherine goes back to Spain, he 

KATunRiNki ^'^' ''*"* *** g'*'® "P ^^^ '^"^ '""*' 

dred thousand ducats. Tliere is his 
younger son, Henry, twelve yeare old; he will betroth him to Kathei-ine, 
and so hold on to the money. But the Bible says, in Ijeviticus, that a man 
must not marry his brother's widow. Tlie Archbishop of Canterbury says 
that such a marriage would bo wroTig ; but the Bishop of Winchester says 
it was a law binding on tho Jews, and not on Cliristians. Henry will 
see what the head of the Church of Rome says. The Pope is at war 
with Louis XII., King of France, and would like to have the King of Eng- 
land for an ally, and grants the desii-ed permission. Being the head of 
the Church, no one can object to his decision ; and as he is infallible, the 
decision is right, no matter what command there may be in Leviticus to 
the contiary. 

Tho betrothal between Henry and Katherine tabes place at the honse 
of the Archbishop of Salisbury, in Fleet Street, June 3d, 1503. The boy 
Henry objects to being betrotlied — not hccaiise Kathei-ine is eight years 
older than himself, not because she is his sister-in-law, but because he has 
not been consulted, and because he is nnder age. Let ns not forget it, 
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fur we shall see great events come to pass through this objection. Henry 
does not make the objection becanse he does not love Katherine, for lie 
does like her, and is willing, notwithstandJug his objection, to have the 
betrothal go an. It is not the boy, but the selfish, money-making, prudent 
king, who, though he has obtained the Pope's periniasion for the marriage, 
thinks it worth while to provide a loop-hole throngh which he can crawl, 
if it shall be for his interest so to do by-and-by. Henry will not be of 
age these six years, and no one knows what may happen in that time. If 
the boy objects to the betrothal, he can make that an excuse, if need be, 
for not consummating the mai-riage when he becomes of age. 

Tho king has a daughter, Margaret, older than Henry, who is married 
to King James of Scotland. It is a long journey which the yonng lady 
has to make on hoi'seback from London to Edinburgh. She does not go 
alone, however, but is accompanied by a party of high- bora ladies and 
gentlemen. 

One night the royal cavalcade stops at a house owned by the Archbishop 
of York, near the little old town of Scrooby, where the river Idle winds 
throngh the meadows, turning and 
winding as if trying to tie itself 
in a knot. Hyriads of ducks rear 
their young in the reeds along the 
river-banks. The archbishop has 
built a manor-honse, in which he 
can reside, and enjoy himself while 
hunting, fowling, and fishing. It 
is an old building, partly of wood, 
partly of brick, with a great hall, 
and kitohen with a wide-mouthed 
fireplace, where the cook gets np 
grand dinners for tho archbishop 
and his friends. In the old house, 
Margaret and her maids, the lords 

and ladies, rest and refresh them- hakoasei. 

selves and spend the night. 

The old Scrooby chnrch rears its tower aloft near at hand. Let us 
take a good look at the manor-honse — at the spacions kitchen, at the dio- 
ing-ball with its massive table, the stag-horns nailed upon the oaken 
beams ; for we shall come back to the mansion again and again as the 
years roll by. We shall see gathered ai'onud tlie hearth-stone some men 
and women who have done great things for liberty. 
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Margaret, after a night's entertainment, rides on to become Queen of 
Scotland, holding her court in Ilolyrood. We shall see her granddaugh- 
ter (Mary by name) in that palace, leading a life tilled with many vioiEBi- 
tndee, Qneen of Scotland, of France, 
yet meeting with a sad and mourn- 
fnl fate — having her head chopped 
off by the danghter of this boy who 
objects to being man-ied to Kath- 
erine. It will not be Katherine's 
daughter, however, who will do the 
bloody act ; but we shall see Kath- 
erine's daughter kindling fires all 
over England, burning heretics, just 
as Lobelia, Katherine's mother, with 
the aid of Tliomas de Torqnemada, 
is roasting them in Spain; all of 
which are events inseparably con- 
nected wirh tlie Story of Libeity. 

Six years pass. The king, who 
compelled the merchants of Bristol 
to promise to give him one-fifth of 
the money they might make, the man 
who did so much to beautify and 
coFFiHs OP jjkMKi I., KLizABKTit OF TOBK, adoHi Wostmlnster, is dead, and his 

AND HBJIHT VII., 18 BEBN OM OPKHtKO THB bo(Jy, OnCaSOd Itt a StOUO COfllU, IS 

laid away beneath the pavement of 
the abbey; andhis son, Heniy VIII., is crowned king in the magnificent 
edifice, seated in the coronation chair. He is eighteen years of age, tall 
and stout. Ke has a round face, a fresh countenance. Although he ob- 
jected to being betrothed to Katherine, he is ready to fulfil his obligations ; 
for Katherine, a true-hearted and loving lady, has been waiting for him 
through all the years. The mariiage ceremony is perfoi-med by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbuiy, who, six years ago, said that such a marriage would 
be contrary to the Bible, hut who now eats his own words, because the 
Pope has granted jicrmiasion. In the next chapter we shall make the 
acquaintance of the man who gave permission for the marriage to take 
place. 

Although Katherine is twenty-six years old, she is a beautiful bride, 
and does not seem to be much older than Henry as she stands before the 
archbisliop in Westminster, her dai'k hair hanging loose and flowing upon 
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hei' elioulderB. She looks lovingly upon the roiind-f&ced young man who 
etaiide by her side. 

Henry has a sister Mary who is only fourteen, and she ie in love with 
her cousin, Cliarles Brandon; but Henry will not Iiave any snch love- 
match, when tlie King of France wants her for a wife. The King of 
France is the same Louis XII. wlio was divorced from his first wife that 
he might marry Anne of Bretagne, who is now dead ; he is old enough to 
be Mary's grandfather — weak and feeble, and afflicted with dropsy — and 
yet the poor girl must give up her true-love and inarry him, because 
Henry wants to make an alliance with France to strengthen his kingdom. 

Girls who are boni princesses are not often permitted to many those 
whom they love. Mary never has seen Louis. She goes on board a sliip 
in the Thames. Heni-y and Katherine and the noblemen come to bid her 
farewell. There is a great 
display of rich dresses and 
costly jewels. It is a gala- 
day in London. The shops 
ore closed ; the king gives a 
feast ; and everybody is hap- 
py, except the young gii-l who 
is bidding good-bye to Eng- 
land, good-bye to her lover, 
to go to France and be the 
wife of a man just ready to 
drop into the grave. But 
she does not bid faiewell to 
her lover, for Chailes Bran- 
don goes with her to France, 
an officer of the court ; and, 
though in love with Mary, he 
conducts himself discreetly. 

Mary does not go alone. 
It would be cruel to send her 
away with no one to keep her 

company. Twelve English maidens accompany her. One is a pretty, 
sprightly girl, seven years old, Anne Boleyn, who caTi speak French. Her 
father is of French descent. 

Little does tlie young king mistrust, as he sees the beautiful girl Anne 
on the deck of the ship, as to what lies before them both in the unseen 
futore. Little does the light-hearted girl di-eara of what time will bring 
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to them. If elie coiiM but lift the veil that hides the coining ysATB, in- 
stead of being BO joyful on tliis gttla-day, elie would stand pale and wan 
as a ghoet amidst the happy throng. 
What would she discover t We will 
wait and see what time will unfold. 

The ships sail down the Thames 

and out upon the sea. The waves 

are contrary. They dash over the 

vessels, which dance like cockle-shells 

before the tempest. Mary and Anne 

and all the otiier girls are drenched 

by tlie waves. They fear that the 

ship will go to the bottom, and have 

a uari-ow escape from shipwreck. 

Their trunks are on another ship, 

which is lost; and though tliey reach 

the shore in safety, they have no dry 

clothes, and are forced to pnt on such garments as the peasants can lend 

them. It is a sorry jonmey for Mary, this going to be the wife of an old 

man whom she has never seen. What all this had to do with the Story 

of Liberty we shall see before long. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE MAN WHO CAN DO NO WRONG. 

THE Pope who gi*anted permission for Katherine and Henry to marry 
is in his palace in Borne. His papal name is Alexander YI. His 
father's name was Langolo. He lived in Valencia, Spain, where the Pope 
was bora, and where he was christened Roderick. During his boyhood, 
his father moves to Venice — the city in the midst of the sea — where he 
changes his name to Borgia. 

He educated Boderick to be a lawyer; but the boy's nncle is a bishop, 
and can help him on in the Church, and so Boderick, at the age of nine- 
teen, becomes a priest Being in the priesthood, he ought to be a good 
man ; but he leads a very wicked life. 

In the course of time the uncle is elected Pope. He does not forget 
the nephew, whom he appoints a cardinal, with a large income — not less 
than twenty-eight thousand ducats per annum. From whence does the 
money come ? From the people, who must pay their money into the 
Church, or be regarded as heretics. 

The young cardinal lays his plans for the future. His uncle is an old 
man, and Boderick is determined, at his death, to step into his shoes as 
Pope. With so much wealth he can give grand dinners, and win the 
favor of the cardinals, who elect a new Pope whenever there is a va- 
cancy. 

It is only tliree years that he has to wait for his uncle to die. He has 
little difficulty in persuading a majority of the cardinals to vote for him. 
Does he not make great promises as to what he will do for them ? Twen- 
ty-two vote for him, while only five oppose him. 

On August 11th, 1492, at the time Christopher Columbus is sailing 
westward over an unknown sea, Boderick Langolo Borgia is carried into 
the papal palace on the shoulders of the people, followed by the cardinals 
who have elected him. 

'^ He is a bad man, as yon will find out," say the cardinals to those 
who have given Cardinal Borgia their votes. 
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"He will hand over all Christendom to the dovil," remarks Ferdinand 
of Spain, who knows the family. 

Tlie new Pope lovee display. Ila puts on costly robes, adorned witli 
precious jewels, and is bonie into St. Peter's in great atate, eeated in a 
golden cliair, on a litter resting on tlie shoulders of his obedient Bubjects. 
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Now that Roderick is Pope, having all power on earth, incapable of 
doing anj'tliing wrong, be brings liis children and their mother into the 
papal palace. He is a prieet, and it ie liot lawful for a priest to marry ; 
but though no man-iage ceremony has been performed, tlie woman lives 
with him ae if she were his wife. 
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Tlie cardinals whom he promised to i>eward come to receive tlieir gifts, 
but tlie Pope laughs in their faces; he does not remember of ever having 
promised them anything. Some of them are pertinacious in their de- 
inaiids, and he imprisons them in St Atigelo. Two of the prisonei's are 
especially obnoxious to the Pope; they are suddenly seized with a ter- 
rible sickness tliat results in death, and the physicians who attend them, 



when questioned in regard to their sickness, wliisper an ominons word — 
poison I People say that the Pope knows wlio put poison iu the cardinals 
food. 

People all over the world are contribnting their money to the Clinrch. 
It is flowing into the papal ti'easnry from England, Germany, France, 
Spain, and Itnly ; and the Pope, the woman who lives with him, and their 
children, help themselves liberally fi-om the bountiful supply. 
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But the Pope wants sometliiiig besides money for Iiis cliildi-en ; he 
desii-GS to have them numbered among princes. Frederick is the eldest, 
and the Pope persuades Ferdinand of Spain to make the young mati a 
duke. The second son, Ceesar, the Fupe appoints Arclibishop of Valencia 
— the ricliest bialiopric in Spain. We shall presently see what sort of a 
man he is, to occupy such a position in the Chuiiih. 

The third son is Ludoviuo, who is created a cardinal, and who receives 
a fortune from the papal treasiny, 

Tlie youngest son, Godfrey, is created a baron, and is provided with a 
fortune. 

The Pope has one daughter, Lucretia, a beautiful girl, who is already 
married to a Spanish nobleman; but the father wishes to advance her to 
a higher position, and divorces her 
from her husband, and gives her 
in marriage to Lord Sforza. 

The wedding fs celebrated with 
much pomp in the papal palace. 
The cai'dinals, archbishops, and 
bishops are there in their gorgeous 
robes, and a banquet is served of 
the choicest viands and wines. 

Some of the rich and old fam- 
ilies of Rome, who claim to be de- 
scended from the nobles of the 
time of Julius Ciesar, show their 
contempt for snch a Pope. One 
of the families is the Colon na. 
One of the noblest and best wom- 
en of the time is Vittoria Colonna, who will not attend the Pope's ban- 
quets, nor recognize the Pope in any way, aaaerting her individual inde- 
pendence and liberty. 

The Pope resolves to be revenged. He will let the noble families know 
that he has all power on earth. He confiscates tlieir estates, appropriates 
them to his own nee, or bestows them upon his cliildren. To Frederick, 
the eldest, he gives a large sum, which aronses the anger and jealousy of 
Archbishop Cajsar Boi-gia, 

One morning some tiahennen 6nd the body of Dnke Frederick floating 
in the Tiber, with nine wounds in the breast. • 

" Tiiis is your work," the Pope says to Archbishoji Csesar. 

" No, I did not kill him," the archbishop replies. 
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" But yoii had him assftssinated." 
The ai-ch bishop does not deny it 

What shall the Pope do? Shall the archbibhop be lianged, or shall 
he bo imprisoned i Assassination is a terrible crime, especially when com- 
mitted by one of the highest prelates of the Church. Shall not Ceeaar be 
at once degraded from his arclibishopric t No. The Pope pardons him 
instead, and the assassin goes on absolving people from thoir sins, and en- 
joying all the wealth and honor and power of his position. 

But Ce^sai- is tired of being a prieet, and the Pope releasee him from 
his vows, for he has other plans in ^■iew for him. Now tliat he can marry, 
the Pope demands of the King of Naples the hand of his daughter in mar- 
riage with Ctesar. The king refuses. The Pope resolves to have his re- 
venge, and he looks around to see 
how it can be gratified. He re- 
members that the Prench king, 
Lonis XII., for a long while has 
laid claim to the kingdom of Na- 
ples, and also to tlie dnkedom of 
Milan. Louis is married to a 
woman whom he hates, and from 
whom he would like to be divorced, 
so that he can mairy Anne of 
Bretagne. The Pope sends an 
ambassador to Paris, witli a pro|v 
osition : If Louis will pay him 
thirty thousand dncats, and endow 
LDCRETiA BOBou. CfBsar With two provinces in Dan- 

phine which will yield twenty 
thousand livres a year, and make Ccesav a duke, and marry him to Char- 
lotte d'Albret, the beautiful daughter of a French count, he will issne a 
bull taking the crown from tlie King of Naples and giving it to Louis, 
and will support his claims to Milan. 

As the Pope has the right to give away crowns and depose kings, Louis 
accepts the proposition. The Pope decrees the dissolution of Lonis's mar- 
riage contract, and issues a bull taking the crown fi-om the King of Naples 
and giving it to Lonis, who at once sets his armies in motion to take pos- 
session. It is the beginning of a war in which many hundi-ed thousand 
men lose -their lives, towns and cities are destroyed, and the land made 
desolate. 

Lucretia is tired of her liueband. Lord Sforza, and the Pope can see a 
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chance to many her again, and so divorces her from Sforza, and marries 
lier to Duke Alfonzo of Naples. He soon discovers, however, though he 
is infallible, and can make no mistake in anything, that Alfonzo is a poor 
fellow, whom he must get rid of. Lucrctia has been divorced so many 
times that it will hardly do to issue another divorce so soon after her mar- 
riage. There are assassins in Ilorne, and if Lucretia's husband should hap- 
pen to disappear some night, it would only be such a fate as falls to other 
men. Singularly enough, one evening, when Alfonzo is walking through 
St. Peter's, an assassin stabs him. It is not a mortal wound ; but on 
another day some ruffians steal into the chamber of the wounded man, 
and finish him by strangulation, and the Pope knows who the ruffians are, 
and it is whispered that he hired them to put Lucretia's husband out of 
the way. 

During these years the Spaniards have discovered a new world in the 
West, while the Portuguese have sailed down the coast of Africa, discov- 
eited the Cape of Good Hope, and opened a new way to the East ; and the 
Pope gives America to Spain, and the eastern lands to Portugal. 

Being God's vicar on earth, being above all kings and emperors, able 
to give away crowns, to alienate subjects from their sovereigns, compel- 
ling potentates and all in authority to kiss his feet, owning all the world, 
he can give away the Western continent to whomsoever he will, as if it 
were but a bit of land which he had always owned, and no one may 
question his authority. 

The Pope loves wine, and drinks so much that his eyelids grow heavy ; 
he falls asleep in his chair and rolls upon the floor, but the business of the 
papacy goes on just the same, for Lncretia opens his letters, issues orders 
to the Holy Office, to the cardinals, and bishops. 

The Pope is fond of Lucretia, and wants to see her married once more, 
and finds a husband in the Duke of Ferrai-a. 

Some of the princes of Italy combine against the Pope, who finds out 
what is going on. He soothes them with honeyed words, and invites them 
to a banquet. While they are at supper, a band of assassins breaks into 
the hall. The Po}^ and Csesar slip out of a side door, while the assassins 
fall upon the princes and put three of them to death. The others make 
their escape. 

The Tope is in need of money ; and as the men are dead, he confiscates 
their estates ; and as the others have leagued against them, he throws them 
into prison and seizes their property. 

All the while there is a great show of religion in Rome. The priests 
go every day in procession to the churches, wearing robes embroidered 
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with crosses ; after they have perfonncd mass, they s]>eDd the remainder 
of the time in idleness, or in something worse. 

There comes a night in Angnat, 1503. Tlio Pope has invited nine of 
the cardinals to a banqnet. He has a little scheme which he wishes to 
carry out : he wants to make Cesar king. To do that he must have more 
money ; and though the people all over the world are paying him Peter's- 
pence and purchasing indulgences, the gold does not come in as fast as 
he would like. If he could only create a few cardinals, he would be in 



funds, for he can sell a cardinal's office for tliirty thousand ducats. If 
the nine cardinals would only die, he could reap a rich harvest — more 
tlian two hnndred thousaud ducats — by selling their offices ! With such 
an amount of money, be could carry on war, conquer cities, and make 
Csesar king. 

Csesar prejjarcB the banquet in the garden of the Vatican. It will be 
delightful for the old cardinals to sit there in an arbor on a summer night 
and quafF their wine. lie will have a particular kind of wine for them — 
one cup, which none but the nine shall dttnk. He prepares it himself, and 
gives it into the hands of a trusty waiter. 
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" Let no one drink of this except the cardinals : it is for them alone. 
Be careful now," he says to the servant. 

The servant carries the flagon into the arbor. 

"Why do you put that goblet by itself?" asks tlie vintner who has 
charge of the wine. 

" It is very choice wine. Only the cardinals are to drink it." 

The Pope and Csesar enter the arbor, and the cardinals will soon be 
there. The Pope discovers that he has forgotten to put his charm upon 
])is neck. It is a precious afPair — a gold locket, with a crumb of holy 
bread in it. A fortune-teller has assured him that so long as he wears it 
no harm can come to him. 

" Run and get it; you will find it on my table," he says to the servant 
who has brought in the flagon of choice wine. 

The servant hastens away. 

" I am very thirety. I will take a glass of wine, if you please," he 
says to the vintner. 

Is there any wine too good for the Pope? Tlie vintner tliinks not 
He will give him some of the choice vintage which is reserved for the fa- 
vored few, and brings a glass for the Pope, and another for Csesar. 

The cardinals come, and the Pope and Csesar receive them graciously, 
and all take their seats at the table. 

But suddenly the Pope uttere a piercing cry, and rolls upon the ground. 
He is in terrible agony ; and Csesar is also seized with excruciating pains. 

There is running here and there for doctors, who come in hot haste. 

" Poison !" 

They have drank the wine which was prepared for the cardinals. 
Caesar recovers, but the Pope is burning up. There is a^fire in his bones. 
His flesh grows putrid ; his tongue becomes black, and hangs from his 
mouth; ulcers break out npon^his body, which swells to enormous size. 
His servants flee. There is no one to care for him. Alone in his cham- 
ber, he groans till death relieves his sufferings. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE BOY WHO SUNG FOR HIS BREAKFAST. 

ON that day when Christopher Columbus wont out from the Alham- 
bra, sad and dejected, there was a little boy in a town in Ger- 
many who was experiencing a sorrowful childhood. He was born on St 
Martin's Day, 1483, and his parents have christened him Martin. They 
are very poor. The father is a miner, and works hard in digging copper 
ore and smelting it. The family have little to eat better than rye bread 
and herrings. 

Martin's father is a passionate man, and his mother is a stern woman. 
His school-master is hard-hearted and cruel ; and between the three the 
boy gets many whippings. His lessons are diy as dust— the Catechism, 
Ten Commandments, Apostles' Creed, the Canticles, Psalms, and Latin ex- 
ercises. One day the brute of a master punishes him not less than fif- 
teen times ! There is no joy in life. He hates the Catechism and the 
Creed, but makes good progress in Latin. The miner has sense enough 
to see that Martin can learn very little in such a school, and sends him to 
anothei', taught by monks, called a currend school. The boys attending it 
sing in the churches on Sunday, and go tln'ough the villages early every 
morning, and sing before the burghers' houses for a bit of bread. They 
carry little tin boxes with a slit in the cover, and the burghers' now and 
then drop in money. At times Martin obtains neither money nor bread. 
On Christmas mornings the boys go out early, Martin singing the solos, 
and the othei's joining in the choruses. The solo rises, sweet and clear, 
upon the wintry air : 

**Prnise3 now from all on earth! 
'Tis the day of Jesus' birth, 
Of a Virgin bom in sooth ; 
Angels glory o'er the youth. 
Kyrie eleeaon, 

•*Only child of God's own kind 
In a manger shepherds find; 
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God-babe sent oar lini to free 
Bv aitTring our humuiitj. 
Kgrit ilttton." 

But it is not always Christmas, and there are days when the I>ova have 
little to eat. Martin often has only a cmst He grows thin and pale and 
weak. Wlmt shall he do J His father is so poor that he cannot help him ; 
the monks have notli- 
ing to give him, and 
if the bui^hers do 
not supply him with 
food, he must starve. 

There cornea a 
cold and bitter morn- 
ing. Martin goes out 
to sing through the 
streets, but the burgh- 
ers do not like to be 
awakened so early, 
and the servants are 
surly. He sings be- 
fore a house. 

" Go away !" 

It is a gruff voice 
that he hears, and he 
passes on to anoth- 
er residence; bat as 
soon as he begins to 
sing, the door opens, 
and a man's bead is 
tltrnst out. 

" Clear out there ! 
Don't you know bet- 
ter than to disturb 
the master so eai'Iy V 

He will get noth- 
ing there, and moves 
on to a third lionse 
and sings; bnt before the carol is finished a servant comes out with a whip. 

" Begone, you ragamuffin 1" 

Charity is frozen on this winter morning. Weak, faint, hungry, dis- 
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heartened, lie turns away. What shall he do? "Why should he eitigt 

No one will give him bread. 

" I may as well go back to the convent and die," he saya to himself. 
He is standing before Conrad Cotta's house. The owner is a rich 

burgher. No one is astir about tlie premises that he can.^ee. The 

dnyiight is streaming up the east, and tlie burghers of the town will 

soon be eating their 
breakfasts ; then 
tliey will be off to 
their ^ops. Oh, if 
he but once in life 
could eat all tliat he 
wanted ! 

Shall he sing} 
Herr Cotta is 
one of the chief men 
of the town ; will 
be not rnsh out and 
whip him? The 
tears roll down the 
boy's cheeks as he 
stands there, irreso- 
lute. 

Sing, boy I sing! 
The ages are wait- 
ing for you. Sing! 
sing ! All the world 
will hear you. God 
knows what will 
come of it. 

Sweet and clear, 
his voice rises on the 
morning air. The 
door opens, and Ur- 
sula Cotta stands 

DBSULA COTTA AND MABTIN LDTHBR. U^OU tllC thrCsllold 

beckoning to him. 
Little does Ursula Cotta know what will come from tliat lifting of 
her hand. She has seen the poor boy driven from the neighbors' liousee, 
and the harsli woids addressed to him have filled her with pain. She has 
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seen him on Stuidny, amd has recognized his voice as being sweeter than 
all other voices in -tlie choir. She will give him a good meal. He 
goes np the steps. She takes him bj the hand, leads liim into the hoase. 
He goes to a warm breakfast and a home ; henceforth Ursula Cotta will 
be a mother to him. Now he can go to school and study all day, sleep 
sweetly at night, and have all he can eat at bi-eakfast, ditmer, and suppei-. 
The scowl disappear fram his face. He is no longer dogged and sullen, 



but bubbling over with joy; and in a short time, so diligently does he 
apply himself, that he is fitted to enter the univei-sity, where he masters 
the Latin language, till he can speak it as fluently as his mother-tongue. 

One day, while in the nnlversity library looking at the books, he comes 
upon an old volume into which none of the students or monks ever look- 
He bruahes the dust from the covers, opens to the title-page, and sees 
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that it IB the Bible. He has heard of the book, bnt never before has he 
seen a copy. It is in Latui. He tarns the leaves, but his eye falls upon 
an iiiteresting story about a boy wlio tended the lamps in the saiictiiary 
on the gretiu hills of Shiloh. Never has be read so iuteresting a story. 

_ ,. Of all books in the 

library none are so 
entei-tahiing as this. 
He reads the volnme 
at every leisure mo- 
ment. The other stu- 
dents spend much 
time in celebrating 
festivals, marching 
through the streets; 
but he has no time 
for play, and even on 
holidays, when all 
the inhabitants turn 
out and decorate the 
streets, he is bnsy 
with his books. He 
is thirsting for knowl- 
edge, and makes such 
pr<^i'eBB in his stud- 
ies that before be is 
twenty - seven years 
old ho is made a 
doctor of philosophy; 
and his fcllow-etn- 
dents, proud of their 
young doctoi', make 
a grand parade, con- 
duct him to the hall 
-of the nnivei-sity.and 
install him as their 
teacher, with appropriate ceremonies, in his professor's chair. 

And now, instead of reciting creeds and catechisins, he is giving lect- 
ures, and is bo earnest and eloquent that students como from far to listen 
to his teaching. There comes a night when he invites all the students to 
take supper with him. They drink his healtli in foaming mugs of beer. 
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lie rises to make a speech. They hurrali and clap their hands. But 
never have they seen the yonng doctor so sober. He infornns thera that 
it is the last time they will meet together. He has decided to resign his 
professorship and become a monk. They ai*e astounded. 

" Become a monk !" 

" Yes." 

" Shut yourself up in a convent, shave your head, go barefoot, and 
wear a hair shirt 1" 

" Yes." 

He bids them good-bye, leaves the room, and at midnight knocks at 
the gate of the convent of the Augustine monks. The door turns on its 
hinges, and Doctor Martin Luther passes in, and the door closes upon him. 
Morning comes. The professor's chair in the "univereity is vacant, while 
the professor who has occupied it is kneeling on the cold stone floor of his 
cell, saying his prayers. He is dead to the world, and the world is dead 
to him : he studies ; he spends his time in praying ; he fasts, eating only 
a few morsels of bread ; he grows thin and pale, till he is only skin and 
bones — trying in this way to get rid of his sins. He begs his living. 
Shouldering a bag, he goes through the villages, asking the people for 
bread, cheese, geese, chickens — or anything that will support life. Martin 
before long, however, discovers that the monks, instead of being holier 
than other men, have like passions, and are ready to help themselves to 
tlie best of the things given them by the people. There are frequent dis- 
putes which the prior has to settle. 

And what do the people receive in retuni for their gifts ? Nothing. 

12 
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CHAPTER XL 

WHAT THE BOY WHO SUNG FOR HIS BREAKFAST SAW IN ROME. 

THERE is a dispute between the Angnstine monks of Germany and 
the vicar who superintends them. The monks object to some of his 
proceedings. It is a dispute which only the Pope — the man who can do 
no wrong — can settle. The monks choose Friar Martin to go to Rome 
and lay the matter before the Pope. Friar Martin is able and eloquent. 
He has read all the works of the fathers, and he, of all others, will best 
plead their cause. Although the jom-ney is a long one, Friar Martin is 
pleased to make it, for Rome is the Eternal City, where dwells the head of 
the Church — the holy man who is God's representative on earth, who can- 
not possibly do anything that is not right. To visit Rome will be like 
going to the very gate of heaven. 

The monks give Brother Martin their blessing and benediction, and he 
starts upon his journey. Although there are thousands of monks tramping 
tlirongh Geimany — so many that the people compare them to the grass- 
hoppei*s that eat up their fields of corn — yet they do not refuse him a bit 
of bread-and-cheese, and at the convents he finds good cheer among the 
brothers. He crosses the Rhine ; climbs the Alps, where the shepherds 
are tending their flocks ; passes along deep gorges, where the water tum- 
bles and foams to the lakes below, and where the rocks rise so high, so 
sharp and steep, that at noon it is only twilight. He sees the avalanches 
roll from the mountains with a roar like thunder. Far above him the icy 
peaks gleam in the sunshine. He climbs above the. clouds, crosses fields 
of snow, goes over the summit, descends the southern slope, and finds 
himself, as it were, in another world. How pure the air I How deep and 
tender the light! A blue haze rests upon the mountains. Fresh and 
gi'een the fields; wide -spreading the chestnut -trees; fertile the slopes, 
where the peasants are planting their vineyards. He reaches the plains 
of Italy, and beholds niins around him — marble pillare, beautifully sculpt- 
ured once, but broken now. The Italian brothers of his order welcome 
him to their monasteries : but he is surprised to see how luxuriously they 
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live. They make themselves merry with wine, sing songs, toll Hnseeinly 
stui-ies. Slid then rattle off Pater-nostei-e and maaees glibly, to get througii 
with them as soon as pOBeible, that they may take another pull at the wine, 
or indnlge in other pleasin-ee. 

Italy is an old land, and Friar Hartiii is well acquainted with its his- 
tory — how the Empire of Kome rose and fell. lie gazes npon the Bculpt- 



nred marbles and broken columns, and i-ecalls the time wlien Rome was 
iu her glory, with an empire reaching from India to England. He comes 
to the Campagna — the wide plain through which winds the River Tiber, 
H© sees the Aqueduct, which the old Romans built to bring water into the 
city from the Albanian hills. And there, in the distance, are the gleam- 
ing spires of the city — the one spot of all othere on earth that he has 
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longed to Bee. He falls on his face and gives thanks to G-od. " Holy 
Konie ! I salute thee !" he cries, in ecstasy. He passes tliroiigh the ma&- 
sive gate - way, walks with reverent feet the narrow sti-eets, enteis the 



clmrches, one after another, to say his prayers and thank God anew that 
he is in the holy city. He almost wishes that his father and mother were 
not alive ; for if they were dead and in purgatory, what unspeakable pleas- 
ure there would be in obtaining their release by his prayers, which he re- 
peats in every church ! 

How inspiring to stand in the old Fomm where, a century before 
Christ was bom, Cicero gave utterance to his immortal orations! The 
past rises before Friar Martin. He sees, in imagination, the audience of 
old Eonians listening to Cicero. One of his andttors is Jnlius Ctesar, six 
years younger tiian the orator : lie has led the armies of I^me in triumph 
through Gaul, has crossed the sea to the land of the Angles, where men 
wear skins of beasts for clothing, and where Dniids venerate tlie stately 
oaks, and offer human sacrifices to their deity. 

Another of Cicero's auditors is a general who has led the armies to 
victory in the East — Pompey — he who profaned the Temple at Jerusalem 
by entering into the most holy placa 
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General Cato is aoother listenei* — a man with a soul &o cahn and sc- 
1*6110 that nothiDg dieturbs hiiii. 

And still another general is there — Mark Antony — a wild, recliless 
debauchee, who fills Rome with riot and disorder. 

Two poeta are in tlie audience listening to Cicero's eloqueace — Virgil 
and Horace, and a hietorian — Sallust; they are boys. And there is one 
more — Seneca. Friar Mai'tin has read their works ; and there he is upon 
tlie spot where the poets, perliaps, have recited tlieir own poems to the 
people of old Rome. 

lie walks along a street, past the Temple of Jupiter, and conies to the 
Temple of Peace, and looks up to its mighty arches, reared by Vespasian, 
to receive the spoils which he brought from Jernsalein ; and tlie poor Jews 
whom be bronglit as prisoners were compelled to work in the clay-pits, 
making bricks for the construction of tiie edilice commemorative of their 
liiimiliatiun. 

Near by it is the Aith of Titus. Wliat a stoi*y in its time-worn stones 
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— the IiUtcry of a perishing, and yet imperiehablo, people ! The Trium- 
phal Arch was erected to glorify tlie man who thought he had cnished 
them out forever. In the sculptured stoiiea Friar Martin sees the proce&- 
eion of Roman Boldiers briuging tlie silver trumpets, the golden candle- 
stick, the table of showbread— tlie sacred f nraiture of the Jewish Temple, 
and escorting the weeping maidens, the stalwart wari'iors of tlie couqnei'ed 
race, prisoners of war, doomed to hopeless captivity. 

On tlie hill overlooking the Forum is the Capitol — the once magnifi- 
cent marble palace, with its majestic columns, mosaic pavements, coui-ts, 
and passage-ways, adorned with statues of nymphs, fauns, and satyrs, and 



before which is the statue of the emperor Marcos Aurelins. From tliis 
palace once was issued a decree tliat all tlie world should be taxed; and 
so it happened that a poor man in Judea started on a long joiimey witli 
liis wife, to give in his name to the tax-assessor, and could find no room in 
the tavern at night, and was forced to h'e down in a stable with the cattle, 
whei-e, during the night, a babe was bom — babe of all others most wonder- 
ful 1 From this palace was issued the order for the beheading of Peter 
and Paul; and in yonder prison, in a deep, dark dungeon, PanI waa con- 
fined. 

It is not the palace of the emperors of Rome, bnt the places where 
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Clii'istian martyrs have sufFercd, that nioet attract tlie attention of Friar 
Martin. It was in tlie Colieeura that they were toi-n to pieces by the wild 
beasts, to gratify the Iieathen populace of Rome. Jewish captives built it, 



and the moitar of the masonry was mixed with their teare. In the arena 
those who wonld not abjure their faith in Christ weie eaten by lions. In 
the great edifice, rising tier above tier, the people looked down npon the 
speotaole — emperor, patrician, plebeian — and not one lieart in all the vast 
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assembly moved to pity at the sight What joy to behold the hated 
Christians toesed to the beaste — to see fair maidens torn in pieces and 
devom-ed I 

The thought does not come to Fi"iar Martin that the men who ask 
questions in Spain, at tliat very moment are roasting men by the tliou- 
sand ; while tliere were only a score or two thrown to the lions and tigere 
in the Colisenm. 

Friar Martin finds that the Pope, <riilius II., is an old man, with a 
long white heard. He sits in a golden chair, wearing gorgeons robes em- 
blazoned with diamonds and jewels. Palm-Sunday comes, and there is a 
gi-and procession. The Pope bears a silver plate on his breast, on which 
there is a fignre of the Almighty, It is of pure gold, surrounded by cost- 
ly pearls. 

The cardinals appear in their i-ed hats, red gown, red stockings, and 
slippei-s. One of them is known as the " Boy -cardinal." His name is 
John de' Medici. His father lived in Florence, and was very rich. When 
John was only seven years old, his father bought an abbot's office for htm. 
An abbot had charge of a monastery, and the monks called tlie hoy " their 
father." Quite likely some of tliem smiled when they thus addressed lum. 
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When ho waa fourteen, liis fatlier bonglit a cardinal's office for him, and 
John put on his red hat, slippers, and g"Wii, and became one of tlie Pope's 
councillore. He owns a villa, and lives in gi'and style. He loves music, 
painting, sculpture, and poetry. He spends all of his income in giving 
entertainments to his brotlier-cai-dinals, and the poets, artists, and musi- 
cians. He sets before them the choicest wines, and all the delicious fruits 
of the season. Sometimes he even pawns his gold and silver dishes to ob- 
tain money enongh to give 
a banquet ; for he is think- 
ing that the Pope may not 
live always, and possibly, if 
he is hospitable to his broth- 
er-cardinals and to those 
who influence public opin- 
ion, he may be elected Ju- 
lius's BucGCseor. 

Id the pFocession are a 
great number of bishops — 
Armenian, Syrian, Greek, 
and Eoman — wearing mag- 
nificent dresses, blazing with 
jewels. The yonng friar 
from Germany never dream- 
ed that there was such wealth 
in the world as he sees 
araiind him. 

The Pope's chamberlains 
walk by his side, carrying 
fans made of peacocks' tails. 
The cross-bearei-B go before, 
bearing huge silver crosses. 
One official carries the triple 
crown. Bet with costly dia- 
monds and jewels. 

The Pope sits in his gold- 
en chair, on a litter, which is 
taken up by stout men, and 
borne upon their shonlders. 

An officer carries a golden mace — the emhlem of anthority ; and 
there is a great following of princes, counts, abbots, priests, and monks. 
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On Corpus Christ! Day the Pope is carried around St. Peter'a Chnrtjh, 
seated in liis golden chair, with all the prelates of the Church iu his tmin, 
and his body-gnai'd march- 
ing by his side with di-awu 
swords — not that anybody 
will harm him, bnt to add 
to the pomp and grandeur 
of the occasion. Tiie people 
kneel, and the Pope throws 
a blessing to them from the 
ends of his fingers. 

Friar Martin sees woti- 
derful tilings in the churches. 
In one he beholds the Holy- 
Baby — a rag doll, which 
perforins more cui-es than 
all the physicians in Gome. 
It is taken to tlie chambers 
of the sick, and its presence 
lieals disea.'^e. The people 
worship it, offer costly gifts, 
which go — tliey know not 
to whom. The doll per- 
forms miracles. Men fall- 
ing from the tops of houses 
have called npon the baby 
to save them, and have not 
been harmed. Drowning 
men have called npon it to 
rescue them, and they have 
been saved. A lady fell 
from the roof of a high 
building, and prayed to the 
dull, and the fall was arrested in mid-air. Tim lady was so gmtefnl for 
her preservation that she gave an immense sum of money to the doll, and 
had a picture painted repre^nting the scene. 

Every chni-cli has its holy relics. In one are the boards of the manger 
in wliicli Christ was laid at his birth. He sees the Virgin Mary's cloth- 
ing, one of St. Peter's ribs, a part of John the Baptist's skull, and uo end 
uf liaintly bones — all very precious and holy. 
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The people worship the relics, and gaze upon them with reverential 
awe. In St. Petci-'s Church the; form in a long line to kies the foot of 
St. Peter's Btatue, which has stood there for many centnries : so many have 
pressed their lipa to the great-toe tliat it is worn to a stub. Some scep- 
tical persons maintain that the statue is not Peter's, hut an old heathen 
statue of Jupiter; that, however, does not diminish the devotion of the 
m 111 ti tilde. 

Julius II., the Pope, is at tlie head of his army. Ever since his elec- 
tion, in 1506, he has been at war — lighting the Venetians, the Germans, 
and the French, at times ; then, making alliance with the Venetians and 
Germans, he has waged a vigorous war against Louis XII. of Fi-ance. He 
fights not only in the field, but in the cabinet. He has bribed Henry 
VIII, of England and Ferdinand of Spain to attack France, and has 
taken the money which tlie good people have contributed to support the 



Church to pay an army of Swiss, which he has hired to fight against tlie 
French, He has issued a bull releasing the subjects of Louis from their 
allegiance. 

Just before Friar Martin arrives in Home, the Pope goes out with his 
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troops to attack tlie town of Mti-andola, accompanied by all tlie cai-diiials 
aiid bishopB. His aimy Gnn-oiiiids tho town. The Pope plantB tlie c&ddod, 
directs tlie Boldiere where to attack, and JEanes his ordei's as commander-iii- 
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chief. Day after day the eiege goes on. The Pope did not expect snch 
a Etubborn resietance, but lie is only the more determined to conquer ; and 
when at last tlie town surrenders, he cliinlw a scaling-ladder, sword in 
hand, mounts the wall, followed by his troops, who> rush through the 
Bti-eets, enter the houses, plunder the people, and commit terrible outrages 
upon tho men, women, and children. 

The Pope sends an army to Ravenna, an allied army, composed of 
Spanish, Swiss, Germans, and Venetians, all leagued against tiie French. 
The armies meet on a plain near the city. The French are commanded 
by a young general, Gaston de Foix, who, though he is only thirty yeare 
old, has won many victories. The commander of the Pope's army is John 
de' Medici, the Boy • cardinal, who knows nothing abont war, but who 
can give grand entertainments. There are about thirty-five thonsaiid in 
each army. All day long the battle rages, but when night comes the 
Pope's anny is a routed rabble, and the Boy-cardinal a prisoner. Though 
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the French have won the victory, their brave leader lies beneath a heap 
of slain. Each army has lost nearly ten thousand men in this conflict, 
which is only one of many f onght on the plains of Italy ; and for what ? 
That the Pope may drive the French ont of the provinces which Eoderick 
Borgia (Alexander VI.) had given to Lonis a few years before. 

Friar Martin did not expect to hear the beating of drums, nor the 
blare of trumpets, neither to behold the Pope marching at the head of his 
troops through the streets of holy Rome. He had thought of the city as 
being, as it were, a suburb of heaven ; but he finds it a military town. 
The Pope is such a fighter that the people call him " general." A witty 
man writes a paper which sets everybody to laughing, representing Julius, 
after he is dead, as knocking at the gate of heaven for admission. 

" Who is there ?" Peter asks, looking down from the top of the wall. 

"Julius." 

"Never heard of you before. What have you done? Give an account 
of youreelf." 

"I have been fighting for you. I have marched with my armies, 
captured cities. I entered one place sword in hand." 

" That is not satisfactory. I can't let you in." 

" Not let me in, after fighting so bravely ?" 

« No." 

" Why not 2" 

" My soldiers fight only with the sword of the Spirit." 

" If you don't let me in, I'll bring up my cannon, and batter down your 
walls, as I did the walls of Mirandola." 

And so, fearing that Julius will be as good as his word, Peter opens 
the gate and lets him in. People say that the learned man of Holland, 
Doctor Erasmus, wrote it; but the doctor will not acknowledge that it 
came from his pen. 

Friar Martin visits one of the churches, that he may say his prayei-s 
on the marble steps of the holy stairs up which Christ walked when he 
was brought before Pilate in Jerusalem. He kneels upon the lower step 
and says a Pater-noster, for which he will obtain fifty years' release from 
purgatory. He goes np another step, and repeats the prayer. He has 
gained one hundred years. He moves another step, and repeats it. One 
hundred and fifty yeare has been gained. 

^^ The just shaU live hy faiths 

Who spoke ? Was it one of the monks at the foot of the stairs who 
takes money from those who ascend them % Was it one of the swarm 
of beggars who hold out tlieir hands at the bottom, and also at the top of 
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the stairs ! Was it a fellow-pilgrim 1 None of tlieee. Who tlien ? Friar 
Martin certainly heard a voice. Ho stops in the midiilo of tlie Pater-noater, 

looks around, springs to 
his feet, and goes do^rn 
the steps. 

Many times has he 
read those words, and 
now, like a flash of light- 
ning from a cloudless 
sky, they blaze npon his 
soul. He leaves the 
church, gi"eatly wonder- 
ing, and thinking as ho 
never has thought be- 
fore. 

The longer he stays 
in Rome, the more is he 
dissatisfied with what he 
sees. He discovers that 
the Pope, the cardinals, 
bishops, and priests are, 
for tlie most part, very 
far from being the pare 
men he had supposed 
them to be. The Pope 
is a military chieftain. 
The cardinals are liv- 
ing sensual lives. Tlie 
money which is con- 
tributed by the good people of every land for the Church is squandei-ed 
in riotous living or for the support of armies. It is no longer holy Rome; 
tl)e city instead is a sink of iniquity. Crime goes unpunished. Men are 
robbed and murdered at noonday. Tlie offices of tiie Church are bought 
and sold, just as men buy and sell honses or cattle. The nunneries and 
monasteries, instead of being retreats for prayei-s, meditation, and holy 
living, are vile places. Cardinals, bishops, priests, monks, and nuns, all 
live upon the treasure contributed by the people, or taken from them by 
tithes, or obtained by the sale of indulgences and pardons. He turns his 
steps homeward, sick at heart with what he has seen. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE BOY-CARDINAL. 

IT is a great day in Some, the 11th of April, 1513. One of the grandest 
processions ever seen in the city is passing through the streets, escort- 
ing the newly elected Pope to St. Peter's. Julius is dead, and the cardi- 
nals have elected as his successor the man who was defeated at Kavenna 
by Gaston de Foix, the man who loves pictures, statues, poetry, and music, 
who gives sumptuous entertainments, and who pawns his silver plate to 
obtain money for a grand banquet — the Boy -cardinal, John de' Medici. 
He has had his eye on the Pope's chair for a long while, and all of his 
grand dinners have been given with the view of making himself so agree- 
able that when the time should come for electing a new Pope, he would 
step into Julius's shoes. He is no longer to be known as the Boy-cardinal, 
but as Leo X. He is amiable and kind-hearted. He never will mount 
a scaling-ladder, and enter a city sword in hand ; he will stay in Home, 
and gather painters, sculptors, and poets around him. He loves their 
society. He loves good dinners and good wine, and drinks so much at 
times that he becomes limber in the legs. His gannents glitter with 
diamonds and jewels. He rides a superb horse. Triumphal arches have 
been erected along the streets, marble statues set up, and banners flung 
to the breeze. Bright-eyed girls strew flowers along th6 way, and the 
multitude kneel as he passes by in his gorgeous coach. In the evening 
Leo gives a magnificent banquet. Since the days of the emperore of old 
Rome, there has been no such feast. The rarest and richest luxuries 
are spread upon the tables, and the choicest wine of Italy is drunk from 
golden goblets. 

As soon as the new Pope is seated on his throne he lays his plans 
for the future. He will have a new church edifice — the grandest in 
all Christendom. He will have it adorned with the richest marbles. 
Among the architects whom he employs is Michael Angelo, the greatest 
of all. 

Fortunately, that gray-bearded man, Christopher Columbus, has discov- 
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erecl a new world, ricli in silver and gold, and the wealth of those distant 
lands is beginning to flow to Europe ; while England, Fiance, S^iain, Gei-- 
nmny, and Holland are increasing in riches. There are few heretics now, 
for the men who ask questions have roasted nearly all of tliein to death. 



The people everywhere love and honor the Pope, and are ready to give 
libeially to enable him to build his great church. He sends the Gospel to 
their very doors, so that everywhere the poor, as well as the rich, can pur- 
chase salvation not only for themselves, but for their friends in piii-gatory. 
The Pope is very kind and accommodating. He bestows his blessings 
freely — blessing the people, the bells in the churches, even blesses horses t 
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Anybody can secure Ealvalion or buy a blessing. Priests, monks, and 
friars travel np and down the country selling indulgences. 

One of the Pope's agents for the sale of indnlgcnces is a fat friar, with 
a thundering voice — John Tetzel. lie is from Leipsic, in Germany. John 
does not give himself to fasting, but eats fat meat and drinks good wine. 
He rides in a carnage drawn by three horses. Once he committed a 
crime, and was sewed up in a sack, and was about to be thrown into tlie 



river, but the judge concluded not to put liim to death ; and now he is 
carrying tlie Gospel about the country, with a cavalcade of horsemen to 
escort him and protect him from robbers. 

Just before he enters a town, the slieriff passes tlirongh tlie streets with 
a trumpeter. The people hear the sounding of the trumpet, and rush out 
from their houses to see what is going on, 

" The grace of God and St. Peter is before your gates," sliouta the 
sheriff. 

The good news spreads. Tiie Gospel has come. Now they can pur- 
chase sahation, and release their friends fi-oui the pains of purgatory. 
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Tlie people form in pi-oceesion, the priests leading. Then come the Echool- 
chtldren, the monks, friars, and mina, and a gi'cat number of citizens carry- 
ing bannera and lighted candles. Tliej meet Friar Tetzel, and eeeort him, 
in his gilded coach, to the church, singing and shouting, fur it is a jo}'fiil 
day. The procession enters the church, the organ peals, a chant is sung, 
the cross is placed in front of the altar, and the Pope's arms suspended 
upon it Tetzel takes his position in the pulpit. 

" Come, fnends, and buy my pardons, buy my indulgences. You can 



release your friends from pnrgatory. Do you not hear them say, ' We are 
enduring horrible torments V A small sura will deliver them." 

The people slnidder at the words. Their friends in purgatory ! They 
will release them at once. 

" The very instant the money chinks in the box their souls will fly 
towai-d heaven," says Tetzel, 

Eut there are some who do not quite believe all that he says. 

" I will excommunicate all who doubt this blessed grace," he cries. 

To be excommunicated — cut off from the Chui-ch — would be terrible, 
and they must doubt no longer. 
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" Blessed, my friends, are the eyes which see what you see," and Tet- 
zel holds up the cash-box. " Bring your money ! Bring your money !" 
He drops a piece of silver into the box to set an example of benevo- 
lence. 

A king, queen, and prince must pay fifty dollars for an indulgence; 
counts and barons, twenty dollars ; poor people, five dollars ; and if they 
are very poor, they can get one for a less amount. For particular sins 
there are specified prices. If a man has committed murder, he must pay 
a larger sum than he who has committed theft. 

The people flock to the church, and all day long the money is dropping 
into the cash-box. The money not only of Germany, but of all Europe, is 
flowing toward Rome. 

Tetzel travels from town to town, and after a while reaches the city 
of Leipsic. Little does he know of what is before him. A gentleman 
comes to buy an indulgence. 

" Can you pardon a sin which a man intends to commit ?" he asks. 

" Certainly ; the Poj^e has given me full power to do so." 

" Very well. I should like to punish a man a little. I don't want to 
hurt him much — just a little. How much do you ask for an indulgence 
that will hold me harmless, so that I shall not be punished ?" 

" For such a sin I must have thirty dollare." 

" That is too much. I will give ten." 

" No, that is too little. I will let you have one for twenty-five." 

" I can't pay that. I will give fifteen." 

" That is not enough. I will let yon have it for twenty." 

" Are you sure that it will protect me ?" 

" Certainly. I should like to know how any harm can come to yon. 
It is the Pope's dispensation ; and no one may question my authority." 

" Very well ; here is the money." 

The man takes the indulgence, and goes away ; and Tetzel starts for 
the town of Jiiterbogk. He comes to a forest, when suddenly a party of 
robbers spring from behind the trees. Some of them seize Tetzel and 
pound him, while others ransack the carriage, find the money-box, and all 
flee to the woods. 

Who are the robbers ? The leader of the band is the man who bought 
the indulgence, and this was the crime that he intended to commit. Tet- 
zel hastens to Duke George, who is Governor of Saxony. 

" I have been robbed." 

" I will have the robbers hanged," says the governor, and sends the 
sheriff to arrest them. 
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The sheriff very soon brings them before the governor. 

" You are accused of robbing," he says to the gentleman who bought 
the indulgence. "What have you to say for yourself?" 

"Tetzel has ali*eady pardoned me. This is the crime I intended to 
commit. I paid him twenty dollars for the indnlgence. Here it is." 

The governor reads the paper. 

" I don't see as you have any case, Mr. Tetzel." 

The governor cannot send the robber to prison, nor compel him to give 
up the money. To do so would put an end to Mr. Tetzel's business, for it 
would show the people that the indulgences ai'e worthless. Ah, Mr. Tet- 
zel, it would have been better for you not to have taken the road to Jii- 
terbogk, and it would be better for you not to go there to set up your fair; 
but go on, for out of your going will come liberty to the world ! 

Although so many years have passed since Doctor Wicklif s day, the 
people all through Europe are still in slaveiy. ^ They are taxed by em- 
perore and kings. Pope and priest. They are robbed systematically ; they 
are ignorant and degraded. If a man commits a murder, he can flee to 
the shelter of a church ; or if he can once get inside of a convent door, the 
sheriff cannot arrest him. The civil law, then, is powerless. The bishops 
and priests are, many of them, ready to burn a heretic to death ; while 
emperors and kings are autocmts. They do as they please. There is no 
liberty as yet for the people. 

John Tetzel sets up his great red cross in the Jiiterbogk church, and 
begins the sale of his pardons. He is very sore over his loss. The peo- 
ple laugh at him, and say it was a good joke that the robber played. 
Jiiterbogk is only four miles from Wittenberg, where the boy who sung 
for his breakfast is preaching and hearing people confess their sins. 

All-saints-day comes. The people from all the country round flock 
to Wittenberg to see the procession of the holy relics, for, on this 31st of 
October, the images of tlie saints and the relics are to be carried in pro- 
cession through the streets. 

The people come to Friar Martin to confess their sins. 

" You must leave off sinning," he says to them. 

" Leave off sinning ?" 

" Yes ; I cannot grant absolution unless you do." 

" But we have liberty to sin." 

" Liberty to sin ! Who gave you liberty to sin against God ?" 

" Doctor Tetzel, over in Jiiterbogk. Here are the indulgences which 
we have purchased." 

" I care nothing for your indulgences. Unless you repent, you will 
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perish. I will not grant yon absolution, nnlese joa promise to leave off 
sinning." 

The people are in despair. They have paid their money for their in- 
dnlgences, and now their confessor will not absolve them. They hasten 
to Jiiterbogb. 

" Our confessor will not absolve ns. He says that tliese indulgences 
are good for notliing." 

" Good for nothing 1" Doctor Tetzal will see about that He goes 
into the pnlpit. He is the Pope's ambassador, and is endowed with au- 
thority. He curses the young priest 
at Wittenberg, who has thus taken 
ic npon himself to saj that these in- 
dulgences are worth no more tlian 
blank paper. 

" I have orders from the Pope 
to burn every heretic who dares to 
oppose his most holy indulgences," 
shouts Tetzel ; and he oixlers a fire 
to be kindled in the market-place, 
to let the people understand that ho 
means wliat he says. 

Evening comes. In the mar- 
ket-place of Jiiterbogk the fire 
which Doctor Tetzel has kindled is 
burning. Over in Wittenberg, at 
the same hour, the people see their 
young confessor nailing a paper 
upon tlie door of the church. They 
crowd around to see what sort of a notice it may be. They read : 

"Those who truly repent of their sins have a full remission of guilt 
and penalty, and do not need an indulgence." 

And this : 

" He who gives to the poor and lends to the needy does better than he 
who buys an indnlgence." 

There are ninety-five pai-agmphs. The people read in amazement 
Here is war against Doctor Tetzel — a war between two doctors. 

Doctor Luther goes back to his room in the convent, little knowing 
what will come of his nailing np that paper — that it is tiie beginning of 
a senes of events which will go on while time shall last; that ont of it 
will come a great division in the Chnrch; that thrones will be tumbled 
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into tlie dust; tliat kings will go 
down, empires be rent asunder, 
lands be desolated by war ; that 
t)iere will be massacres and horri- 
ble outrages against tlie lives and 
liberties of men ; tliat for thirty 
years continuously war will sweep 
over Germany. If lie conM but 
lift the veil tliat hides the fiitnre, 
he wonld see the streets of Paris 
and the vine-clad valleys of Iialy 
drenched in blood. lie would see 
fii-es kindled all over England for 
the burning of men, women, and 
children, lie wonld see men hnil- 
cd headlong from precipices, roast- 
ed over slow fires, starving in dnn- 
geons, subjected to every form of 
cruelty ; but with all this he wonld 
see the beginning of the emanci- 
pation of men, the advance of jns- 
tice, truth, and liberty — the be- 
ginning of a new era in humnn 
affairs. The monk does not know 
it; bnt that paper which he has 
nailed upon the oaken panels of 
the door is, aa it were, the ntarch- 
ing orders of the great Army of 
Freedom. 

The people I'ead, and go home 
to think abont it They see tliat 
if what Doctor Lnrher says is true, 
then Doctor Tetzel has fooled 
tliem. He has sold them wortJi- 
less slips of paper. Men do not 
like to be swindled. 

Doctor Luther does not rest 
content with nailing up the paper 
on the church door. He will call ' 
into use the invention made by 
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tlmt mail in Hfterlein who loved 
to please his cliildreii — Laurence 
Ooster — and wliicli Jolin Gutten- 
berg carried out. lie prints the 
paper, and in a few weeks all Ger- 
many is reading it. Tetzel is ter- 
ribly eniaged. At Frankfort he 
kindles a tire in the mai'fcet-place, 
and burns t!ie paper. 

"Wait a little, and we will have 
the heretic roasted," he says. 

" Has tlmt monk of Wittenberg 
an iron head and a brass nose, so 
that he cannot be cmshedl" asks 
the chief of the Dominican friare. 

" Snch a hei-etie ought not to 
live an hour," cries James Hoch- 
staeter, of Cologne. 

Friar Martin is not frightened 
ill the least, but goes on preaching 
and writing against the sale of in- 
dnlgences and tlte pi-actices of the 
wicked monks. 

The priests say tlmt lie has sold 
himself to tlie devil. They get 
np a horrible picture, repi-esenting 
Maitin as being inspired by Satan. 
Martin's head is a bagpipe, his nose 
tlie flageolet. The devil squeezes 
the friar's head under his arm, 
blows tlie wind into one ear, and 
plays upon his nose with his claws. 

The friends of Friar Martin 
set themselves to work; and Hans 
Holbein draws a powerful picture, 
one part of which represents the 
Pope and his agents selling par- 
dons; and, in contrast. King Da^ 
vid, Manasses, and the humble pub- 
lican ai-e confessing their sins to 
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he cannot pennit an obscure monk to overthrow his authority. He sends 
a summons to Maitin to appear at Eome and answer for what he has 
said and written ; but Martin will not go. And the Pope summons him 
to appear before a legate, Cardinal Cajetan, at Augsburg ; and Martin 
obeys. 

" Take back what you have said," is the demand of the legate. 

" I stand by the truth. I will not take it back." 

Doctor Luther knows that his life is in danger; that if Cardinal Ca- 
jetan could only get him once inside of a dungeon, he never would re- 
gain his liberty. He has appeared and made his answer. He waits four 
days. 

" You are not safe here ; yon must not remain," say his friends. 

He is on foot, but they supply him with a donkey, and an hour before 
daylight, on an August morning, he mounts the animal, picks his way 
through the silent streets of the old town. The birds are singing. The 
sunlight streams up the east. He, too, breaks into singing, for he has 
stood up for truth and liberty against the mightiest power on earth. 

Doctor Luther goes back to Wittenberg to send out more books and 
pamphlets, in defence of what he believes to be the truth. Peddlers carry 
them through the country. The people read them, pass them from hand 
to hand, discuss them by their firesides. It is like the lighting of torches. 
Men see as they never saw before. Others begin to write and preach 
against the authority of the Pope. Germany is stirred as never before. 
The works of the monk of Wittenberg are read by the mountaineers of 
Switzerland. They are translated into other languages ; and so the wave 
of intellectual life and liberty rolls over the laud. 

14 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE BOY-EMPEROR. 

MAXIMILIAN, Emperor of Germany, is dead, and some one must 
be chosen in his place. There are three individuals who desii^e to 
be elected — Henry of England, Francis of France, and Charles of Spain. 
Henry is twenty-six years old, Francis twenty-one, and Charles nineteen. 
It is not long before Henry sees that he has no chance ; but Fmncis and 
Charles are both confident of success. Francis sends ambassadors to the 
princes of Germany, who are to elect the emperor, promising to do great 
things for them ; presenting them purses filled with gold. Charles does 
the same. But the man who patronizes paintera and sculptors down in 
Rome (Pope Leo) has something to say about it. He uses his influence in 
favor of Charles, who is already King of Spain, Netherlands, and Naples, 
and who lays claim to a portion of Italy. 

The electors meet in the old council -hall in Frankfort, in Germany, 
and make choice of Charles; and Francis finds that he has spent his 
money, and been defeated besides. He could put up with the loss of the 
money ; but a wounded spirit, who can bear ? It is a bitter disappoint- 
ment, and Charles knows that Francis will take his revenge. 

On a day in May, 1520, the people of Dover, in England, are sur- 
prised to see a great fleet of Spanish war -ships sailing into the harbor. 
What is the meaning of it? There is the flag of the King of Spain, the 
Boy- emperor of Germany, as they call him, flying at the mast-head of 
the largest ship. The fleet comes to anchor, and the people soon learn 
that the young emperor has come to make a visit to his aunt Katherine 
and uncle Henry. Horsemen ride post-haste to London, and Henry sends 
his true friend and chief adviser. Cardinal Thomas Wolsey, to Dover to 
offer his congratulations to his nephew, and to say to Charles that he will 
hasten down, and that together they will ride to Canterbury, to the tomb 
of Thomas Becket, and cement their friendship at that shrine. 

Cardinal Wolsey is very much pleased to go upon such an errand, for 
he would like to have a little private conversation with Charles before 
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Henry arrives ; perhaps he may 
be able to advance hie own fort- 
unes. He is getting on well in 
the world. When he was a boy, 
he carried joints of mutton and 
roasts of beef to the people of 
Ipswich, where his father was a 
batcher; later, his father sent 
him to Oxford, where he grad- 
uated, and became a preacher; 
bnt he led a fast life, and one 
day the sheriff arrested him, 
and he was condemned to sit in 
the stocks for hie misdeeds — a 
strange spectacle to his parish- 
ioners [ 

Thomas conM not be con- 
tent to live in a little country 
village where a justice of the 
peace could interfere with his 
pleasures, and so went to Lon- 
don. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury was his fnend, and in- 
troduced him to the king, Hen- 
ry VII. The kiTig was pleased 
^vitli him, and, through the arch- 
bishop's influence, made him a 
dean. Being a dean, he was in 
a position to push his fortunes, 
and soon became Bishop of 
Tork. He was so influential 
and able, that when Henry VIII. 
came to the throne, he selected 
him to be his prime minister. 
Louis XII. of France wanted 
to marry Henry's sister Mary ; 
and he seeing that Wolsey had 
great influence at court, sent 
him a purse filled with gold. 
Then the Boy-oardinal,in Kome, 
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when lie became Pope, dceiring to eeciire Hetir^'B fnendship, made him 

a cardinal, and gave him permiBsion to sppoiut all the biBliope, deans, and 
other prelates of the Church in 
England. It is a power greater 
than that held b; the king. All 
the Chnith officials, from the 
verger who opens the pew-door 
tip to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, will take off their hats to 
him, and all the lords, earls, and 
barons will wait npon him. 

No earl of England lives in 
greater state. Ho rides a donkey, 
to sliow that he is as humble as 
liis Master, who rode into Jeru- 
salem on an ass ; but he spreads 
a luxurious table, and drinks the 
best wines. He wears a gor- 
geons di-ess, with a massive gold 
necklace studded with diamonds 
and pearlfl. His tippet is of 
the finest sable, and his robe is 

trimmed with the whitest ermine. His shoes are of silver and gold, inlaid 

with diamonds. He has eight handred men in his train — sons of barons, 

earls, lords, counts — fifteen knights, and forty squires. His servants are 

in livery. His cook wears a \elvet-satin jacket, and a gold chain upon Im 

neck. A lord rides 

before the cardinal, 

carrying the red hat 

which Leo has given 

liim. Another lord 

carries a golden mace, 

while two priests bear 

massive silver crosses. 

His saddle - cloth is 

of crimson velvet, his 

stirrnps of solid sil- 

i, 1 ■ I TH03IA8 WOLSBT AKD RIS COWAVIONa IK THB STOCKS. 

ver. Men armed with 

spears and swoi-ds, a grand cavalcade of horsemen, with a regiment of 

servants — more tlian a thousand in all — make up bis retinue. 
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One of tho gentlemen in his ti-ain is Thomas Cromwell, who was bom 
in London, 1490. His father was a blacksmith, but this Tliomas did not 
mean to blow the bellows oi swing the sledge for a living. He has been 
a clerk in a store in London and at Antwerp, but has entered Cardinal 
Wolsey's service, and is on the high-road to fortune. The world will yet 
iiearfrom this son of a blacksmith. So great a man as' Wolsey mnst have 
a chaplain, and he has selected Edmund Bonner for that service. This 
pi-eacher has graduated at Oxford. He is only twenty-five yeai-s old, but, 
now that he is in the cai'diual's service, ie getting on in tho world. We 
shall see him again. 

The cardinal has a great deal of writing to be done, and he has ap- 
pointed as his chief and confidential secretary Stephen Gardiner. He is 
an able man, but artful, ambitious, 
and prond. Ue was educated at Ox- 
ford, and can speak and write sever- 
al languages. The world will be bef^ 
tar or worse for what he will do, as 
we shall discover farther along. 

Cardinal Wolsey rides to Dover to 
receive the yonng emperor; but what 
is he thinking of as lie hastens along 
the dusty road through the hop-fields 
of Kent? He is thinking of how he 
shall wind the Boy-cmperor round his 
little finger. He knows what Charles 
has come for — not merely to make a 
friendly visit to Katheiiiie and Hen- 
ry, but to enlist Henry on his side in 

case Francis begins a war. He has cakuimal woL«iti 

come to perenade Henry to give np 

a friendly meeting whiuh he is intending to have with Francis, in June, 
over the Channel near Calais, where carpenters and masons are erecting 
a grand palace for use during the festivities. Cardinal Wolsey is turning 
the matter over in his mind. How much can Cardinal Wolsey make ont 
of- this visit} In what way can he best wind the boy round his finger, 
and make him pay for the winding besides? Cardinal Wolsey is taking 
long looks ahead. He is already master of affairs in England. The Pope 
will not live forever ; and when he dies, who in the world ia more worthy 
to occupy the pontifical chair than he who once earned joints of mut- 
ton and beef to the people of Ipswich, but who is now as powerful as 
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Henry himself f Plainly, it will be for his interest to make Charles nnder 
obligations to him ; bnt if he helps the emperor, the emperor in tnm must 
do great things for him : he must have some pay down, and the promise 
of a great deal more bj-and-by. 

The cardinal arrives at Dover, and bows with great deference to the 
pale young man. They talk by themselves. Charles is ready to doany- 
thing for his friend the cardinal, and gives him outright a bishopric in 
Spain. The cardinal need not ever set foot in the country ; but he may 
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have all the revenue, which shall be collected and sent to liim — ten thou- 
sand dncats per annum ; and when Leo dies, the emperor will use his nt- 
most influence to secure the election of the cardinal as liis successor. The 
cai'dinal, on his part, will see to it that no harm shall come to Charles 
from tlie proposed meeting between Francis and Henry. It is better, the 
cardinal thinks, that the meeting shoald take place. 

Henry and Katherine and the barons and loi-ds hasten to Dover to 
pay tlieir respects to Charles, and then they ride np to Canterbury to ce- 
ment their friendship around the tomb of Thomas Becket. Mass is per- 
formed in the cathedial — tliey have a grand banquet, and then the caval- 
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cade takes the road to Dover once more ; for Henry and Katlierine, and 
all the nobles and lords and knights, are on their way to the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, which we shall see in the next chapter. 

Henry is large-framed and strong. He can pitch a quoit or throw an 
iron bar with the best men in the kingdom. He has bine eyes and rosy 
cheeks ; while Charles is thin, pale, and spare, and has a heavy underjaw. 
They ride side by side. Katherine accompanies them, with her little 
daughter Maiy, four years old. So these five persons, who will have much 
to do with the history of liberty, journey together to Dover — the man who 
is managing them all riding on a donkey, and his great retinue following. 

Henry has a fleet of ships waiting for him and the nobles and knights 
of England. His largest ship is the Oreat Harry, He bids the emperor 
good-bye ; and the Spanish ships, amidst the thundering of cannon, spread 
their sails, and shape their course toward Holland ; while Henry's steer 
straight across the Channel to Calais. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD. 

THBEE hundred masons, five hundred carpenters, scores of pninterE, 
plasterers, decorators, glass-setters — three thousand men in all — have 
been at work since the 19th of Mardi, and it is now the middle of June, 
building a i-oyal palace on the Field of the Cloth of Gold. The edifice 
IB in the form of a quadrangle, with andience-roonis, chambers, halls, and 
courts. Upon the towers of the palace and on the battlements are figures 
of gods and Iieroes. The interior is hung with rich tapestries. Adjoining 
the great audience-room is a chapel, 
the walls of which blaze with jewels. 
Tlie altar, the candlesticks, and the 
crncifix are of silver, and the cano- 
py above the altar is of pure gold. 

Kear the palace is a gi'and pavil- 
ion, tlie covering of which is cloth 
of gold, lined with blue velvet and 
studded with silver stars. The tent 
ropes are of pure silk, intertwined 
with threads of gold. There are 
many smaller pavilions of the same 
material, gorgeously decorated. 
jKANcis 1. Henry VIII. of England has 

erected the palace, and Francis I. of 
Prance the pavilion. They have made these preparations for a tourna- 
ment and fi-aternal meeting. Francis would like to have Henry liis friend 
while he gratifies his revenge against Charles. Henry is a little jealous of 
Chnrles — so much power is too much for a boy of nineteen to wield — and 
he is quite willing to be on friendly terms with Francis. 

Cardinal Wolsey arranges affaire. There will be tilting, mock battles, 
banquets, dances, pronicuades; but not much talk about political matters. 
The King of France sJiaU be well pleased at the hospitality of the King 
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of England ; tlie Kiiig of England shall be gi-atifled with the courtesy of 
the King of France. But the cardinal determines that there shall he no 
treaties made or promises given that cannot be broken. 




What a grand assembly ! Two kings, two qnecns, dukes, earls, lords, 
barons, nobles, knights, counts, marquises, cardinals, archbishops, goi^eous- 
ly arrayed in silk, satin, and velvet ; in purple, ciimson, green, blue, and 
buff, with gold and silver trimmings, with ostrich plumes and eagles' 
feathers — their garments glittering with jewels ! 

Six thousand of the nobility of England are there, with nearly four 
thousand horses. Thousands of the noblemen of France, and Spain, and 
Italy, and Germany are assembled; for mcssengei's have been travelling 
in all those countries, in- 
viting them to attend tlio 
grand tournament. 

Henry rides a beau- 
tiful horse. His coat is 
cloth of silver,ribbed with 
gold. His jacket is of 
rose-colored velvet; his 
boots of yellow morocco. 
He weal's a black velvet 
cap, blazing with dia- 
monds, and adorned by 
a white plume. Around 
his neck is a heavy gold 
chain, set with rubies and 
pearls. On his brenst is 
H jewel that twinkles like 
a star. 

Before the king rides 
a mai-quis, carrying the . 
sword of state. Two 
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pages, ready to do his bidding, walk by his side. At liis left band ridce 
Cai'dinal Wolsey, on liiB donkey, wearing his scarlet cloak, scarlet slippers, 
and a scarlet hat. Bcliind the king is the Duke of Suffolk (Charles Bran- 
don), on a white horse ; and following him is the Bisliop of Bochester, with 
a beard so long that it covers all his breast. Sir Henry Gnilford leads 
the king's spare horse. After bim comes a grand cavalcade of nobles, 
magnificently arrayed. 



Out from the Golden Pavilion rides the King of Fmnce. He is tall, 
and has a long nose. His face is bronzed. Ho has long legs and email 
feet. He wears a coat of satin siher cloth, glittering with pi-eclous stones. 
His cap is of damask and gold, spangled with diamonds. With him are 
the noblemen of France, in rich attire, riding the most beautiful horses 
to be found in the kingdom. Some of them have expended- so mnch 
money in preparing for the tournament tliat they will be in debt for the 
remainder of their days. 
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A great camp has been established, with magnificciit pavilions, where 
the queens of England and France, with the ladies, may behold the games. 
The kings have each a private pavilion near by ; and there are other tents 
hy the thousand. In one are hundreds of casks filled with the choiveBt 
wines. There are diniiig-halis and hmch-tsbles, and there is to be no end 
of feasting. Hundreds of cooks are employed day and night in preparing 
the feasts. 

It is on the 11th of June, 1520, that the tournament begins. The 
Queen of England (the little girl whom wo saw in the Alhamhra) wears a 
rich di-eea, covered with jewels. Even the cloth npon which die rests her 
feet is powdered with pearls. 

Claude, the Queen of France, is yoimger than Katherine, and very 
beantiful. Francis has obtained for her the richest dresses to be had in 
the realm, and tlie niost costly jewels. She rides in a stately carriage. 
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Among the ladies in the train of Queen Claude is a girl whom we have 
seen before, one of the number who went to France with Henry's sister 
Mary, when she went to be the wife of the king, who was old enough to 
be her grandfather — Louis XIL Very little happiness did Mary have 
with Louis, who was afflicted with dropsy, and who died three months 
after their marriage. 

What did Maiy do then? Without letting Henry or anybody else 
know what she intended to do, she married her true-love, Charles Bran- 
don. Henry did not like it at first, but made the best of it, and now the 
young man is riding by his side as Duke of Suffolk. 

The little girl, Anne Boleyn, was only seven years old when she went 
with Mary to France to be her little waiting-maid ; now she is eighteen. 
Of all the ladies at the tournament, there is none so fair, none more grace- 
ful in the dance, none so bright and witty. Henry beholds her in all 
the freshness and beauty of maidenhood. 

The kings put on their armor, the trumpets sound, the heralds make 
proclamation, and the tournament begins. The kings are victoi*s in the 
games. It would not do for a subject to disarm the king— he would stand 
a chance of having his head cut off, or at least of losing the king's favor. 

One of the noblemen accompanying Francis is the Duke of Guise, 
or Duke of Lorraine, as he is sometimes called. He was a poor boy, but 
he has been making his fortune by fighting for Francis. He was badly 
wounded three yeare ago, but has recovered. He is married to Antoinette 
of Bourbon, and has a little daughter, Mary, who will be Queen of Scot- 
land by-and-by, and the little babe which she will hold in her arms will 
also bear the name of Mary — Mary Queen of Scots. The duke has a 
son, Francis Guise, a spirited boy. Little does King Henry imagine that 
the son by-and-by will wrest the old town of Calais from his daughter 
Maiy — the little girl now four yeai-s old — who will be Queen of England, 
and that the loss of it will break Mary's heart. 

Henry and Francis talk of betrothing Mary to Francis's son Henry, 
who is only two years old ; but such a marriage never will be consum- 
mated. The son of the French king, whom we shall see by-and-by on 
the throne as Henry, will find a wife beyond the Alps in the old city 
of Florence, where she is at this moment sucking her thumbs in her cra- 
dle in a palace near the grand old cathedral — the palace in which Pope 
Leo was born. She is Leo's grandniece, Catherine de' Medici, who, when 
she is fourteen, will come to France to be married to Henry. Let us keep 
this Florentine baby in remembrance, because she will play a terrible part 
in the story of liberty. 
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The tournament lasts three weeks. When it is ended, Francis i-etiirns 
to Paria, and Henrj and Cardinal Wolsey set tlieir faces toward England ; 
but before crossiiig the Channel thev ride ont from Calais a little w&y, and 
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.whom do they meet? Charles, who has been waiting conveniently near 
for an interview ; and Charles is greatly pleased to hear from the cardinal 
that Henry lias entered into no alliance with the King of France. He 
will do in return all tliat he can for Cardinal Wolaey. 
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CHAPTER XY. 

THE MEN WHO OBEY ORDERS. 

ON that day when the boy who sung for his breakfast was standing 
before Conrad Cotta's door, there was another boy in Spain who 
was waiting upon King Ferdinand. His father was a nobleman. The 
boy never knew what it was to be poor. We may think of him as running 
here and there carrying letters and despatches. He learns to obey — to do 
whatever he is commanded to do without asking any questions. It be- 
comes the habit of his life. Obedience is a virtue, and he accomplishes 
his work with energy and despatch. He is faithful in all his trusts. 

Years pass. Ferdinand is dead, and Charles Y. is King of Spain. 
The page is a young man. He has suffered a great disappointment — a 
lady whom he loves has rejected his suit ; and so when Francis I. of 
France, a few weeks after that meeting with Henry at the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, sends an army to drive Charles out of Navarre, and force, 
him to give up the territory which Ferdinand wrested from Catherine de 
Foix, the cavalier Ignatius Loyola eagerly engages in the war, to forget, 
in the excitement of the camp, the fair lady who has rejected his suit. 
He is wounded and taken prisoner. Through the weary days he lies upon 
his cot. The time is long. His spirits chafe. He offers vows to the Yir- 
gin Mary that if she will cure him he will make a pilgrimage to Jerusa- 
lem. His wound heals, and he keeps his vow, for he has learned faith- 
fulness in the court of Ferdinand. He has wonderful visions ; the Yir- 
gin appears to him, surrounded with supernal glory, to reward him for 
his fidelity. 

Loyola returns to Spain, and has so much to say about his vision that 
the men who ask questions thrust him into prison as a heretic ; but he 
makes his escape, and flees to France. He is deeply religious, fasting 
and praying all night. He consecrates himself to the service of the Yir- 
gin — to go wherever she may send him, to do what he can in converting 
the world. 

In Paris he makes the acquaintance of Peter Faber, Francis Xavier, 
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and fonr other young men, whom he fii-es with his own lofty enthusiaam 
for the conversion of the world. They fast and pray, and form tliem- 
selves into a society, with Loyola as their general, who shall tell them 



what to do, and they will do it ; where to go, and they will go, without 
asking any qnestions. They take four solemn oaths : 

1. To obey their general, no matter what he may command them to do. 

2. Never, as individuals, to own any property, but to obtain all they 
can for the Churoh. 

3. Never to marry. 

4. To do whatever the Pope commands. 

They are animated by one lofty idea — to put forth all their energies 
to convert the world. For this tliey will suffer hardship, hunger, poverty, 
privation, sickness, and death. Nothing shall deter them, no obstacle turn 
tliem back. 

In Apnl, 1538, these seven brethren kneel before Pope Alexander 
Farnese, in Kome, and ask him to accept their services. They will go or 
come, and will do all that he shall oi'der. The Pope sees that he can use 
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such men to good advantage. He accepts their services, and recognizes 
the Society of Jesus as an agency of the Church. He issues a bull ex- 
empting the brothers from all control except his own. They are not an- 
swerable to cardinals, archbishops, or anybody else — not even to kings or 
emperors, neither to any civil or ecclesiastical law. They never shall be 
called upon to pay any tithes or taxes. 

Loyola draws up a set of actions for the society — not based on the Ten 
Commandments, nor on Christ's Sermon on the Mount, but on the idea 
that if an object to be attained is good, they may use any means to obtain 
it, even though the means may not be good. 

"J. good motive makes any action righV^ 

That is what Loyola believes. It is right to tell a lie, to take a fake 
oath, to defraud, and commit even murder, if the act is done for the good 
of the Church. So if the members of the society judge that the Church 
will be benefited by having a king or queen, or anybody else, put out of 
the way, it will be right for them to take any means to accomplish it. 

"ir<9 action wicked in itself is really wicked unless the intention is 
evil, 

^'In taking oaths^ the members of the society may make mental res- 
ervations to break them^ if they can benefit the Church by so doing, 

^^If called upon to Justify any of their actions^ they may give a 
false motive instead of the real one. They may equivocate j may jus- 
tify fraud and deceit^ without any scruples of conscience.^^ 

The Pope promises to grant them absolution for whatever they may 
do that in itself would be wrong, but which he will make right, because 
it is for the good of the Church. 

^^No member of the society shall submit himself to be examined be- 
fore any court of justice without the permisnon of his superior?'^ 

This makes the society superior to the State — to kings and emperors 
— superior to all law. 

"7/* the members are cast into prison for refusing to testify^ they 
are to account it all honor to suffer for the good of the OhurchP 

With the Pope's blessing resting upon them, the members of the so- 
ciety go forth, in their enthusiasm, to establish the Church in every land — 
threading the jungles of India; traversing the deserts of Africa; sailing 
along the rivera of China; making their way amidst the mountains of Ja- 
pan ; crossing the Atlantic ; penetrating the wilds of America ; planting 
the cross on the plains of Brazil and the peaks of the Andes ; establishing 
missions amidst the fertile vales of Mexico ; making themselves at home 
in tlie wigwams of the Indians of the New World ; sailing their canoes 
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on the great lakes; tlireading.the wildeniess beyond tlie Missiasippi; es- 
tablishing misBiona everywhere; bringing myriads of the Iminaii i-ace un- 



der the dominion of the Church ; persnading men where persnasion will 
accomplish what they desire, aud employing foi-ce where force is possible, 
regardless of natural rights and liberties. 

We shall see, by-aud-by, what will come from such an organization, 
established on a code of morals which sets np vice for virtne, falsehood for 
tnith, deceit for honesty ; which claims to be superior to king, emperor, 
Parliament, or Congress; which makes itself a despotism over the hearts 
and consciences of men; which places its spies in every household, taking 
note of the actions and beliefs of every individual ; trampling on all law ; 
setting aside all authority ; acknowledging only one whom they ai-e bound 
to obey — the Pope of Home ! 

15 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

PLANS THAT DID NOT COME TO PASS. 

HOW easy it is to plan ! How nice it would be if we could only carry 
out our plans! So we think. Why do we not carry thera out? 
Because there are other plans besides our own. Before we get through 
with this Story of Liberty, perhaps we shall see that, somehow, almost 
all of the great plans of kings and emperore have been overturned ; that 
things have not come out as they intended. Perhaps we shall see that be- 
hind all the plans of men to advance their own interests, there will seem 
to be another plan — that circumstances and events will take such shape 
that we shall be able to discover a new arranging of things — a plan supe- 
rior to all others, as if God had a plan and were behind all the overturn- 
ings and defeats of men. 

The King of France, who has gone back to Paris from the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold, is laying his plans. He intended to be emperor, but 
Charles has won the prize, and now he will have his revenge. He will 
march his armies across the Alps and pounce upon Milan, and perhaps 
carry his victorious legions to Naples. 

Cardinal Wolsey, who had the private interview with Charles, and 
promised to manage Henry in Charles's interest, is laying his plan, and 
every move that he may make in life will have reference to it ; he is go- 
ing to be Pope when Leo dies. Charles has promised to place him in the 
pontifical chair. Henry has not yet laid his plan ; what it will be we 
shall see by-and-by. He would like to lead his armies to victory; but 
the people of England have no desire to go philandering over the Conti- 
nent searching for some one whom they may conquer. Henry is wishing 
that he had a younger wife — a la5y fresh and fair, sparkling and witty. 
Such a one as Anne Boleyn, for instance, for the wrinkles are coming in 
Katherine's cheeks, and she will soon be an old woman. 

Anne Boleyn has gone to London. She is bright and beautiful. What- 
ever plans she may be laying, she keeps them to hereelf ; but the king 
smiles upon her, and she is graciously received at court. 
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Charles has laid his plan to be emperor, and has carried it out. Now 
what shall he do ? Why not aim to be ruler of the world, and be as great 
as Csesar or Alexander. He is master of more than half of Europe — Spain, 
Netherlands, Germany, Naples, and part of Italy, all the New World — the 
empire in the West. Why not go on and crush France ? He will. 

Leo is building his great church in Rome. He is employing sculptors 
and painters. He will make his pontifical rule so brilliant that people 
in all coming time shall praise it. There is only one thing to mar his 
plan: that monk in Germany, who, on All -saints -eve, in 1517, nailed a 
paper upon the door of Wittenberg church, has created such a disturb- 
ance that the people have stopped giving money. He must have money, 
or he cannot go on with his grand project. He will have the heretic put 
out of the way, and the heresy suppressed. 

On the very day that Cardinal Wolsey takes Charles one side to have 
a confidential talk after the Field of the Cloth of Gold, Leo writes an 
order commanding Friar Martin Luther to stop preaching and writing. 
He gives him sixty days, in which he must take back all that he has said ; 
if he does not retract it in that time, he will condemn him as a wicked 
heretic. All persons having Friar Martin's writings are commanded to 
throw them into the fire ; and all who have supported him must at once 
abandon him, or they will be excommunicated, and also condemned as 
heretics. 

Leo has been giving so much attention to the building of St. Peter's 
and the painting of pictures, that he has not kept himself fully informed 
in regard to what has been going on in Germany the last three yeara. He 
does not know that- since All -saints -da}', in 1517, only two and a half 
years ago, half of the people of Germany have become heretics. Many 
good men in the Church and out of it are heart and soul with Doctor 
Luther, who is no longer a friar. Some of them are writing books. Doc- 
tor Luther's friend, Philip Melancthon, is hard at work with his pen. 
Some of the bishops are writing in his favor, others against him. When 
King Henry gets home to England, from the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
he takes his pen and writes against the doctor, which so pleases the Pope 
that he gives Henry a new title — Defender of the Faith — borne by all 
the sovereigns of England from that day to the present hour. 

The order of the Pope is published, and people wait to see what Doc- 
tor Luther will do. Will he yield ? Not he. 

There comes an evening in December. The snow is on the ground. 
The air is chill, but, thongh dreary the night, it does not prevent the 
students at Wittenberg from assembling in procession. ' They march out 
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through the gate of the towD. Doctor Luther leads them. They kindle 
a fire, and as the flames rise the doctor burns a lot of the Pope's books. 
If the Pope can bum Luther's books, Luther will let the world know that 
he can btirir the Pope's. Tlie book which he throws into the flames con- 



tains the claun of the Pope as being superior in all things — as lord of the 
liberties, rights, actions, hearts, and consciences of men. He also casts the 
Pope's bnll into the fire. The etndente shout and hurrah, and the pro- 
cession goes back into the town, 

Christinas comes. The Wittenberg students, seeing the boldness of 
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their beloved doctor, lose all fear of Rome. They have a caniival. One 
of their number dresses himself up to represent the Pope. Some wear 
red cloaks and hats, to represent the cardinals. The other students seize 
the mock pope, put a paper cap on his head, carry him on their shoulders 
through the streets, and tumble him into the river. They strip the red 
cloaks from the mock cardinals, beat tliem and hustle them about, amidst 
the shouts and laughter of the people. 

The Pope cannot permit such a heretic as Doctor Luther to go unpun- 
ished. He sends word to the emperor, Charles V., that he must be seized 
and sent to Home. The emperor is young and ambitious. He has his 
plans against the King of France : it will not do for him to take action 
which will ofiFend his subjects in Germany, for he wants their aid ; but 
here is half of Germany ready to support the heretic. 

" I cannot strike such a blow without first consulting my couucilloi*8," 
is the emperor's reply to the Pope. 

One of his councillors is Frederick of Saxony. 

" What shall we do with Doctor Luther ?" Charles asks of Frederick. 

Frederick does not know what reply to make. But that learned man 
from Holland, just at this time, makes Frederick a visit — Doctor Erasmus, 
who was so disgusted at the sight of St. Thomas's shirt in England. 

" What do you think of Doctor Luther ?" Frederick asks. 

" He has committed two great sins : he has attacked the Pope's crown 
and the monks' bellies," Doctor Erasmus replies. 

Frederick laughs. 

" Please give me a serious answer.'' 

" Well, then, the cause of all this trouble is the hatred of the monks 
and friars to knowledge. They see that if the people acquire such knowl- 
edge as Luther wishes tliem to have, there will be an end to their tyr- 
anny and power. If the emperor imprison Luther, it will be a bad be- 
ginning for him. The world is thirsting for truth. Let the matter be 
examined by wise men : that will be the best thing for the Pope and for 
all concerned." 

They are wise words, and Frederick repeats them to the emperor. 
Charles will not seize Doctor Luther. 

Doctor Luther makes appeal to the Council of the Empire, or Diet, 
as the Germans call it, which is composed of the emperor, the electors, 
princes, counts, barons, representatives of the free cities, and other great 
men of the realm. 

" The Pope is superior to all others," say those opposed to Luther. 

" The council is superior to the Pope," Doctor Luther replies. 
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The Pope does not wish for a council. The very fact of its meeting 
will be the upsetting of his claim of superiority. It will be a declaration 
of liberty. What shall Charles do ? He would like to please the Pope ; 
ho wants him on his side in the fight which he is going to have with 
Francis : he wants, at the same time, to please his German subjects, for 
he needs money and troops. If he seize£( Doctor Luther, will they not be 
offended ? Upon the whole, it*will be better to have the council. 

The council meets in the old city of Worms. The emperor sends his 
marshal, dressed in a gorgeous uniform, bearing a golden eagle, as the em- 
blem of imperial authority, to summon Doctor Luther to attend it. 

The Town Council of Wittenberg obtain a carriage for their preacher. 
Three of his friends accompany him — to die with him, if need be, in be- 
half of liberty. They reach the old town of Weimar. The Pope's agents 
are there posting up a paper, in which everybody is comuianded to aban- 
don the heretic. 

" Will you go on ?" asks the herald of the empire. 

" Go on ! Yes ; though I am interdicted in every city. The emperor 
has given me his safe-conduct — the promise that I shall not be harmed 
while going or coming," Doctor Luther replies. 

" They will bum you as they burned John Huss," say his friends. 

" Though they should make a fire extending from Wittenberg to 
Worms, and flaming to the skies, I will pass through it in behalf of truth 
and in the name of the Lord," is the reply. 

" The emperor will deliver you over to be burned, as Sigismund de- 
livered John Huss. Don't go," is the word which one of Frederick's chief 
advisers sends him. 

" Though there be as many devils in Worms as there are tiles on the 
roofs, I will go," is the word which Luther sends back. 

He arrives in sight of the city where he is to stand up before the great 
men of the empire in behalf of truth and liberty. Has the boy who sung 
for his breakfast forgotten how to sing ? Not yet. He stands up in his 
carriage, and his clear voice breaks forth in a hymn : 

"God is a castle and defence, 

When trouble and distress inrade; 
He*ll help and free us from offence, 
And ever shield us with his aid." 

There is great excitement in Worms. Everybody is asking if he will 
come. 

" He is coming !" The shout rings through the streets. A great 
crowd poura out from the city-gates — a multitude far greater than that 
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which went out to meet Charles V., for he and the princes, bai'ons, 
knights, archbishops, and bishops are ah'eady there. Noblemen escort 
Doctor Luther into the city. 

The Pope's ambassadors are disappointed. They did not want Doctor 
Luther to come. They hoped he would be frightened, and stay away — 
not obey the order, and then the emperor would be obliged to seize him. 
The emperor did not think that he would come. 

" Here he is. What shall we do ?" the emperor asks. 

" Pay no attention to his safe-conduct ; seize him at once," is the ad- 
vice of a bishop who hates Doctor Luther. 

" I should not like to blush as Sigisraund blushed before John Huss," 
Charles replies. He is young, but he has a mind of his own, and he will 
not outi-age honor and justice by such a perfidious act. 

" The council must be held," is the decision of the emperor. 

It is the 17th of April. The storks have arrived from the south, and 
ai*e building their nests on the chimneys. The children are never weary 
of seeing them, or of listening to the twittering of the swallows, wheeling 
in the air ; but to-day they have something else to engage their attention. 
Never has there been such a gathering in the old town ; all the great men 
of the realm, besides thousands of people from surrounding towns, are 
gathered to see the great heretic. • 

" He is a monster," says one. 

" They say he has horns." 

" And hoofs." 

"And a tail." 

" He is a devil in disguise." 

" He is a bad man," say Luther's detractors. 

" He is a good man ; he tells the truth," say his friends. 

So the people talk in favor of or against the man who has made such 
a commotion. 

The bell strikes four — the hour when Doctor Luther must appear 
before the council. The herald of the empire comes for him, but the 
crowd is so great in the streets that the herald cannot proceed. 

" Make way there !" 

But the crowd will not make way. 

"Give room !" 

He may shout till he is hoai'se, but the people will not stir. They 
cannot, for the street is full. Every window of the quaint old houses, 
whose upper stories jut over those below, is tilled with lieads, for all want 
to see the man wlio, by his writing and preaching, has set the world in an 
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uproar. The people will not, or cannot, move, and the herald has to take 
Doctor Luther through gardens and by-ways to the council-chamber. 

The emperor is seated on a throne. Around him are his brother (the 
Archduke Ferdinand) and the electors of the empire. There are eighty 
dukes, thirty archbishops and bishops, the ambassadors of France and 
England, the Pope's ambassador — more than two hundred great digni- 
taries in all. 

No wonder the Pope did* not want the council to meet. Has he not 
forbidden Doctor Luther's speaking? Yet here he is about to address 
the greatest assembly ever seen in Germany! Has not the Pope for- 
bidden everybody from listening to him ? Yet here is an immense mul- 
titude waiting to hear what he will say. Has not the Pope declared that 
he is an outlaw, with no rights that any one is bound to respect? Yet 
here he is recognized as having rights which the emperor is bound to 
acknowledge. Liberty has made some progress since that evening when 
the young preacher, who sung for his breakfast in boyhood, nailed that 
paper upon the door of the Wittenberg church. 

After much stmggling and pushing, the marshal and Doctor Luther 
reach the council-hall. 

" I have two questions to ask you," says the Archbishop of Treves, 
opening the examination, and pointing to some books on the tabla 

" Did you write tbese books?" 
. " I do not deny having written those books," is the answer, after the 
titles are read. 

" Will you take back what you have written ?" 

" As to taking back anything in accordance with the Word of God, I 
must act deliberately. I will give you my answer to-morrow." 

The council breaks up for the day. The crowd in the streets admire 
the courage of a man who dares to stand by his rights and for the truth 
in such an assembly — who even compels all the archbishops and the em- 
peror to wait upon him. 

Again Doctor Luther stands in the council. He is about to speak. 
Tlie Archbishop of Treves cannot bear to have a man whom the Pope 
has forbidden to speak stand there and compel everybody to listen to 
him. 

" Will you, or will you not, retract ?" shouts the archbishop. 

Doctor Luther looks around. He is in the council's hands. What 
shall he say? Shall he take all back? Liberty has led him; shall ho 
now desert her? God has walked, as it were, by his side; shall he dis- 
trust the Being who has protected him hitherto ? 
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"/ cannot and I will not retract anything. God help me ! Amen /" 

Leo has his answer. 

"The court will meet again to-morrow to hear the emperor's judg- 
ment," is the proclamation of the marehal ; and the great throng breaks 
up. Doctor Luther goes back to his hotel. A servant comes in with a 
silver tankard filled with beer, sent by the old duke, Eric of Brunswick. 

"As the duke remembers me to-day, so may the Lord Jesus remember 
him in his kingdom," is the blessing uttered by the doctor. 

Once more the council assembles. The emperor gives his decision. 

"A single monk, misled by his own folly, stands up against the faith 
of Christendom. I will sacrifice my kingdom, my power, my treasure, 
my body, my blood, my mind, and my life to stop this impiety." 

Then the emperor goes on forbidding any one to give Doctor Luther 
anything to eat or drink, or to aid him in any way. As soon as the safe- 
conduct expii-es, all officers are ordered to seize him, and hold him as a 
prisoner, till the emperor shall decide what shall be done with him. 

So the emperor, twenty-one yeare of age, decides. He has made one 
mistake. He makes the decision himself, and does not consult the princes, 
dukes, and electore. It is only a few months since he was elected em- 
peror, and now he takes all the responsibility of deciding a momentous 
(luestion, affecting the interests of all his subjects. The dukes and nobles 
think that they are entitled to have something to say upon public affairs. 
Why did the emperor call them into council, if they are to have no voice 
in the matter? Are they dummies only? They do not altogether relish 
the course pursued by the young man from Spain. 

Doctor Luther is on his journey homeward, riding through a dark for- 
est, along a lonely road. Suddenly a party of hoi-semen make their ap- 
pearance. They seize him, throw a cloak over him, compel him to mount 
a horse. It is the work of a moment, and then they disappear with him 
through the woods. He is gone almost before the men who are with him 
know what has happened. Have his enemies spirited him away? His 
friends wring their hands in despair. 

The horsemen ride with him, fast and furious, through the forest, along 
lonely roads — sometimes turning back and riding over the road a second 
time — turning east, west, north, and south, so that no one shall be able to 
follow them. They strike into paths that seem to lead nowhere. Once 
they stop and i-est, and give him a drink of water. No one speaks. Night 
comes, but on they ride in the dark, beneath the tall trees, over hills, 
through valleys. At last they climb a steep hill, and come to a gi*eat stone 
castle. The heavy gate swings upon its hinges, and the horsemen pass in. 
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It closes. They take him from his horse, lead him to a chamber, and 
point to a knight's uniform which lies there. 



(From kn Old Print.) 

" Take off yonr clothes and pnt it on," says one of the men. 

The doctor obeys. 

" Tour name is Knight George. Ton are to let your Iiair and beard 
gi-ow." 

The horaemen go out. He is in a small room, with one little windo^P. 
A servant brings some food, bat does not talk with him. He lies down 
npon his cot, and awakes in tlie morning. He can look out through the 
gratings of the little window and see a great forest — nothing more. 
Where is he i He does not know. He only knows that lie is a prison- 
er; that lie has a new name; and that his captors treat him kindly. 

What an upsetting of plans there has been since last night! The em- 
peror had his t^au* — to have Doctor Luther arrested as soon as his safe- 
vMidnct expired. So wonld he keep on good terms with the Pope. 

1*0 had his plans. He was going to burn the heretic. But Luther 
has suddenly disappeared, wliither he does not know. With the arch- 
heretic burned, the heresy would soon die out, perhaps; bnt now it will 
go on. All of the emperor's plans to please the Pope and secure him as 
his ally against the King of France have been overturned. The bulls 
which Leo lias issued are so much waste papei-, and the cause of liberty 
will go on. It will roll like a wave over Gtermany. It will sweep across 
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the sea to England ; and ae the centuries go by, it will surge acrosa the 
Atlantic' to the New World, which those Eea-captains from Bristol dis- 
covered; and in time it will sweep around the globe. All this will have 
a vital connection with the thought which has come to Frederick, Elector 
of Saxony, that it would be a good thing to seize Doctor Luther secretly, 
aud shut him up where nobody will be able to find him. Whence came 
the thought ? What put it into Frederick's head ? Was there not a plan 
higher than the emperor's and the Pope's ? 

Months pass. Doctor Luther's friends think of him as having been 
secretly put to death. His enemies begin to think that the heretic will 
trouble them no more ; and yet all tlie while he is hard at work doing for 
Germany just what Doctor Wieklif did for England — translating the Bi- 
ble, and so helping on the cause of liberty. 

In the solitude aud quiet of the old castle, shut in from the world and 
his enemies, he translates the great text-book of human freedom — the 
Bible. 

Three hundred and fifty years have passed since then ; and of Luther's 
translation it is estimated that three hundred aud sixty million copies of 
tlie Bible have been printed. 
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A large number oif the priests join Luther, some preaching against 
the Pope, others writing pamphlets. Printing-presses have been set up 
all over Europe ; poets write songs, paintere produce pictures, and the 
hawkers peddle them through every hamlet ; and people discuss questions 
which, till now, they never have thought of discussing. By thinking for 
themselves, men begin to assert their rights and liberties. 

Nearly all the great artists and paintere in Germany and Holland 
sympathized with Luther, notwithstanding the Pope was their patron. 
One of them — Albert Diirer, of Nuremberg — was greatly grieved when 
he heard that Luther had been seized, and probably killed. Diirer's house 
looked out upon tlie old Castle of Nuremberg, which stood on a high hill. 
In the castle was a torture -chamber, filled with terrible instruments for 
inflicting pain : pincere, thumb-screws, clubs, knobby tables, and a great 
iron yirgin,»as it was called, which embraced the victim with its iron 
arms, pierced him with spikes, and then, when life was extinct, the vic- 
tim's body would drop into a well two hundred feet in depth, and none 
would know what had happened. 

The revolt of the people was not only against the abuses of the monks 
and the authority of the Pope, but it was the firat clear insight which had 
come to thein of their natural and individual rights. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE MAN WHO SPLIT THE CHUBCH IN TWAIN. 

KATIIERINE OF ARAGON is forty-four years old. Tlie fresliDesa 
has faded from her clieeks. She is a true wife, but Henry is tired 
of her. He is thirty-eight, in the full vigor of manhood. He ie not a tnio 
bneband, for he finds more pleatmre in the society of Anne Boleyn than 
with Katlieiine. Anne is a lady of the court. Heniy kisses her at a ban- 



quet which Cardinal Wolsey gives in the magnificent palace that he has 
erected with tlie money which he raked in from Charles, from Henry, 
from the sale of chiirch-li vings, from taxation. It is a grand pile of build- 
ings, with spacious grounds aroimd. 

The king aits by Anne's side, gazing upon her fair face, charmed by 
her pleasing ways, and enchanted by hor matchless beauty. 
16 
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8trange that a woman's emile shonld change a nation's destinj ; lliat 
a fair face sbuiild be the means, as it were, of giving a new direction to 
the current of human affairs 1 Wonderful that tlirongh the love of a man 
for a woman should come tlie rending of ttie Church of Ifome ! Marvel- 
lous that in the reckless passion of a hard-hearted, cruel despot should lie 
enfolded, as it were, the rights, the liberties, the advaQcemeut, of the hu- 
man race I 

Great changes have taken place in Enrope since Henry met Anne. 



twelve years ago, at the Field of the Cloth of Gold. It is 1532. Doctor 
Martin Luther, of Wittenberg, has been preaching and writing. Thanks 
to Laurence Coster and John Gnttenhei^, the world may know what Is 
going on, and what people think. Men do not now take all their opinions 
from the Pope, especially in Germany, in Holland, and France. Martin 
Lnther's doctrines have made little progress in England. Henry and Car- 
dinal Wolsey are fast friends of the Pope. Henry is Defender of the 
Faith — a strong pillar to the Church. 
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Leo X. ie dead ; but Ids nephew, another of the Medici family, is seated 
ill tlie pontifical chair. Cai-dinal Wolsey intended to be Pope, and ex- 
}>ected that Charles, fur whom lie liad done so much, and who Iiad made 
him BO many solemn 
promises, would aid 
him ; but the cardinal 
haa discovered that 
kings can play false as 
well as other men. 

During these twelve 
years, Charlesand Fran- 
cis have been at war. 
In February, 152i, 
their armies met at 
Pavia, in Italy, wliere 
Francis was defeated, 
and captured. Charles 
kept him in prison a 
year, and subjected him 
to hnmiliating terms 
before releasing him. 
Charles is a good Catli- 
olic, but lie has been 
fighting the Pope, and 

liis troops have sack- j^,j, bntbancb tu wulskt's palack. 

cd the city of Rome. 

Cai-dinal Wolsey rode next the king at tlie Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, and he rides next him now. He has had his own way in every- 
thing. He lives in great state. Lords and nobles do his bidding. He is 
proud and arrogant One day the Duke of Buckingham is holding a gold 
basin while Henry washes his hands, and Cardinal Wolsey dips his own 
Imnds into the dish, wherenpon the dnke spills the water upon the cardi- 
nal's red slippers. 

*' I will sit on your skirts, Bii»," says Wolsey. 

What lie means by that Buckingham soon discovers, for tlie sheriff 
comes with an order from Henry for his arrest and commitment to the 
Tower. He has spoken imprudent words, and Wolsey persuades Henry 
that the duke is meditating treason. In the " Bloody Tower" Bucking- 
ham meets his fate. 

" OfF with his head 1 So ninch for Buckingham.'' 
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The King of England can cut off tlie heads of his greatest nobles as 
well as of his poorest subjects. He is supreme, and the people ai-e slaves 
to his wilL Will the time ever come 
when kings will be amenable to law 3 
Yes ; and this despot will himself 
iiiiwittinglj Bti-ike a great blow for 
human freedom. 

Henry is tired of Katlierine ; how 
shall he get rid of her! He has been 
thinking the matter over. He recalls 
the qnestion whether or not it was 
right that he should marry his broth- 
ei^'s widow. He protested when the 
betrothal was proposed ; but that was 
in his boyhood. His father came to 
the conclusion before his death tliat 
BDCKiMOHAK. *''® betrothsl was illegal, and dis- 

solved the contract; but Henry loved 
Catherine then, and would not break the engagement. Katberine is the 
mother of his only child, Mary ; bnt, for all that, Heniy begins to donbt 
if the marriage was legal, notwithstanding the Pope gave bis sanction. 1£ 
it was illegal, then he ought to be divorced; but, if divorced, then Mary 
would not be heir to the throne. Wliat shall he do ? He loves Anne. 
The passion grows ; he must have her for a wife — she is so fresli and fair, 
BO witty and captivating. 

Henry places the matter in the hands of Cardinal Wolsey, who sends 
an ambassador to Home to lay the matter before the Pope, who promises 
to set aside the mardage. 

Charles finds out what is going on. Kathenne is bis aunt, and he 
enters his protest. What shall the Pope do t Charles is powerful ; bis 
troops have once plundered Rome, and may do so again. Henry must 
wait a little. He sends Cardinal Campeggio to England to sit with Wol- 
sey, as legates, with power to decide the question of divorcement He 
writes out a bull setting aside the marrii^, which the cardinal may show 
to Henry ; but he is not to give it him till he can make things right 
with Charles. 

The cardinals hold a court in Blackfriars Palace, and Henry and 
Katherine appear before them. 

" I am ready to stand by the decision of the Pope's l^ates," says 
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" I am yonr truly wedded wife," is Katlierine'a exclamation as she 
falls at Henry's feet. She will not recognize tbe eai-dinals, turns her back 
upon them, and leaves the room. 

Cardinal Campeggio goes back to Home. Months pass. Henry is 
impatient and diesatiiitied with Wolsey, who has had the management of 
afFaira. But what shall he do ? 

One day Doctor Tiiomas Cranraer, of Cambridge, is dining with 



Stephen Gai-diner, Cardinal Wolsey's secretary, whom we saw at the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

"Why does not the king lay the matter before the chief ministera and 
doctors of Europe, and let them examine the lawfulness of the marriage '(" 
Doctor Cranmer asks. 

It is a new idea, and Gardiner makes it known to Henry, who invites 
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the doctor to London, and finds that lio ia able and leanied. He lays the 
matter before tlie Oxford doctoif, who decide that the mariiage was il- 
legal; the Cainbi'idge doctors say the same. He sends a leai-ned mau to 



Italy, and some of the doctors there coincide with the opinion. Tliey 
discover a lot of old Greek mannscripts, wliinh show that the doctors in 
old times were of their way of thinking. Henry consults the Jewish rnlv 
bies, who say that in Judea, when a man died leaving no children, a 
brother might marry the widow to preserve possessions, but they thought 
it would be illegal out of Jndea. 

The Paris doctors, after three weeks' study, agree that the marriage 
was a lawfnl one ; and the doctore at Toulon, Angiera, and Orleans are of 
the same way of tliinking. John Calvin, a leanied doctor in Geneva, says 
it was illegal. Philip Melancthon, another learned doctor, Martin Lu- 
tlicr's best friend, thinks that it was lawful, but that it may be set aside. 

Henry sends Doctor Craniner, Stephen Gardiner, and Edward Bonner 
to argne the matter before the Pojmj. The Pope listens, bnt makes no 
answer. Henry is impatient; he will wait no longer. As the Pope has 
promised to set aside tlie marriage, and has once written ont the bull, as 
the doctors of Cambridge and Oxford say it was illegal, Henry leaves 
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Katherine, and ia privately married to Anne. No longer may the tnie- 
hearisd qiieeu live in one of the king's palacea. She goes into the conn- 
tty. She is not even permitted to have Mary with lier. With a break- 
ing heart, she writes to Charles of tlie indignity heaped npon her; and 
Charles slirs up the Pope to summon Henry to appear at Rome and give 
an account of himself. 

"Appear at Rome and give an account of myself I Tell the Pope 
that I am a sovereign prince, and that he has no authority in England," 

Out of this reply shall come the fivjedoin of a nation. The people, 
the nobles, are with the king. Cardinal Wolsey makes all the ChiinOi 
appointments in England ; and as he is managing affairs for the king, it 
will be for the interest of all the prelates to be on the king's side. Par- 
liament decides that no cause affecting the interests of the kingdom shall 
be judged outside of the realm : any person executing any censure of the 
Pope shall be punished. 

Never befoi-e has the Parliament of England exercised such indepen- 
dence. New times have come, 

Henry appoints Doctor Cranmer Archbishop of Canterbury, There is 
no reason why the Pope 
should not contirm so 
able and learned a man, 
and, though Henry and 
Parliament are taking 
things out of his hands, 
ho sends a bull for his 
consecration. The doctor 
does not desire the office, 
and npon taking the oath 
makes this protestation : 

" Not to l>e bound by 
anything contrary to what 
I conceive to bo my duty 
to God and to the king." 

It is the right of pri- 
vate judgment. He will 
think for himself. Par- 
liament takes up the mar- 
riage of Katherine, Was 
the marriage lawful ? 
Seven lords say it was, thb old ouildhall, lohdon. 
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fourteen say it was not. Of the Commons, two hundrcd and sixteen say- 
it was not ; none say it was. The question goes to the bishops, who hold 
their court. They summon Henry and Katherine before them ; but 
Katherine will not recognize them as a court The Pope is the one to 
whom she appeals. The bishops declare her contumacious of their au- 
thority ; and they decree that the marriage of Henry and Katherine is 
null and void. 

A few days later there is a grand pageant on the Thames. The Lord 
Mayor of London comes down from Guildhall, and steps into his gilded 
barge, to lead a procession of boats. He weara a scarlet cloak trimmed 
with gold-lace, and is accompanied by all the great men of the realm — 
filling fifty barges. In one boat sits a di*agon with a long tail. From the 
monster's mouth issues a stream of fire. Another barge carries tlie I'ep- 
resentation of a mound supporting a tree covered with red and white 
roses, for the Wars of the Roses (the houses of York and Lancaster) are 
over, and the great families are living in peace. Upon the tree sits a 
white falcon. Beneath its branches sit a group of girls, waving flags and 
singing songs. There are high-boni young ladies, who grace the occasion 
by their presence. Thousands of boats follow in the wake of the pro- 
cession. 

Tliere is still another barge, more gorgeous than all others, containing 
another company of high - bom ladies, one of whom is seated in a gold- 
en chair beneath a golden canopy. We have seen her before. We first 
saw her here upon the Thames, twenty years ago, when she was but seven 
years of age — on that stormy day when Mary, King Henry's sister, took 
her departure for France, to be the wife of old Louis XIL We saw her 
again at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, twelve years ago — the fairest and 
wittiest of all the ladies there. Now she is the wife of King Henry, and 
to-morrow she is to be crowned Queen of England — Anne Boleyn. 

As the royal procession passes up the stream, the people look out upon 
it from the quaint old houses huddled along the shore. The rowere ply 
their oars; the cannon thunder; bells ring; the people rend the air with 
shouting. The procession moves from the king's palace in Greenwich to 
the Tower. King Henry greets Anne at the landing with a kiss, and es- 
corts her into the Tower. 

This on Saturday. On Sunday morning all London is astir, for there 
is to be a grand coronation procession. The houses along the streets 
through which the procession is to pass are hung with crimson and scar- 
let. The Lord Mayor, in crimson velvet, leads the procession. After him 
rides the French ambassador, in a blue-velvet coat, with sleeves of blue 
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and yellow. Then come the judges, in tlieir gowns ; then tlie Knights of 
the £&th, in velvet gowne and hoods; tlien the abbots, the biehops, the 
Archbisliop of York; the ambassador from Venice; the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; the great men — lords, earls, dnkes ; tlie Lord High Constable, 
Biike of Suffolk (Charles Brandon), who married Mary after the death of 
Louis XII. Anne Boleyn rides iu a litter borne by two boraes — one be- 
fore, and the other behind. The litter is covered with cloth of gold. The 
liorseB are caparisoned with white damask, and led by footmen in livery. 

Anne wears a dres^ of silver tissue, and a mantle lined willi ermine. 
Iler hair hangs in loose tresses iii>on her shoulders. Upon her brow i-ests 
a eoranet set with rubies. ' Four knights bear a canopy, to shelter lier 
from the sim. 

Two chariots filled with ladies, and foDrteen ladies on horseback, with 
thirty waiting -maids, follow the qneen, accompanied by noblemen, who 
act as giiai'ds. Besides these, there is a great following of merchants and 
of children. 

Fountains of Khine-wine are erected along the sti-eets, and the people 
drink all that they wish, at the expense of the king — forgetting that, after 
all, they will have to foot the bill by increased taxes. Scbool-childi-en 



sing ballads ; poets recite verses. A gentleman presents Anno with a 
pnrse filled with gold. Tliere are triumphal arches, festoons, banners; 
the cannon thunder again, tlie bells clang once more, and tlie people shout 
themselves lioarse, as the procession moves from the Tower to Westminster 
Abbey. All tlie great men, all the noble ladies of England, are there. 
Tlie mayor carries Anne's sceptre ; the Earl of Arimdel, her ivory rod ; 
the Earl of Oxford, the crown ; the Duke of Suffolk, the silver wand ; 
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Lord Howard, the marslial's staff. The Bishops of London and Wiaclies- 
ter hold the lappctB of Anne's robe ; the old Duchess of Norfolk carries 
lier train. 

Anne takes a seat in a gilded chair ; while the Archbishop of Canter- 



bury reads the Collects, anoints her forehead and breast, places the crown 
upon her brow, and hands her the sceptre, Tiie choir sing a Te Deum, 
mass is performed, and the procession returns to Westminster Hall, to the 
banquet. 

At the dinner, the Eai-l of Essex is chief carver ; tlie Earl of Arnndel, 
chief butler; twelve noblemen act as cup-bearers; Lord Burgoyiie is chief 
larder; Viscount Lile, chief pantler — his chief business is to look after 
the bread ; wliile the Marquis of Oxford keeps the buttery bar. It is Sir 
Thomas Wyatt's business to ponr scented water on Anne's liands. The 
Countess of Oxford and the Countess of Worcester stand near Anne, with 
a cloth in their hands, to wij»e her nose, in case slie needs such service. 
Two ladies sit at the queen's feet. When all are in their places, the Duke 
of Suffolk and Lord Howard ride into the hall on horseback, escorting the 
Knights of tlie Bath, who brin^ twenty-seven dishes for the queen. The 
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trnmpete Bonnd, and tlie feasting begins. King Henry takes no part in 
this demonsti'ation of his subjeuts, but looks on from a little closet, and 
enjoys the scene. 

Not many weeks after the coronation, Anne gives birth to a babe — a 
daughter. There ie great rejoicing; but there would have been greatei- 
joy if it were a son. There is still another grand pageant on the Thames 
when the babo is taken to Westminster, where it is cbrlstened Elizabctli. 

Cardinal Wolsey is in his glory — still the most powerful man in the 
realm. He gives grand banquets and entertainments in the great ball of 
his palace. But there are often snddun changes in the prospects of great 



men. Henry is angry with him for his mismanagement of the divorce 
bnsinens. Anne 1ms a grudge against him, for she has discovered tliat 
the cardinal did not intend that Henry should make her his wif& The 
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nobles hate him, for lie was only a butcher's boy, and not high-born. 
Uenry discovere that he lias been accumulating great wealth. He will 



bear with him no longer. He orders the cardinal to give «p the seals of 
Ms office to Sir Thomas More. The Duke of Norfolk brings the mes- 
sage that all Ills propei-ty is confiscated to the king. Shakspeai-e pictui-es 
tJie scene in the hall of Wolsey's palace : 

"Norfolk. So, f&xe jou ivelt, mj litlle good lord cnrdinal. 
Wolaei/. So fKrewell to the liiile gooA yon bear mo. 
FHrewell, a long farenell, lo all mv grealneas [ 
This ia the stale of mnn : to-Jny he puu forth 
The tender leaves of hnpes, lo-morrow UosBomB, 
Ahd beais his bliiahing honors thick npon him: 
I'he third day comes n frotit, a killing froat. 
And — when hs thinks, good easy mnn, full surely 
His grentneag is a-ripening — nips his root, 
And then he falls, ea 1 do." 

Tlie cardinal bids farewell to London, and goes up tlie great road 
leading to York — the road over which Margaret, Henry's sister, travelled 
when she went to Scotland. In the old manor-house, at Serooby, he finds 
a Jiome for a while. It is lonely there. His greatness has all gone by, bnt 
the good people of the little hamlet of Austerfield still do him reverence 
when he enters the old stone church. They see that his locks are growing 
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white, that he lias a sad face, that lie walks feebly. He gives money to 
the poor, aiid they think that, after all, he has a kind heart. From Serooby 
he goes to Esher. A few months pass, and the uaidinal is on his death- 
bed, with this lament upon his lips : 

" if I had but served my God as faithfully as I have my king, he 
would not thus desert me in my old ^e." 

Liberty has not yet dawned upon the people of England. To read 
the Bible is a great crime. Sir Thomas More is Lord Chancellor. He 
lives at Greenwich, and is very zealous for the faith as held by the Church. 
He issues a proclamation against heretics, ordering all laws against them 
to be put in execution. He burns all the Bibles he can lay his bauds upon. 
Thomas Baylield, a monk, is discovered to have a New Testament in his 
possession, and is brought before Bishop Tunstal, of London, In St. Paul's, 
Taustal strips off his gown, and while the poor monk is kneeling at the 
altar the bishop strikes him a blow with his crozicr, which knocks him 
senseless to the floor. Out in Smithfield, where the cattle-dealers market 
tlieir beeves, he is chained to the stake. The wood is green, and for 
half an hour he roasts in tlie flames. The tire curls around his left arm 



and bnnia till it drops from the body. All the while the brave-hearted 
man is praying for Sir Thomas More and Bishop Tmistal, and all his 
enemies. 

Another of Sir Thomas's victims is James Batnham, who is burned 
on the Smithfield muck-heape. 
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" The Lord forgive Sir Thomas," he pmys, as he stands there clothed 
with dames. His face is i-adiaut. " I feel no tnoi-e pain than when Ij'iug 
on a l>ed of down ; the fire is as a hed of roses," he cries. 

Tliomas Biluey is a student at Cambndge. One day a Testament 



in Latin, translated by Erasmus, falls into his hands; he has seen Latin 
Testainetits befom, but none witli such smooth-flowing sentences as that 
A verse arrests his attention. 

"This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Chi-ist 
Jesus came into the wotld to save Binners, of whom I am chief." 

If that is true, then fasting, and penance, and masses, and indulgences 
are of no account. He begins to preach, and brings Hugh Latimer and 
many others to his way of thinking. He travels through the country do- 
ing good, giving alms, sharing his humble fare with the poor, till he is 
imprisoned. He renounces his doctrines, and is released ; but his con- 
science troubles him, and he begins to preach again. He is as gentle as 
a lamb. He has nothing to saj' against tlie Pope, or the bishops, or the 
Church ; but he preaches the truth aa he understands it, not as taught by 
the Pope and bishops. It is private judgment. Sir Tlioinaa More cannot 
permit that, and sends an order to have him burned. It is at Norwich, 
just outside tlie city walls, that the officers chain him to the stake. He 
smites upon them. There is no anger in his heart toward any one. The 
people love him, he is so sweet and tender, and they scowl upon the friai-s 
who have maliciously accused him. 

It is a strange request which the friars make of htm : 

" Oh, Master Bilney ! the people think that we have caused you to be 
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put to death, and they will no longer give to us, if you do not epeak to 
them in our behalf." 

The man, with the light of heaven on his face, turns to the people : 

" I pray you, good people, be never tlie worse to these men for iny 
sake. They are not the authors of my death." 

Not they — but the Lord Higli Chancellor, Sir Thomas More, as zealons 
for the Church as Paul wlien lie hold the clothes of thoee who hurled 
stones at Stephen just outside of the gate at Jerusalem. Another day 
will come to Sir Thomas. Now he is burning the meek-hearted man who 
stands for the right of private jiidgnieiit. The time will come when lie 
will assert his riglit of private judgment, and then we shall see what will 
happen to him. 

One hundred years have passed since the monks dug up the hones of 
Doctor Wicklif. If there was little liberty in the world then, there is 
very little now, although a century has gone. If the monks and priests 



were corrupt then, it is certain that many of them are leading scandalous 
lives in these days of Henry Vllt. Tlie bishops have their courts, and 
pnnish with a light penance a crime in a priest, which is atoned for only 
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hy death if committed by common people. Tliomas Wyseman, a prieBt, 
who has led a scandalous life, is sentenced to do penance by offering a 
wax-candle at the altar of St Bartholomew's Church, and say five Pater- 
nosters, five Ave -Marias, 
___--. ;- -.L :;^ = and as many Credos. Hav- 

_"_r^; -_"_"'"- ""S <ione this, ho pays six 

shillings and eightpence 
into the Bishops' Coiii-t, 
and is absolved, and can 
go ou saying mass and ab- 
solving the people. But 
the same crime committed 
by one of the people is 
punished with death. 

There is a long list of 
priests who are leading 
scandalous lives: The vic- 
ars of Ledbui'g, of Bras- 
myll, of Stow, of Glome, 
the parson of Wentnor, of 
Utisburg, of Plowden, tlie 
iRB <]mu>HALL, noBwicB. Dcau o£ Famtsbtirg, and 

many more. 
The people are losing confidence in priests who Uve in sin, or who can 
atone for sin by offering a wax-candle. They are losing faith in the 
Church that hiakes atonement so easy for a priest, while it metes ont death 
to everybody else. The rhymers write ballads lampooning the pi'ieBt& 

" I, Collin Clout, 
Ab I go hLouc, 
And wondering ta I walk, 
I henr the people Inik; 
Men Bny for silver and gold 
Mitres are boiight nnd snld. 
A KUtiW far Gad's curse! 
What are they the worse? 

" Wh»t care the clergy thongh Gill sweat, 
Or Jack of the Noke? 
The poor people they yoke 
With sumners and citations 
And excommunications. 
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'' But Doctor Ballatos 
Farum litteratas 
Dominus Doctoratns, 
At the broad-gate house, 
Doctor Daupatus 
And Bachelor Bacbeleratos, 
Drunken as a mouse, 
At the ale-house, 
Taketh his pillian and his cup 
At the good ale-tap. 
For kick of»good wine. 



'^Such temporal war and hate. 
As now is made of late 
Against Holy Church estate. 
Or to maintain good quarrels: 
The laymen call them barrels 
Full of gluttony and h3rpocrisy. 
What counterfeits and paints. 
As they were very saints!" 

It is the year 1547. Fourteen years have passed since Anne Boleyn's 
coronation. A great man, with a round, bloated face, donble chin, coarse 
features, fat paunch, weak. and helpless, with an o£Fensive ulcer on one of 
his legs, lies in bed. A fair-looking, kind-hearted woman sits by his side, 
taking care of him. The man is fifty-six years old, and has been a king 
thirty-six years. His w^ill has been supreme ; he has had things his own 
way, but can have them no longer, for one mightier than he is about to 
make him a visit — the king of teiTors — Death. 

We saw him at the Field of the Cloth of Gold ; we saw him putting 
away Katherine of Aragon, and marrying Anne Boleyn. Three years 
later, he chopped off Anne's head, and married Jane Seymour the next 
day, who died the next year in giving birth to a son — happily for her. 
He married Anne of Oleves, and was divorced from her. Then he mar- 
ried Katherine Howard, in July, 1540, and cut her head ofiF, February 
12th, 1542 ; and married Katherine Parr, in July, 1543 — the woman who 
is sitting by his side and soothing his pain. 

Important changes liave taken place during these years, in which great 
things have been unwittingly done for liberty by this man, so powerful 
once, so weak and helpless now. The changes have been brought about 
through his passion for Anne Boleyn. 

The timid Pope — destitute of conscience or moral principle ; afraid of 
Charles; afraid of Henry — promised to grant him a divorce from Kath- 

17 
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erine, and then failed to keep his promise. Archbishop Cranmer, speak- 
ing for the bishops of England, pronounces the marriage with.Katherine 
illegal, and sanctions his marriage with Anne. The Pope declares that 
the bishop cannot make such a decision — all power belongs to him. The 
Parliament will see about that, and declares that the Pope has no au- 
thority in England. The bishops decide, in tlieir sessions, that the Pope 
has no more antliority in England than any other foreign bishop, which is 
none at all. 

The king has always appointed the bishops, and Parliament makes the 
king the head of the Church^thus setting the Pope aside. Pai-Uament 
declares tliat Elizabeth, and not Mary, is the trne heir to the crown, be- 
cause the marriage of Henry and Katherine was illegal ; and they require 
all the nobles and bishops to swear to snpport the law. If any one re- 
fuses, he shall be deemed guilty of high treason. Sir Thomas More, who 
has resigned his office to Thomas Cromwell, whom we saw with Wolsey 
at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, is living at Greenwich, His daughter 
Margaret is married to Mr. Roper, and lives with him. He is called upon 
to appear at Lambeth Palace and take the oath. He comes up the Thames 
in a boat, witli his daughter's husband, and appears before the commission. 
He is willing to take part of the oath — to support Elizabeth whenever she 
may come to the throne ; but he will not swear that the marri^e of Hen- 
ry and Katherine was illegal. He sets up his private judgment, just as 
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Thomas Bilney and Tliomae Bayfold Bet up theirs. It was for having a 
New Teetament in his possession, for preaching the truth as he under- 
stood it, not as dictated by tlie Pope, that Sir Tliomas sent the good man 
to his death; and now he sets up his own judgment against the law of 
the realm. It is treason, to be punished witb deatli ; and he goes to the 
Bloodj Tower, a prisoner, entering by tlie Traitor's Gate, with Bishop 
Fisher, an old man eighty yeare of age, wlio also will not take tlie oatli. 
In Westminster Hall, where Anne Boleyn sat down to the grand banquet, 
Sir Thomas has his trial. He will not swear, and is found guilty of high 



At the Tower stairs, he bids farewell to his beloved daughter Mar- 
garet, who has affectionately waited upon him in prison. 

At nine o'clock on the morning of the 6th of July, 1535, Sir Thomas 
and the sheriff come out fi'om the Tower. A great company has assem- 
bled to see liim executed. Some of the people do not like him. They 



remember how he lias sent many a poor man to the stake, and there is no 
pity in some of the faces around him ; but there are others who are sorry 
to see him suffer for conscience' sake. He goes with a brave heart His 
life has been sweet and pure. The scaffold stairs are weak. 
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"See me safe up, Mr. Sheriff. Aa for the coming down, I can take 
ire of myself," he saj-B, with a smile on his face. 
"I ask your prayers, good people. I die in the faith of the Holy 
Gatholie Church. I am a faithful 
' ■ ~ servant to God and to the king." 

He kneels, and repeats a Psalm. 
The sheriff kneels to him, and 
asks forgiveness for what lie is 
about to do. 

" Pluck up spirit, man, and be 
not afraid to do thiue office. My 
neck is short. Take heed how yon 
strike." 

He himself ties a handkerchief 
over his eyes, and lays aside his 
white beard. 

" Pity it should be cut ; it never 
has committed treason." 

They are his last words. He 
lays Ilia head upon the block, and 
all is over. 

" What measure ye mete it shall 
be measured to you again." 

Many times those lips, motion- 
less now, have sentenced men and 
women to death for reading the 
'" New Testament— for not believing 
that the bread of the sacrament is 
Christ's body. They were heretics, and died for conscience' sake. Sir 
Thomas dies for conscience' sake, not as a hei'ctic, but as a rebel, dis- 
obedient to government. 

The king goes on burning Catholics who will not recognize him as 
head of the Chnrch, and heretics who say that there is no purgatory. But 
amidst all this burning and hanging a great revolution is going on. The 
people Iiave lost confidence in the Church. There are more than six hun- 
dred monasteries and nunneries in England, and the country is overrun by 
a set of lazy monks and priests and nuns, who own immense estates. The 
Pope has always had control of the monasteries ; but now he has no au- 
thority in England. The king is the head of tlie Cliurch; and commission- 
ers are appointed to visit the monasteries. They report them rich, and 
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that the monks, friars, and abbots lead scandalous lives. Parliament makes 
a law suppressing tbein. The lands, jewels, and estates are seized ; and 
the men and women, who have been living on the people bo long, are 
turned adrift, to get their living as they cao. The king fills his coffers, 
the nobles, dnkes, earls, and baronets take good care to fill tlieir own pock- 
ets, with the spoils. One woman, Widow Cornwallis, makes a pudding for 
the king, which is so good, with so many plums in it, that he, in return, 
makes her a present of all tlie lands of an abbey. 

Workmen tear down the monasteries to get the lead and iron ; and the 
stately stone edifices, which have stood so long, soon are lieapa of ruins. 

Though Stephen Gardiner and Edmund Bonner, t)ie nobles, the king, 
are spoiling the abbeys, they ai-e at the same time burning lieretics. 



Anne Askew is arrested fur not believing that the bread of tlie sacra- 
ment is the fiesh of Chnst. She is brought befom the Lord Mayor of 
London. 

" You do not believe tliat the bread becomes Christ's body )" 

" No, your honor." 

"What if a mouse should eat the bread after it is consecrated 1" the 
mayor asks. 

" What say yon to it, my lord ?" Anne asks, in retura. 

" I say that the mouse is damned." 
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"Alas! poopinrmee!" 

The Lord Mayor eees tliat he has made a little mistake. 
Atine is put upon the rack in the Towor, and two of the questioners 
throw ofF their gowns, and work the winches till her limbs are all but 
torn from her body. They carry her in a chair to the place of burn- 
ing, at the Mnck-heap of Smithtield, and bind her to tlie stake with a 
chain. Two otiiers are to suffer with her. The executioner faetens ba^ 
of powder to their bodies. The Lord Mayor, tlie Duke of Norfolk, and 
the Eai-I of Bedford sit upon a seat by St. Bartholomew's Church, but, 
though several rods away, are afraid that the powder will hurt them. 

Anne Askew has a counte- 
nance like that of an angel. She 
smiles upon the executioners. 

" Here is a pardon if you will 
recant," says the sheriff. 

" I came not here to deny my 
Lord." 

With these heroic words upon 
her lipe, she gives her life for lib- 
erty. 
I But notwithstanding all these 
I burnings, liberty is advancing. 
The king has ordered that the 
Bible, in English, shall be in ev- 
ery church in England. Desks 
have been put up, and the books 
chained to them. All day long 
ALL DiY LOKo THE pEOPLB RKiD IT. tliB pcople staud thcro licarlng 

them read, and as the reading 
goes on they think for themselves, and heretics are multiplying. 

The woman who sits by the bedside of the king — Katheiine Parr — 
secretly befriends those whom Stephen Gardiner and Edmund Bonner 
have thnist into prison, and they resolve that she too shall suffer; but she 
finds out what is going on, and cares for Henry very tenderly. Gardinei' 
comes with his accitsation. 

"Get out, yon knave!" is the salutation which he receives when he 
makes his business known. 

Henry knows that he cannot get well. Jane Seymour's son, Edward, 
is ten yeai-8 old. Who shall conduct affairs till he is old enough to wear 
the crown ? There are two great parties in England now — the old party 
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and the new. The old party do not wish to have the Bible in the clmrchea, 
and tliey believe that the Pope is their head of the Church. The new 
party accept the king as head of tlie 
Church, and the Bible, and not the 
Pope, as authority in matters of re- 
ligion. Henry eelecta men of the 
new party to dti'ect affaii's. Edward 
is to be king, and after him Mary 
and Elizabeth are to be heirs to the 
throne. ' 

On tlie 28th of January, 1547, 
the despot who through life has been 
trampling upon the rights of men, 
who has cut off the heads of his wives 
and nobles, who has plundered the peo- 
ple at will through an obsequious and 

time-serving Parliament, yields his scepti'e to one mightier than himself. 
He has been a wicked man, a tymnt; yet, tbi-ougli his wickedness and 
tyranny, liberty shall dawn upon the oppressed and suffering people of 
England, and, through them, upon all the world. ■ 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE QUEEN WHO BURNED HERETICS. 

ON the 1st of October, 1553, Mary Tudor, daughter of Henry VIIL 
and Katherine of Aragon, is crowned Queen of England. There is 
a grand procession, and Mary rides in a gilded coach drawn by six horses. 
She is tliirty-seven years old, small in stature, thin and pale. Her eyes 
are bright and sparkling, but she has a voice deep and resonant like a 
man's. She weara a blue-velvet dress trimmed with ermine, and a richly 
embroidered mantle ornamented with pearls. A golden fillet encircles 
lier brow, set with diamonds and precious stones, and so heavy that she 
has to support her head with her hand. 

Mary is very religious. She counts her beads, and repeats her Pater- 
nostere and Ave-Marias regularly, and never fails to attend mass. 

In the procession is her half-sister Elizabeth, Anne Boleyn's daughter. 
She is twenty yeare old, the picture of health. 

There have been stirring times in England since midsummer. Mary's 
half-brother Edward, Jane Seymour's son, died on the 6th of July. He 
had been king six years. He had no children to succeed him. Then 
came the question as to who was entitled to the crown. Henry made 
a will, and declared that after Edward, Mary was to have it; and after 
Mary, Elizabeth ; and after Elizabeth, the descendants of his sister Mary 
— the Mary whom he compelled to marry the old Louis XII. of France, 
but who, as soon as Louis died, married Charles Brandon. 

Mary and Charles have a granddaughter — Jane Grey — a lovely girl, 
seventeen yeare old, and just married. Edward wished the crown to go 
to her, and the day after Edward died, the council proclaimed Jane Grey 
queen. She was in the country, and when word came to her that Ed- 
ward was dead, and that she was to be queen, she burst into tears. Slie 
did not desire to wear the crown, and to be burdened with all the cares 
and responsibilities of State. 

Not so with Mary. She wislied to be queen. She sent word to the 
council that the crown belonged to her. There was a great party that 
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wislied her to be queen, and ghe was proclaimed in August Her party 
has Bucceeded, and she wears tlifl urown. There is eating and drinking 
and great rejoicing by all good Catliolics, for Mary is a devoted friend of 
the Church. Sorue of her councillor are liard-licarted, revengeful men. 
They suffered under Henry, were obliged to keep qniet while Edward was 
king, but now they are in power, and will make their power felt. 

The news of what is going on in England reaches Charles V., who is in 
the Netherlands. He has been negotiating a marriage for his son Philip 
with the daughter of the King of Portugal; but here is a chance to 
make a better bargain. He will bring about a match between Philip and 
the woman to whom he himself was once betrothed, and whom he agreed 
to many when she was twelve years of age, but saw fit to break the agree- 
ment Mary is thirty-seven, and Philip twenty-seven. 

Charles sends Count Egmont to England to make a proposal. Mary 
accepts the offer, but many of the English people do not like the match. 
" No foreigner for ns !" tliey shout, and Sir Thomas Wyatt heads a party 
and raises an insurrection j but Mary's troops soon suppress it, and Wyatt 
and many of the men who joined him are executed. Jane Grey's hus- 
band is one. Jane looks out of lier prison in the Tower, and sees his head- 
less body in a cart. The executioner then comes for her. She walks to 
the scaffold with a firm step, and ascends the stairs as lightly as if going 
to her chamber to a night's repose. Tliere are no tears on her cheek, 
nor is there any trembling of her eyelids. She reads a prayer, and then 
ties a handkerchief over her eyes. 

"What shall I do?" she asks of 
the executioner. 

" Kneel by the block." 
, " Where is it ?" 

She feels for it, lays her head 
upon it, to receive the fatal stroke. 

" Lord, into thy hands I commit 
my spirit." 

The axe falls, and the head of "-^^^ 
the brave girl drops from the body. tbb sEtitiADiMo-BLocK. 

What has she done to merit such a 

fate? Nothing. A great political party has used her to advance its own 
interests ; that is all. Perhaps Mary breathes easier when she hears that 
her cousin is dead, and perhaps not, for on this same " Black Monday," 
as people call it, from eighty to one hundred men ai-e hanged — some in 
St. Paul's church-yard, some on London Bridge, some at Charing Cross, 
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others at Westminster. The next week she hangs forty-eight more; and 
a few da}'B later, twentj-two common men, besides several officers. 

Now comes the arrest 
of her Bister Elizabeth, 
who is in the country, 
sick. She is brought to 
London, and taken to the 
Tower in a boat, entering 
it through the dark and 
gloomy Traitor's Gate. 
Mary is determined that 
Elizabeth's liead shall 
roll npon the pavement 
in the Tower yard; but 
Archbishop tiardiner 
and Bishop Bonner, and 
other men among Mary's 
coiincillorE, much as they 
wish it, see that it will 

head of one on whom 
the people have already set their affections, and who has had nothing 
whatever to do with the insurrection. 

On the 20th of July, 1554, a fleet of Spanish ships — one hundred and 
fifty or more — sails into the harbor of Southampton. Philip of Spain 
has come to be married, with a great train of Spanish noblemen, and 
six thousand troops. The English noblemen meet him at Southampton. 
Philip is accompanied by a giay-bearded man, sixty yeare of age, who 
has done a deal of fighting for Charles V. — the Duke of Alva, who has 
a hard countenance and a harder heart His eyes Iiave a cruel look. We 
shall see him again. 

Mary is at Winchester impatiently waiting for Philip. He sets out 
on Monday morning, in a dnviug rain-storm, on horseback, and splashes 
through the mud, reaching Winchester at sunset. He goes at once to 
the cathedral, and listens to a TV Deurn. In the evening he goes to the 
bishop's palace, whei'e Mary, with a company of ladies, is waiting. She 
never has seen her future husband. He enters the hall, and slie beholds 
a small man with spindle-legs, small body, a broad forehead, blue eyes, 
large mouth, heavy nndorlip, and protruding jaw. Ho has a deep sepul- 
chral voice ; but Mary could s'ng the bass quit« as well as he, for she has 
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a tremondoiis voice. He is pmud and haughty, and cares nothing for men 
except to nee tliem ; but on this occaeion he kisses his wife that ie to be, 
aud not only her, but all her ladies. He has ah-eady been once married 
— in 1544, to Maria of Portugal, when he was only Bixteen. The next 
year a son was born to liim. One day, soon after the birth of the babe, 
there was a grand spectacle in front of the royal palace at Yalladolid — 
the bnrning of a lot of heretics by the men who ask qnestiona — and Maria's 
nnrses left her alone, that they might see the men and women roasted to 



death; and while they were gone Maria helped herself to so much water- 
melon that she sickened and died the next day. 

The marrif^ between Mary and Pliilip ia consammated, and the wed- 
ded pair enter London beneath trinmphal arches and amidst the blazing 
of bonfires, the roaring of cjinnon, and ringing of bells. 

Mary is firmly seated on her throne. She is married to the son of 
the mightiest monareh in the world. She has put ont of the way Lcr 
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political eueinies; and now slie will begin with heretics. Her father 
Henry, thi-ough his guilty paeeion for Anne Boleyn, severed England from 
the Church ; she will bring it back again.. Men Bhall no longer think for 
themselves, but shall be in subjection to the Pope. There sliall be no 



WINCaESTBR. 



more reading of the Bible. The thonsands of mari'iod ministers shall be 
turned out of tlieir pulpits. Heresy shall be crushed out In 1547, all 
acts punishing heretics were i-epealed ; but now Parliament restores them. 
On St. Andrew's Day, June, 1554, a high mass is sung in Westminster 
Abbey. Philip, the Dnke of Alva, and another great don from Si>ain 
(Rny Qomez), with six hundred Spanish grandees, the Knights of the (rar- 
tcr, the English nobles, the archbishop and bishops whom Mary has ap- 
pointed in place of those appointed by Henry and Edward, whom she has 
turned out, are there, dressed in gorgeous apparel. After mass, they hare 
dinner; and then there is another gathering in Westminster Hall. On a 
platform, in three golden chairs, are seated Mai'y, Philip, and Cardinal 
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Pole, tbe Pope's ambftssador. Above them is a canopy of gold. The 
bishop sits Dear by. The Hall is the place where the Cotninons meet, and 
the members are in their places. 

Stephen Gardiner, Lord Chancellor, in his big wig, bows to Mar; and 
Philip, kneels, and presents a petition to the Pope's legate, requesting his 
foi-givenese for all that has 
been done against his au- 
tlioritj in the past, and 
prajingthatthe nation may 
be taken back again into 
the bosom of the Church. 

Cardinal Pole rises to 
reply for the Pope. Mary 
and Pliilip and all the rest 
fall on their knees, and re- 
ceive the absolution whicli 
the Pope gives through tlie 
cardinal. 

"Araen! Aineu !" 

The voices of tlie as- 
sembled mnltitude echo 
amidst the oaken rafters. 
The organ peals; the choir 
sing a Te Deum. Tears 
of joy roll down tlie cheeks 
of the queen. Her heart's 
desires are gratified. The 
nation is once moite in the 
fold of tlie Churcli. She 
has been the one to lead 
it back. Some persons in 
the assemblj", in their ec- 
stasy and joy, throw them- 
selves into the arms of 
their friends. 

"We are reconciled to 
God. Blessed day for Eng- 
land," they say. 

CBixllnal Pole, sitting in his chamber at midnight, writes to the Pope : 
"What great things may the Chnrch, our mother, the bride of Christ, 
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fancy for herself ! O piety ! O ancient faith t tliis is the seed the Lord 
hath blessed !" 

The letter reaches Eome, and the Pope embi-aces the mesaenger, falls 
on his knees, says a Pater - noster, gives orders to ring all tlie bells in 
Korne, to fire the cannon of the Castle of St. Augelo, hght bonfires, to 
give indulgences and pardons to all who want them. 

The Pope has given his absolution, and tlie nation is once more back 
in his fold. But how about tliose monasteries and abbeys whicli Heniy 
tore down t How abont the lands and estates that were seized and di- 
vided between the crown and the great men, and given to women who 
made good puddings? They mnst be given np. The Pope demands it 

The Members of Parlia- 
ment have been willing 
to fall on their knees and 
i-eceive absolution, but, 
having obtained it, con- 
I elude to hold on to their 
spoils. They ai-e willing 
that heresy shall be i-oot- 
ed out, bnt they will not 
let the Pope have author- 
ity in England. The 
qneen shall still be head 
of the Church. They 
ai-e good Catholics, but 
they will not change 
Henry's will, and after 
Mary tlie ci-own shall go 
to Elizabeth. Philip wants to be crowned, Charles urges it, the Pope 
desires it; bnt there are some sturdy Englishmen who say, " No foreigner 
for us," and Philip is oldiged to smother his resentment. 

The Commons, the Lords, tlie great men have snbmitted to the Pope 
in behalf of the nation, and now the people themselves must submit. 

" If any one before Easter, 1555, does not acknowledge the authority 
of the Pope, ho shall suffer for it," is the edict 

" Come and register your names," is the command given by the priests ; 
and registers are provided in every parish. 

There shall be no more reading the Bible, nor Prayer-books; no 
more liberty of conscience; no moitJ tliinking for therasehes. 

Stephen Gardiner opens his heresy court in St Maiy's CImrch, South- 
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wark. Goodwin, Bonner, Tanstal, and three other bishops are the judges. 
The court is the Inquisition under another name. There are several men 
for whose blood tliay are thirsting. Mr. John Kogei-s is one. He is a 
preacher — a learned man ; and when Tyndal and Ooverdale were over in 
Antwerp translating the Bible into English, he went over and aided them, 
and is therefore an arch -heretic. Besides, he went to Wittenberg, and 
studied with that monk who, when a boy, sung for his breakfast — Martin 
Luther. He married a German wife, and has ten children. The Pope 
does not allow priests to marry. He was preaching at St. Paul's when 
Mary came to the throne ; he could have fled : but he is an Englishman, 
and has done nothing contrary to his conscience. He will stay, come what 
will. He has been a prisoner for many months in Newgate, with Mr. 
Hooper, of Gloucester. 

The world does not often see a man like John Hooper. He was edu- 
cated at Oxford, and was a Bachelor of Arts two years before that meet- 
ing on the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and became a monk ; but after 
reading the Bible he left the monastery. When Henry was king, he had 
an interview with Stephen Gardiner, who was astonished at his learning. 
He had to flee to France, however ; but when Edward came to the throne, 
he returned, and Edward made him Bishop of Gloucester. When every- 
body else was getting rich on the spoils of the monasteries. Bishop Hooper 
was making himself poor by feeding the hungry. He sat down with them 
at the table to let them know that he loved them. But he is a heretic ; be- 
sides, he is married. For a long while Gardiner has had him in prison — 
confined in a room with robbers and murderei-s, with nothing but straw to 
lie upon, and an old counterpane for a covering. He and Ml*. Rogers are 
brought before the court, and condemned to be burned. 

" Shall I not be allowed to bid farewell to my wife and children ?" 
Bogers asks. 

" No,'* is the savage reply of Gardiner. 

It is four o'clock in the morning, February 4th. The frost is on the 
window-panes. In the cold and gloomy prison Eogers is quietly sleeping. 
The jailer's wife taps him on the shoulder. 

" Bishop Bonner is waiting for you." 

He rises and goes out into the hall, where Bonney is waiting to de- 
grade him from his oflSce as a priest. That done, Rogers bids farewell to 
Hooper, and the sheriff leads him out. It is still dark ; but the people 
have heard that he is to be burned, and a crowd has assembled to see 
him die. 

" He will flinch," say his enemies. 
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Hrs wife and children are waiting for him, and though Gardiner has 
said that he shall not see tiiem, he kisBes them, and goes on with a firm 
step to the stake. The executioner biuds the chain aruiind him and heaps 
the fagots. In the dim gray of the winter moming the people see him 
standing there, looking np into heaven, with a smile upon his face. 

" You can have the queen's pardon if yon will recant," saj's Sir Robert 
Rochester, who has come to report his behavior to Gardiner. But he has 
nothing to recant. 

The fire curls aronnd him. lie bathes his hands in the flames as if it 



were cold water. They who look to see him beg for mercy hear nothing 
but prayer and praise, while those who expected he would stand firm rend 
the air with their shout* of joy. 

Ah, Mary! out from those applauding cries shall come liberty to the 
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human race ! Go on, Gardiner, Bonner, and Tunstal, with your oonrt of 
heresy ; send men and women to the stake — for tiie brief period of your 
power; but every firo which you thus kiudic 
Bhall be a beacon to light the human race in 
its marcli to freedom I 

" Hooper is an obstinate, false, detestable 
heretic; let him be bnnied in the city which 
he has infected with his pernicious doctrines," 
is the order for the burning of the aged bishop. 

Mr. Gardiner has made a mistake If ho 
wants to put a stop to heresy, he )iad better 
not send Bishop Hooper to the city where 
everybody loves him as children love a father, 
where he has fed the hungry and clotlied the 
poor. Surrounded by guards, he rides out of 
London on horseback. He is old, feeble, and 
wasted almost to a skeleton witli his long im- 
prisonment and with sleeping on his bed of straw. He eate dinner at a 
tavern where a woman rails at heretics ; but he is so tender, so childlike 
and forgiving tliat she too becomes a child before him, and with tears begs 
his foi'givenesB, and does what she can for him. Lovo is more potent than 
fire to subdue the human heart. A great crowd awaits his coming. For 
a mile outside of Gloucester gates the road is filled with people. It is 
evening, and the sheriff will give him one more night on eai'th ; and the 
people go to their homes, wondei-ing if their good old bishop will stand 
firm at the tinal hour. 

Sir Anthony Kingston, who has often heard the bishop preach, is sent 
by Gardiner to see him burned. In the morning Sir Anthony enters the 
prison. 

" Do you know me ?" Sir Anthony asks. 

" Oh yes, Sir Anthony ; and I am glad to see yon in such good health. 
I have come here to lay down my life for the truth." 

" Would you not like to live ?" 

" I can live ; but I never should enjoy life at the expense of my future 
welfare. You would not have me blaspheme my Saviour by denying 
him, would you ? I trust that I shall bear with fortitude all the torments 
which my enemies may be able to inflict" 

Sir Anthony is not a hard-hoarted man, and the tears stream from his 
eyes. 

" I sliall be sorry to see yon die." 
18 
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" It is my duty to stand for the truth.'' 

A little blind boy who has heard the bishop preach comes to bid him 
farewell, and he falls on his knees at the bishop's feet 

" I am blind, but you have opened the eyes of my soul. May the good 
Lord be with you, and bring you into heaven !" 

The good old man lays his withered hand upon the head of the boy 
and blesses him. A bigoted man comes in to revile him. 

" You are a wicked heretic." 

The man who has fed the hungry and clothed the naked makes no 
reply. The mayor, who has sat under tlie bishop's preaching, comes with 
the sheriff to conduct him to the stake. Gladly would the mayor give 
him his liberty, but then he, quite likely, would be roasted alive, if he 
were to do so humane an act. 

" I could have had my life, but I would not take it here to lose it in 
the next world. Please, Mr. Sheriff, make the fire a hot one, so that it 
may be quickly over." 

It is nine o'clock in the morning. The winter air is chill, but all of 
Gloucester, and the people from the surrounding country, have gathered 
to see their dear old friend lay down his life. He is weak and feeble 
from long imprisonment. He has ridden all the way from London on 
horseback, and he walks with a feeble step, supporting himself with a 
cane ; but how brave of heart ! He looks round upon the multitude with 
a smile on his face. He would like to speak to his old friends, but the 
sheriff will not let him. Stephen Gardiner and Bishop Bonner will have 
no farewell address to stir the hearts of heretics ; but those lips, so elo- 
quent once, were never so eloquent as by their silence now. 

The bishop, when he arrives at the stake, throws his arms around it 
as if it were a friend. He kneels and prays. 

The sheriff holds a paper in his hand. 

" Here is a pardon, if you will recant." 

"A pardon if I will recant! Take it away !" 

The sheriff strips him of his garments, ties bags of powder under his 
arms, fastens a chain around his neck, another around his waist, a third 
around his legs, piles the fagots, and applies the torch. 

At the windows, on the house-tops, in trees, are the people. In a room 
over the college gates* are some priests looking down to see the heretic 
burned. It is a damp and windy moraing. The fagots are wet. The 
smoke smothers the martyr — the fire scorches and blisters^ his legs, but 
does not touch his body, for the wind blows the flame aside. 

« More fire !" 
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The people hear the biehop 
calling from tlie pillar of smoke. 
The sherifE heaps oq more fagote, 
and the withered hands, reach- 
ing out from the fire, drawB them 
closer. A handful of fiame leaps 
up and scorches his face. The 
hands wave to and fro. 

" For God's love, good peo- 
ple, give me more fire!" 

The minutes go by. Hia legs 
are burned to a cinder. 
" More fire !" he cries. 
Once more the fagots are 
piled, the flames leap Qp, and 
the powder explodes. 

"Lord JesuB, receive my 
spirit !" 

Those who stand neai-eet hear 
the words — the last that fall aii,LmH chubch. 

npon their ears ; yet still his lips 

are moving. Three-quarters of an hoar have passed since the fagote 
were lighted, and still the scorched hands are beating on his breast. 

It is over. He who spread the table for the poor, whose every act was 
for the good of man, whose life was pure and holy, who was the imperson- 
ation of good-will to men, is nothing bnt a cinder now. He will preach 
no more heresy. So, perhaps, Stephen Gardiner and Mary and the priests, 
\vith hate in their hearts, may think ; bnt when the sun goes down at night 
there are more heretics in Gloucester than in the raoniing. 

At this same day and hour there is a similar scene in the town of 
JTadleigh, not far from London. Eev. Rowland Taylor, the minister 
who has preaclied there, has been in 
prison a year. It is two o'clock in 
the morning when he is brought out 
from his cell. The good man's fam- 
ily are on the watch, by St. Eotolph's 
Church. All through the weary 
winter night they have stood there. 
They hear the tramp of feet — dis- 
icBCH, ALDOATB. cem B body of men. 
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" Oil, mother, tliere 
they are ; there is fa- 
ther!" cries tlie daughter 
Eliizabetli. 

"Rowland, are yon 
there T' tlie wife askB. 

" I am here." 

The Bheriff is not al- 
together a hnital man. 

" Stop a moment, and 
let hira Bpeak to his wife !" 
is his command to his 

BBIDOE AT BADLEIOn. meil. 

The minister takes Ills 
little Mary in his arms, preseee her to his bosom, feels once more her hands 
upon his neck. He puts her down, and kneels with his family, and all 
repeat the Lord's Prayer. Then he kisses them. 

" Farewell, dear wife ; be of good comfort. God will be a father to 
my children." 

" God bless thee, Mary dear, and make thee his servant." 

" God bless thee, Elizabeth ; stand strong in Christ." 

Once more he presses them to his heart, feels the scalding tears drop 
upon his cheek in the darkness. 

The streets of the old town of Hadleigh aro crowded with people, who 
have come to see their old pastor die. They cannot see his face, for the 
sheriff has covered it with a hood, with two holes in it, so that he can see 
withont his face being seen. At a foot-bridge a poor man, with his five 
children, kneels before him. 

" God help thee, Doctor 
Taylor, and succor thee, as 
tliou hast many a time help- 
ed me." 

He passes the almshoiifie. 
!Many times has he been into 
it to give tilings to the poor. ./^ 
The people are looking ont "- 
of the window to see their 
old friend. 

"Is the blind man yet 
alive ?" Mr. Taylor asks. iwiBBoirBBa at HAnLEioa. 
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" Y€8.» 

" And the poor old blind woman !" 

"Tes." 
- " Hei* is some money for them ;" and he throws a glove, in which ara 
a few coins, into the window. 

He reaches the stake. No longer will he wear the hood, but teai-s it 
from his face, atid the people see once more the smiling and genial face 
of their dear old pastor. His beard is white, and he is pale from long 
imprisonment He wonld epeak to the people, but one of the sheriffB 
men rudely tlinists a staff into his mouth. 

They pile the wood around him, and a brutal fellow hurls a stick into 
his face. The blood trickles down his cheeks. 

" Oh, friend, what need of that V Mr. Taylor mildly asks. 

He is placed in a barrel smeared with pitch. The flames whirl ahovo 
his head, and then a soldier knocks 
out his brains. 

No more heresy, no more pnvate 
opinions in Hadleigh. 

William Hunter, nineteen years 
old, is learning to weave silk with 
Thomas Taylor in London. He 
does not go to mass, as Mary has 
commanded everybody to do on 
Easter-morning, and the pnest threat- 
ens to have him np before the bishop. 

"You had better go home for a little season," says Ins master, hoping 
that if William is out of the way for a little while the priest will forget 
all about it ; and the boy goes Iioine to Brentwood. He strolls into the 
church, and sees the Bible chained to the desk. Since Mary has come to 
the throne, only the priests aro allowed to read it ; but William dai'cs to 
open it. 

" Beading the Bible I What right have yon to read it?" 

It is the shout of the beadle, who opens and shuts the doors. 

*' I read it because I like to." 

Tlie beadle runs for the priect, who comes in hot haste. 

" Sirrah t who gave you leave to read the Bible ?" 

" I found it here, and I h&ve read it because I wish to." 

" Tou have no business with it" 

" I intend to read it as long as I live." 

" You are a heretic." 
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"No, I ara not," 

The priest cannot permit any reading of the Book in his paneb, 
and hastens to Eequii-e Brown, who sends for William's father. 

"Your son ifl a heretic, 
I hear. Bring him to me 
at once, or I will put yon 
into jail." 

" Would yon have me seek 
my eon to have him bmn- 
edr 

" Go and bring him." 

The constable soon has 
hold of William, who, to give 
him a taste of what is before 
him, pots him in the stocks, 
where he remains twenty-fonr 
hours, and then brings him to 
Esquire Brown. 

"Is the bread turned to 
flesh when the priest blesses 
itf asks the squire. 

" I do not think it is." 
__ --=^^^ ,^.^-^- ^^- "You are a heretia Ko- 

OU> CHiPKL AT BBKNTWOUU. <»«*, End I Wlll let yOU gO." 

"If you will let me go, 
and leave me to my own conscience, I will keep my opinions to myself." 

" Will yon go to confession V 

« No, sir." 

" Put htm in the stocks, and feed him on bread and water," 

For two days and two nights he sits there, with a cmst of bread and 
cup of water by hte side ; but the brave boy will not touch them. The 
bishop comes to make him say that he will go to confeesion and mass ; 
but William refuses to accept liberty on those terms. 

"If you will recant, I will help you on in life." 

"Thank yon, bishop; but I cannot, in my conscience, turn from what 
I believe to be truth." 

" Yon must go to prison and be bunted, if you do not recant" 

" I cannot help it." 

On the 27th of March, 1555, the boy goes to his death. His brother 
Robert walks by his side to comfort him. 
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" God be with thee, my son !" saj-e his fntlier, bidding him farewell. 

" We shall meet again, fatlier." Ho kneels upon the fagots and pi-ays. 

" Hoi-e is the queen's pardon if you will recant," says the sheriff. 

" I cannot accept life on those terms." 

" Put the chains aroimd him." 

''As yon are abont to bum here, so shall thon bnm in hell," says a 
bigoted priest. The fagots kindle. 

" Good-bye, William ; be of good cheer." 

"Good-bye, Robert. I fear neither torture nor death. Lord Jesne, 
receive uiy spirit" So he lays down his life for liberty. 



Bishops Latimer and Ridley are very obnoxious to Mary. On the ICtli 
of Octolier, 1555, they are burned at Oxfoid. 

Archbishop Cratimer loves life. In a moment of weakness he signs 
a paper condemning the Reformation; but he repents of the act, and is 
burned, March 21st, 1556. When the fire rises around him, he holds his 
right hand in the flames till it is bnmod to a crisp. 

" This unworthy hand !" he exclaims, and then commite bia soul to 
Jesus. 



to THE STORY OF LIBERTY. 

The Shenff of Oxford makes ont his bill to the queen : 

TO BURN LATIHER AND RIDLKT. j. ^ ^ 

For 3 loads of wood fogoM 12 

1 load of furze fngats 3 

For the camago of ilieae 4 loiids 2 

A po»l 1 

2 chains S 

2 Btaples 

i laborers 2 



TO BVSS CRANMER. ^ i. d. 

For 100 wood fagoU for the lire 6 

For 100 and i of fqrie 8 4 

For the carriage of tliem 8 

For 2 laborers 8 6 

A) 12 8 

Latimor, and Kidley, and Cranmer were heretics. But Mary had an- 
other reaaou for bmiiing tliem : they had given an opinion in the question 



of her mothei's divorca Henry demanded their opinion, and for giving 
it they must be put to death. 

For three years the fires hlaze. It is not that Mary has any personal 
hatred toward the men and women whom she causes to be executed. Bnt 
tiiey will not acknowledge that tlie Pope is the liead of the Clnirch ; they 
do not believe that the bread is changed into the body of Christ when the 
priest blesses it. Tliey think for themselves ; and tliat is not to be toler- 
ated. It is heresy, to bo exterminated. Mary tliinks of herself as being 
responsiblo for the eternal welfare of the people. The Chnrch of Rome 
demands the rooting-out of the heretics, and she must obey, or lose her 
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own sonl. TlioiiBands are cast into prison ; and Uie poor men and women 
Bnffer teiTible liardBliips, lying on the cold stones of tlie Old Mai-shalsea 



Prison, in London, or in the Bocardo, at OxfoivJ. Fanailies are broken 
np. Orphans beg their bread from door to door, or else starve in the 
streets. By way of warning, some heretics are burned on the hand and 
liberated. Women are compelled to do penance in public, standing all 
day with a lighted torch in their hands, exposed to the insiilta of a motley 
I'abble. No one may succor them — no one take pity. They suffer for 



conscience' sake. It is the protest of heroic bouIb in behalf of libei-ty. 
They will suffer every indignity, and give their bodies to be burned, rather 
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tlian yield their convietioiiB of right and daty. Throngh such sacrifice 
freedom comee to the human race. 

Does Biich hai'shness exterminate heresy ? On the contrary, the harsh- 
er the treatment of heretics, the more they multiply. Those who witness 
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tlieir heroism in death hegin to tliink that there mnst he something in 
their cause whicli shonld command respect. Tlie people are weary with 
the burnings. They begin to murmni'. When the priests ascend the pul- 
pit at St. Paul's Crass to pi-each, the mob hoots tliem down, 

Philip is tired of England. He intended to be king; but Parliament 
will not let him be crowned. lie is only a figure-liead — a man of straw, 
with no voice in public afFairs. He is tired of Mary ; she is almost old 
enongh to be his mother — pale, weak, sickly, quernlom — always repeat- 
ing her prayers. He is gross in all his tastes. He loves bacon-fat, and 
can eat a dish of it at a meal. He cannot gratify all his tastes in Eng- 
land ; he will cross the Channel to Bmssels, and visit his father. He bids 
Mary farewell, promising with his lips soon to return, but intending never 
to set foot in England again unless ho can be king. We shall see him at 
Brussels. 



HOW UBERTT BEGAN IN FRANCE. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
HOW LIBER'IT BEGAN IN FRANCE. 

THIETT years have passed since Doctor Lather nailed his paper upon 
the door of t]ie Wittenberg church. During this time men have 
been thinking for themselves in France as well as in Germany. In the 
old town o£ Meaiix men first began tD be independent in thought It was 
a wicked place, and the 
priests were no better than 
the people — drinking wine 
and leading dissolute lives. 
One day a' man came 
to Meaux bringing a Bible 
which a priest — James Le- 
fevre — had translated into 
the French langnage. He 
told the people that they 
mnst repent of tlieir wrong- 
doing and live righteously, 
and preached so faithfully 
that in a short time the 
place became one of the 
most orderly in all France. 
Instead of swearing, the 
peasants snng psalms. In- 
stead of carousing after the 
work of the day was over, 
they held prayer- meetings. • 
Some of the peasants be- 
came preachei-B, and went into other towns, and so the new religion be- 
gan to spread. One of those who accepted the new faith was Bernard 
Palisey, a poor potter. lie could set glass, draw portraits, and used to, 
paint images of the Virgin. He travelled from village to village, getting 
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a scanty living. He went down into the south-west comer of France, to 
Saintes. One day he saw an enamelled teacop, of Italian mannfacture. 
Nobody in France eonld make such a cup. How was the glazing put on t 
It must be by heat. What was it composed of ? He wonld find ont. He 
built a furnace, made experiments, but the glazing would not melt He 
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sat BIX nights in succession watching tlio furnace, bitt the enamel would 
not fuse. He was in despair. The fuel was giving out. He must have 
more heat. What should he do ? He liad no time to go after moi-e 
wood ; besides, he had no money to pay for it. He seized the cliairs, 
broke them up, and hurled them into the furnace. Still the glazing did 
not melt. Then he split np the table. His wife and children looked on 
in amazement. Was be crazy ! " More wood I Moi-e wood !" That is 
hb only answer. Victory ! He has discovered the secret. The glazing 
melts, and from this time on there will be a new em in the manufacture 
of earthen- waie. 

The potter tui'ns preacher. Others imitate him. Chnrelies are gath- 
ered. It is a crime to read the Bible. But the printing-presses are at 
work ; and peddlers are carrying the book in their packs, selling copies 
here and there, which the people read secretly ; and so the new religion 
gets a foothold all over the kingdom. 

Those who accept the new faith no longer spend their time in carous- 
ing, but sing psalms instead. Those who laugh at them for being so i-e- 
ligious call tiiem Huguona — people who sing in the streets. They soon 
are known as Huguenots. 

The priests cannot tolerate the heretics. One day a company of sol- 
diers, led by priests, enter the town where the potter is at work. The 
soldiers ai'C blood-thirsty wretches. 
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" Where are the heretics I Let tie ent their thro&tB !" they shont 
They seize the ani-esieting inhabitante, cut oat their tongues, gash their 
faces, or cleave their heads 
open. Somb are tbrnst into 
prison, fourteen burned to 
death, others maimed for 
life. 

From Meaux the soldiers 
and priests go on to the 
town of Merindol. The sol- 
diers are let loose npon it. 
They plunge tbeir spears 
into the breasts of the de- 
fenceless, unresisting peo- 
ple ; hurl men and women 
from the walls npon the 
i-ocks below ; seize all the 
goods ; tear down the houses, 
and leave it a scene of in- 
desciibable desolation. Have 
the people revolted ? No. 
Have they committed any 
crime ? No. Are they not 
law-abiding and peaceful ? 
Yes. Tbey have only stayed away from mass, have been reading the Bi- 
ble, and worshipping God in their own way. That ia all. 
"All printing mnst be stopped !" 

And now to go back a little. We have previously seen that, after 
Ferdinand of Spain had driven the Moore out of that country, he made 
war upon the Queen of Navarre, and seized the southern half of her 
kingdom, because she was weak, he powerful, and because he wanted it 
Id his estimation, might made it right 

The Queen of Navarre had a son, Henry, who was only seven years old 
at the time, and who all through life tried to recover what Ferdinand and 
Isabella had stolen from him, but failed. His life was one long disap- 
pointment He bad a beautiful daughter, Jeanne d'Albret, who was mar- 
ried to Anthony of Bourbon, brother of Antoinette, who married the Duke 
of Guise, whom we saw at the Field of the Cloth of Gold with Fi'ancis L, 
King of France. There came a day when the gray-haii-ed man, whose life 
bad been so bitter, held a babe in bis arms — a grandson. 
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"Ah! this 18 the boy who will redress ray wrongB! To make him 
strong, I will give him a little good old wine and garlic," says the deliglit- 
ed graiidfather ; and lie poui-s wine into the babe's mouth, and rubs its lips 
with garlic. 

Eight years pass, and Jeanne d'Albret and her boy Henry go to Paris 
to attend a wedding. The grandson of Francis I. is to be married — a boy 
sixteen years old, named for his grandfather, Francis. Ilis mother is the 
baby who was boro in Florence about the time the kings and nobles met 
at the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
She is tlio niece of Leo X., and her 
name is Catherine de' Medici. She 
is Queen of France. Her confessor 
in childhood was one of the men 
who obey orders — a Jesuit priest; 
and she believes, with thent, that if 
a thing is good in itself, it is right 
to use any means to attain it. Cath- 
erine has four childj-en^ — Francis (the 
oldest), Chai'les, Henry, and Mar- 
guerite, a wilful girl, seven yeara 
old. Who is the bride ! A beautif nl 
girl from Scotland, Mary by name. 
Her mother is sister of the Duke of 
Guise, whom we saw at the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold ; and her grand- 
mother was Margaret, sister of Hen- 
ry VIII., who spent a night in the 
old manor-house at Scrooby, when 
she was on her wedding-journey. 
She has been several years in France. 
She can write Latin, French, and 
English, and speak the langu^es fluently. She can sing, is quite a poet, 
and is very beantifnl. Among tlie guests from Scotland is a learned man, 
George Buchanan, who composes a nuptial poem : 

"To the brnre voulh a ro;al kindred lent. 
True M thy lender cause, n glad coneenl, 
That dearly made a aiater queen a wife. 
The genile partner of thy ihrone and lifb ; 
While beauty, birlh, and virtue, nobly fair. 
And plighted fuith and mutual love, w«re there." 
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The King of France, Ileury, is greatly pleased with the Btrong, brave 
boy from the Pyrenees. 

" Will you be my son V the king asks. 

" No, sir. There is my father, Anthony of Bourbon," the boy replies. 

" Ha ! ha t you are a brave boy 1 Will you be my 6on-in-law, then !" 

" Oh yes, sir." 

Perhaps the boy has already taken a fnucy to little Marguerite ; but, 
be that as it may, the answer bo pleases the king that Henry of Navarre 
and Marguerite are betrothed on the spot. 

The wedding takes place, and there is gi-eat rejoicing. The King of 



France Iiolds a tournament, and himself enters the lists against the Duke 
of Montgomery, from Scotland ; but the Scotchman's lance breaks, a splin- 
ter pierces the king's eye, who reels from his horse and tumbles to the 
gronnd. Nevermore will Henry I., King of Fiance, lead his soldiers to 
battle. Death comes ; and Francis II. and Mary of Scotland are king 
and queen. 

Francis is a spendthrift. He borrows money, lays it out in rich di-esses 
for himself and Mar}', and lavishes it npon his favorites. The people come 
for their pay, and the king lauglis in tlieir face. They grew importunate. 

'' Pay us !" they say. 
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" Help yoiireelf, if you can." 

" YoQ have our money. Pay ns !" 

" Take yourself off, or the king will have you hanged," says tlic Car- 
dinal of Lorraine, who sets the carpenters to work building a. gibbet in 
front of the Palace of Fontainebleaii, 

The cheated ci'editors hear the Bound of the axe and hammer, and 
turn sadly away. Liberty for the king, but none for the people. In 
their anger, some who were Catbolice turn Huguenote ; and eg tlie Hu- 
gnenote become a political party. 



T)io priests erect statues of the Virgin Mai^ along the streets, and 
watch to see who bows down and worships, and who paseea by. The 
paesers-by have a black mark set against their names. War breaks out. 
The Dnke of Guise, who commands Francis's troops, is liard - hearted. 
He strings Huguenot captives on pales, and throws tliem into the river 
Seine. Some die firmly, without a quivering of the lip or trembling of 
tlie eyelids. 

"How brazen-faced and mad these wretches are! Death does not 
abate their pride," says the Cardinal of Lorraine. 
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The Huguenot leaders are exaspemted. They resolve to rid the conn- 
try of the Guises, and seize the king, who is in the castle at Blois. But a 
traitor reveals the plot, and the Guises remove Francis to the Ch&teau of 
Amboise, on the banks of the Loire, and seize the Huguenots. What a 
spectacle is that which Catherine de' Medici, Francis, and Mary, and Cath- 
erine's two younger sons, Henry and Charles, witness as they stand on the 
balcony of Amboise ! In the yard before them are gibbets, with corpses 
dangling beneath them ; stakes are driven into the ground, and Huguenots 
are roasting in the flames ; soldiers are hacking unarmed men to pieces, 
and pitching the dead bodies into the river, till it is choked with corpses. 
Twelve thousand Huguenots are put to death. 

Francis has been king fifteen months. There comes a day when there 
is a commotion in the royal palace. Francis has an abscess above his ear, 
and he has fainted. The doctors come, but their skill is of no avail. 
By the bedside of the dead king stands Mary of Scotland. The brief 
days of happiness are ended ; hencefordi her life will be full of trouble 
and sorrow. 

Cliarles IX. is king — a boy ten years old. Mary must return to Scot- 
land. With tearful eyes she bids farewell to France — to its joys and 
pleasures, its sunny skies and blooming fields. She has been tenderly 
cared for — servants in livery to wait upon her, to carry her sedan. She 
sails to Scotland from Calais. She sits upon the deck of the vessel, gaz- 
ing sadly, till the land is lost to view, and then writes an 

"ADIEU TO FRANCE. 

** Farewell to thee, thoa pleasant shore! 
The loved, the cherished home to me. 
Of infant joy — a dream that's o'er ; 
Farewell! dear France, farewell to thee! 

**The sail that wafts me bears away 
From thee but half my soul alone ; 
Its fellow-half will fondly stay, 
And back to thee has faithful flown. 

**I trust it to ihy gentle care; 

For all that here remains to me 

Lives but to think of all that's there. 

To love and to remember thee!" 

While Marv is thus sailing: to her distant home, where we shall see her 
by-and-by, the boy who was fed on wine and garlic is quietly pursuing his 
studies in Paris, preparing himself for the duties of life, little knowing the 
part which he is to play in the great drama of history. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE MAN WHO FILLED THE WORLD WITH WOE. 

NEVER before was there an assembly in BruEsele like that which 
gathers in the great audience-chamber of the king's palace on Oc- 
tober 25th, 1555, Princes, nobles, dnkes, lords, ladies, archbishops, and 
a crowd of church prelates are tliero. The clock strikes three, and those 



for whom they are waiting enter the hall. Who are they? There comes 
a broad -shouldered man, with an ugly face, shaggy beard, white hair, 
crooked nose, and large underlip. He lias lost all his teeth, except a few 
stabs. Once he was straight as an arrow; but now he walks with a crutch. 
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and has to lean upon another's arm. He looks to be seventy, yet is only 
fifty-five. It is Charles, Emperor of Germjiny, King of Spain, Naples, and 
the Netherlands — the man before whom Doctor Luther made his plea for 
liberty at Worms. For more than a third of a century Charles has been 
at war — his armies marching through Spain, Germany, France, and Italy. 
He has an empire in the New World larger than all his domains in Eu- 
rope, for, since he came to the throne, Hernando Cortez has overturned 
the throne of Montezuma. They have discovered tlie Pacific Ocean, have 
found mountains of silver and gold in Peru. They have l>een in the 
Floridas, and marched under De Soto to the Mississippi. His empire is 
greater than that ruled by Caesar. Although he is so gi-eat a potentate, 
the gout has got hold of him. He is an enormous eater. At five o'clock 
in the morning he eats a chicken fricasseed in sweetened milk ; then he 
has a long nap. At twelve o'clock he lias a superb dinner of twenty 
dishes, and drinks a bottle of wine. At foitr o'clock he eats his first 
supper, a heartier meal than his dinner, with pastry and sweetmeats, and 
drinks goblets of beer. At midnight he eats his second supper, and 
drinks more beer. He is always hungry, yet everything tastes alike; for, • 
abusing his stomach, he has lost the sense of taste. 

The man upon whose arm he leans is only twenty-two, tall, handsome, 
with dark-brown hair, broad forehead, and clearly cut features. He has 
brown eyes, and wears a mustache and beard. Although he is so young, 
he has been appointed commander-in-chief of the army which has been 
fighting against Admiral Coligny, general of the French armies. People 
call him William the Silent and Prince of Orange. He is the son of Wil- 
liam called the " Rich." He came to Brussels, when he was only eleven 
years old, to be educated. Charles V. was here, and took a liking to the 
boy, making him a page at court. He was so fond of William that he 
wanted him always by his side. He revealed to him all the secrets of 
State. There are but few men in the throng that know more of state-craft 
than this young man. He is quick to hear ; he underetands the intrigues 
that are all the time going on among kings and princes, to build up and to 
tear down ; but he has the faculty of keeping his thoughts to himself, or 
of letting them be known at the right time. Let us keep him in remem- 
brance, for, of all the men that walk the earth, few will do more for lib- 
erty than he. 

Behind the emperor comes Philip, with spindle-legs, a face like his 
father's (large mouth, heavy undeijaw), twenty -eight years old, proud, 
gross, eater of bacon-fat. Little regard has he for justice. What caix^s 
he for the rights and liberties of men ? Nothing. 
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One of the bishops is Anthony Perrenot, of Arras, who can speak seven 
languages. He has been Charles's chief adviser. He detests the people, 
and hates heretics. The year after Charles was elected emperor he per- 
suaded him to issue an edict against heretics. These were some of the 
provisions : 

" No one shall print, write, copy, keep, conceal, sell, buy, or give in 
the churches, streets, or other places, any book written by Martin Luther 
or any other heretic, 

"Any person who teaches or reads tlie Bible, any pereon who says 
anything against the Church or its teachings, shall be executed. 

"Any person who gives food or shelter to a heretic shall be burned to 
death. Any person who is suspected^ although it may not appear that he 
has violated the command, after being once admonished, shall be put to 
death. 

" If any one has knowledge of a heretic, and does not make it known 
to the court, he shall be put to death. 

"An informer against a heretic shall recover one-half of the estates of 
the accused. If any one be present at a meeting of heretics, and shall 
inform against them, he shall have full pardon." 

The Jesuits establish their torture -chamber. Thousands are put to 
death. The prisons are filled with accused heretics. Other thousands flee 
the country, seeking a refuge where no priest shall find them, or where 
tliey may be free from pereecution. Their estates are confiscated, the 
property being divided between the men who ask questions, the king, and 
those who inform against the heretics. 

Charles has wrenched money from the people of Holland to enable 
him to carry on his ware in Germany and Italy. He has trampled on 
their ancient rights and privileges, making himself a despot. But he is 
weary of life, and is about to resign his crown to Philip. This is the day 
selected for his abdication. Since he came to the throne he has burned, 
or hanged, or otherwise put to death, more than one hundred thousand 
men and women for reading the Bible. He began to bum them in 1523. 
The first victims were two monks, who were burned in !Briissels. The 
priests incited the people to hunt the heretics out of the land. Not a 
week passed, scarcely a day, that there was not a burning of heretics ; but 
though so many were disposed of, they seemed to multiply faster than 
ever. In 1535, Charles issued another edict. Thus it ran : 

"All heretics shall be put to death. 

" If a man who has been a heretic recants, he may be killed by the 
sword, instead of being burned to death. 
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" If a woman who has been a heretic repents, she may be baried alire, 
instead of being biinied." 

For twenty years this has beeti the law of the land, and the smoke of 
die burning has been going np to heaven all the time. 

Through all these years the emperor has been plundering the Nether- 
landers, wrenching from them more than two million dollars per annum. 
Through all these year* he has been crushing out the liberties of the State 
and trampling upon the rights of the people. While heretics are burning, 



he gives thanks to God for permitting him to carry out such a glorious 
work. He is very religious — will not eat meat on Friday, goes regularly 
to mass, counts his beads, says his prayers, and yet looks on with glee 
while men and women are smouldering in the flames. 

Tlie scene is over. Pliilip wears the crown, and Charles sails to Spain. 
He goes to Valladolid ; and tlie bishops and priests of the Inquisition get 
up a jubilee in his honor — the buraing of forty men, women, and children, 
who have dared to think for themselves. So this man — whom we first 
saw counselling with Henry VIII. and Wolsey, just before the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold, and just after it; before whom Martin Luther stood 
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at Worms ; whose army has sacked the city of Rome ; who took Francis 
prisoner, and treated him inhumanly; who has filled the world with woe 
— retires to spend the remainder of his life in seclusion, not fasting and 
praying, but eating like a glutton, reading despatches, counselling Philip 
— requiring him to hang and bum till there shall not be a heretic re- 
maining in all his dominions. Even in his retirement he fills the world 
with woe. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

PROGRESS OF LIBERTY IN ENGLAND. 

THE Duke of Guise has captured Calais, which England has held for 
a long time, and the loss is a terrible blow to Mary Tudor. " When 
I die, Calais will be found written on my heart," is her lament over its 
loss. Her life has been filled with disappointment It is just forty yeai'S 
since she went, with her mother Katherine, to the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold. She has seen her mother's divorce and humiliation. All her 
dreams of happiness which she had fondly indulged in regard to Philip 
have faded ; he has deserted her, and is over in Holland, leading a dis< 
reputable life. She hoped to re-establish the authority of the Pope in 
England ; but though she has burned so many men, though the prisons 
are filled with heretics, though she has compelled thousands to flee the 
country, the Pope's authority is not re-established. She knows that she 
is hated, that her subjects will rejoice at the news of her death. She is 
weak, sickly, querulous, prematurely old. Possibly a sweet, sad face, 
smeared with blood — the countenance of a lovely, innocent girl — may 
haunt her at times, when she thinks of the beheading of Jane Grey. In 
her dreams maybe she sees the good Bishop of Gloucester, or Latimer and 
Eidley, or the boy of Brentwood, with steadfast faith looking into heaven 
amidst the flames which she has kindled. Unloved and unlovable, her 
life is going out in darkness. On November 17th, 1558, she ceases to 
breathe. This is the epitaph that may be sculptured upon her tomb : 
^'Died of disappointment.^^ 

" God save Queen Elizabeth ! Long and happily may she reign !" 
The Bishop of Ely (lord chancellor) proclaims it in Parliament. Bells 
ring, cannon thunder, bonfires blaze, tables are spread in the streets. Te 
Deums are sung. No more burning of heretics ; no more Spanish gran- 
dees stalking through the streets insulting the people ; no more spying and 
plotting by Jesuits to send men to the stake — but liberty, such as never 
before has been enjoyed ! 

Elizabeth is at Hatfield ; but she comes to London, attended by a thou- 
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eand noble?, kniglite, and gentlemen and ladies, accompanied by bands of 
uiasic Coiupaniea of singers greet her with songs; the people fall on 
their knees, pouring forth their praters and praises. So the daughter of 
Anne Boleyn rides to the Tower, entering it, not now by tlie Traitor's 
Gate, bnt in regal pomp, sovereign of the realm. 

On the 12th of January, 1559, sho is orowned in Westminster Abbey. 
Never before has there been so gorgeous a pageaut in London, The 
river swarms with boats and barges, the rowers in livery, the canopies 
of cloth of silver and gold. The nobles and their ladius appear iu their 
richest robes — coat* and gowns of velvet oi- satin, trimmed with gold and 



silver lace. Cannon thmider once more, the ehnrch-bells ring. All Lon- 
don is astir. Trinmplml arches are erected, with allegorical characters. 
One represents the queen trampling Ignorance and Superstition beneath 
her feet. Another represents Time leading hia daughter Tnith by the 
hand, carrying a Bible, which she presents to the queen. Elizabeth re- 
ceives it giaciously, kissing it, and pressing it to her heart. 

" I thank the City for the gift ; I prize it above all things," is the 
queen's reply. 

Elizabeth is twenty-five. She has her mother's fair complexion, her 
father's proud and independent spirit. Now that she is queen, there are 
plenty of men who wonld like to marry her. The first to offer himself is 
the man who eats bacon-fat, Philip, who hurries on his suit almost before 
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Mary is in her gi-ave. He sends an ambassador to the Pope to obtain per- 
mission to many, without waiting to see if Elizabeth will sa; yes or no to 
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liis proposal She does not consult the Pope, but sends her answer — No ! 
The King of Sweden makes proposal; so does the Archduke Charles of 
Austria : but Elizabeth will not resign her independence to them. The 
Earl of Leicester is one of her favorites, and the court gossips are enre 
tliat lie is to be the favored one. The Earl of Essex is another favorite. 
But Elizabeth will not be beholden to any man ; she will ride in her own 
royal right. 

The people love her, for any one — the poor as well as the rich, the low 
as well as the high — may appi'oach her with their petitions. If she makes 
a promise, she never fails of keeping it. She has a wise man to advise 
her. Sir William Cecil, who conducts the afFaira of State with great ability. 

The bishops will not accept Elizabeth's authority as head of the 
Church, and she piit« them in prison, and appoints others in their place. 
There are no more burnings; but has liberty come to the people? Not 
yet. The queen, by the uttering of a word, tlie lifting of a finger, can 
imprison men and women, coniiscate their estates, or send them into exile, 
for no crime but that of incurring ber displeasure. 

Mary Grey, Jane's sister, marries Martin Keys, who is a judge, and 
a good man; but Elizabeth does not like the marriage, and both are put 
into prison, where Mary languishes for more than three years. 

Hotwitlistanding the qneen exercises such arbitrary power, liberty ad- 
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TauceB. Men can think and epeak more freely than ever before. Those 
wlio believe in the Pope, and those who do not believe in hiin as the head 
of the Church, if they are not violent in their language, may speak their 
minds. 

A golden age for literature has come. A boy who was born on the 
banks of the Avon, down which the dust of Wicklif floated to tlie sea, the 
boy who went to school in the old town of Stratford, and sat at an oaken 
desk — William Sltakspeare — is reading his plays to Elizabeth, and they 
are being acted in Uie theatre of London. A people far enough advanced 
to read such poetry cannot long be slaves. 

As GeofFrey Chaucer gave a great uplift to freedom by his " Canter- 
bury Tales," so does William Sliakspeare by his dramas. Men behold the 
spectacles upon the stage, and sec the weaknesses, the follies, the tyi-annies 
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of kings, as never before. They begin to understand that monarchs are 
but men, that the Pope is but a chief pnest in the Church, that all men 
have certain rights, and are entitled to liberties which they never yet have 
enjoyed. We shall see ere long what will come from their thinking. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

HOW THE POPE PUT DOWN THE HERETICS. 

DUKE HENRY OF GUISE is Prime Minister of France, and his 
brother, the cardinal, is his chief adviser. They are proud and arro- 
gant, and hate the Huguenots. They believe in the Pope, and are ready to 
do his bidding. The Huguenots and heretics in France are to be put down. 

One Sunday the duke, with his foUowcre, is in the country. He hears 
the sweet tones of a bell in the village of Vassy. 

" What IS that bell tolling for ?" he asks. 

" It is the bell of the Huguenots." 

"Are there many heretics here?" 

"Yes, and they are rapidly increasing." 

The duke, when disturbed in spirit, has a habit of biting his beard; 
and now he champs it between his teeth as a horse his bit. 

" Forward !" It is a word of command to his followers, who draw 
their swords and ride into town, trampling upon the people. A man hurls 
a stone, which strikes the duke in the face. The butchery begins, and 
when it is over there are forty -two corpses and two hundred wounded 
men, women, and children, weltering in their blood I What have the 
people of Vassy done? What crime have they committed? Only this 
— peaceably met to woi*ship God in their own wa}^ 

The duke returns to Paris, but the fame of his exploit has preceded 
him ; and the archbishop, carrying the host — the bishops, the priests — all 
come out in grand procession, meeting him at the city gates, and escort- 
ing him through the streets as one who has done a glorious deed. What 
rights have the Huguenots ? None. France is in uproar, for one-fourth 
of the people are Huguenots. Their leader is the Prince of Cond6. His 
soul is on fire. He thii'sts for revenge. He has a talk with his friend, 
Theodore de Beza, an old minister. 

" I can raise fifty thousand men to avenge this insult," he says. 

"That may be; but tlie true Church of God should endure blows, and 
not give them." 
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" But only think of the slaughter !" 

" God will avenge. Remember tliat his anvil has used up many ham- 
mers. Wait 1" So the old minister seeks to restrain the vengeance of 
the prinoe. 

The Cardinal of Lorraine issues a command for the extermination of 
the Huguenots. In a little town the Catholics and Huguenota have lived 
side by side in peace ; but, at the command of the cardinal, tlie Catholics 
surround the Huguenot church one Sunday, seize all within, take them to 
a high rock, and pitch tliem 
from its top into the river. 
The Huguenots in Nimes, 
maddened by the outrages, 
retaliate by killing one 
hundred and ninety-two of 
their neighbotB. It is the 
beginning once more of 
civil war. Great battles 
ftre fought, towns destroy- 
ed, and the country is in 
terrible turmoil. No one's 
life is safe. Henry of Na- 
varre is in Paris, attending 
to his stndicB. Hia mother 
is a Huguenot ; but she is 
in her own dominion, in 
the Pyrenees. Hia father 
— Anthony Bourbon — is a 
Catholic, and is killed in 
battle. The Huguenots 
look to Henry's mother as 
tlieir protector. Evei-ybody sees that possibly her son Henry may by-and- 
by he King of France. Will lie be Huguenot or Catholic t Catherine 
de' Medici means tliat he shall be a Catholic ; while his mother hopes that 
he will be a Huguenot. She comes to Paris. Catherine receives her with 
great demonstrations of afFection ; but in a very short time Jeanne d'Al- 
bret discovers that, wherever she goes, officers and nobles in Catherine's 
interest follow her. If she rides in the park of Fontainebleau, or strolls 
along the walks, there are men always following her — she is a prisoner. 
She resolves to make her escape. One day there is a grand chase, and her 
nobles go out with her. They chase a deer through the woods. Suddenly 
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Jeanne and Henry tura their horses, and a few noblemen who are in her 
eeoi-et tnrn with her. They lide away, mount fresli horses, ride all day 
and all night, and bo escape from Paris. 

The war goes on. France is a battle-field, and bo is Enrope. There is 
fighting in Holland, in Germany, and in Italy. Henry is in tlie great bat- 
tle of JaiTiac, fighting for the Huguenots. He sees his leader, the Prince 
of Conde, fall, and the Huguenot army defeated. He is only fouiteen 
years of age ; but the Huguenot nobles choose him for their leader, and 
lie takes this oatli : " I 
swear to defend I'eli^on, 
and to persevere in the 
common cause, till death 
or victory has secured for 
all the liberty we desire." 
Amidst the Alps tliero 
is a beantiful valley, where 
for many years liave lived 
the Vandois. It is a small 
territory — only sixteen 
square miles. The Van- 
dois are brave mountain- 
eers. They have always 
loved freedom. Tliey are 
peaceable, gentle. They 
liave always thought for 
themselves, and never have 
acknowledged tlie author- 
ity of the Pope. They 
^^.^^^.J have been many times per- 

secuted ; now they sliall be 
exterminated. No longer shall they be permitted to read the Bible, to 
sing their songs in peace, or pi-ay to God, and not to the priest 

The Pope, Philip, and Catherine de' Medici join to destroy the here- 
tics. An army enters the valley. Jesuit priests accompany it, urging the 
soldiers to exterminate the Vandois — men, women, and children ; all are 
to be put to death. The people flee ; the soldiers pursue them. The old 
are slanghtered first. Men who cannot move ai'e stabbed in their beds ; 
women afflicted with palsy, and unable to lift a finger, are killed in cold 
blood. The soldiers seize whatever pleases them in the houses, and then 
apply the torch. Men and women and children who lag behind in the 
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flight are cut down without mercy. In vain theii- ciies. The Jesnitfi 
have aroused a spit-it of hate in the soldiers, and their cries are unheed- 
ed. Weary with wielding the sword, the soldiere take their unresisting 
prisoners to the tops of high cliffs, and pitch them upon tlie rocks below. 
To varj the work of destruction, they dig graves, and bury the women 
alive. When weary with that, they fill the months of the captives with 
gunpowder, and blow their heads from tlieir bodies. They crop ofiE their 
ears and nose, cut off hands and feet, and leave the poor creatures to die 
by slow degrees. 

Day after day the massacre goes on. Day after day a great pillar 
of smoke ascends from llie burning of the homes of tlie Vhudois. The 



ground is drenched with blood. Coi-pses lie in tlie fields, by the road- 
side, at the foot of rocky cliffs, devonred by wolves, eaten by tlie eagles. 

Some of the Vaiidois have escaped to the higher Alps, and the soldiers 
follow; but suddenly they are confronted by the brave mountaineers, who 
fire upon them from the heights above, who hurl rocks upon them, grind- 
ing them to the eartli. Other soldiers rnsh up, but are dnven back, with 
great slaughter. Once more they advance. The Vaudois, eoncealed be- 
hind the rocks, take deadly aim; every bullet tells. A pitiless storm of 
leaden rain beats in their faces. Twelve hundred fall. The Vaudois, in- 
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Btead of Burrendering, leap, like the chamoiB, from rock to I'ock, eecrete 
themselvcB in caves, and, when tlic Boldiers IcaBt expect it, assail tlietn 
once more. Winter comes, and they are not subdued. Count Trinity, 
who commands the arrny, withdmws his troops. lu tlie spring he will 
finish his work. 

In caves or in rnde hnts, living on the chapiois which the hunters kill, 
eating tlie bark of trees, the Vaudois, witli tlieir wives and children, pass 
the terrible winter. 

In the spring Count Trinity returns, with ten thousand men, to com- 
plete tlie extermination. Tlie Vaudois liave selected a spot in the Valley 
of Pra del Tor, where tliey liave erected a barricade. Tliere they will 
lay down their lives, if need be, for liberty. In tlie fastness are their 
wives and children ; for them, for the right to think and act for them- 
selves, tliey will make a last stand. The drums beat, the trumpets sound. 
With banners and crosses, the army of Count Trinity moves np the se- 
cluded valley. The Italian troops are in advance; beliind them are the 
Spaniards. They are clad in armor — brave men ; no troops may stand 
against them in ttie open field. But now they arc amidst the mountains. 
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liuuting a starving people, destitute of everything, ready to die rather 
than jield; for to jield is to die at the stake. There are ten thousand 
against a few hundred. Quickly will the veterans of Spain and Italy 
sweep the all but famished rabble away. Up over the rocks march tlie 
infantry of Savoy. 

Crack! A soldier rolls down the monntain-side, shot by an unseen 
foe. Abo^'e them hangs a handfnl of smoke ; but no foe is in sight. 

Crack I crack 1 Other Botdlers go down, and othere still. Tiie bat- 
talions fire, but their bullets flatten against tlie rocks. Faster fall the sol- 



diers. Only now and then can they see a Vaudois. It is but a glimpse; 
for they are behind the crags, loading, and firing with deliberate aim. 
Wherever the soldiers attempt to advance, they are met by a storm of bnl- 
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lets. The ground is strewed with dying and dead. The soldiere hear a 
chorus of voices ringing out above them. It is the Yaudois chanting a 
psalra. God is their helper, and to him give they thanks. 

For four days the Pope's troops keep up the assault. While the men 
defend the barricade, their wives supply them with food. Count Trinity 
is enraged. lie will charge with his whole arm}', and trample the Vau- 
dois beneath his feet. Thus far the Italians have been in the fore- 
front of the attack; but now he orders up the Spaiiiards. The Jesuit 
priests bestow their blessings, and stand with uplifted crosses, to urge the 
soldiers on. 

A mass of men ascend the rocky path. Those in front go down ; but 
the men behind sweep over the fallen, up to the barricade. Though they 
have reached it, they cannot mount it Muskets flame in their faces. 
The barricade suddenly swarms with men, who beat them back, tumbling 
them one upon aiiother — the dead upon the living, and the living upon 
the dead. In consternation they flee down the mountain-side, leaving all 
behind them. Soldiers and officei-s alike are panic-stricken. The Vau- 
dois, leaping from the barricade, chase them down the valley, flinging 
them from the precipices into the depths below. The entire army is put 
to flight; and the Vaudois gather up the rich booty left behind. But who 
can bring back the slaughtered dead — the children hacked asunder, those 
buried alive, those blown up with powder? No one. Priestly intolerance 
has ground them into the dust ; and it is yet a long, long while before 
men can be allowed to think for themselves. Will liberty never dawn ? 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SCOTS. 

THE girl who bade adieu to France with man^ tears is in Holyrood 
Palace, Edinburgh. It was a stormy voyage wliich Mary had from 
Calais to Leith, on the Firth of Fortli. In Fi-aiice she had been accus- 
tomed to grand pageants ; but altliotigh the nobles of Scotland come with 
their best ontfits to welcome 
her, though the people re- 
ceive her with joy, they can 
make bnt a sorry display. 
As she enters Edinburgh, the 
only music that gi'eets her 
ears is the singing of a psahn, 
and tlie sci'aping of tliree- 
Btringed fiddles, and tlie play- 
ing of bagpipes. She is beau- 
tiful and refined; but the peo- 
ple whom she lias come to 
rule are uncouth. She is a i 
Papist ; tliey, for the most i 
part, Presbyterians, and in- 
tolerant of Papists. Before i 
Mary lies a sea of troubles. 

Elizabeth never has for- I 
gotten that Mary claims to j 
be the rightful heir to tlie I 

throne of England ; nor will ^^^^ ^^^^„ „, ^^^ 

Mary renounce her claim. 

Elizabeth wishes her to marry a man of her choosing, Robert Dudley ; bnt 
Mary will bestow her hand upon whom she pleases, and declines the mar- 
riage. She loves literature, and, besides attending to the cares of State, 
finds time to study Latin, and selects for her iustiTictor George Buchanan, 
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who wrote her nuptial ode when she married Francis. The tutor is fifty 
years old, and Ins has been a varied life. He was a poor boy, but an 
uncle sent him to Paris, 
where he was educated. He 
wrote a poem exposing tlie 
wickedness of the monks. 
Cardinal Beaton thrust him 
into piisoD for the offence, 
but Bnchanan made his es- 
cape. In Portugal, the Jes- 
uits arrested him again, bnt 
he escaped a second time. 
He has been professor in 
several universities, and is a 
great scholar. We shall see 
farther along what he will 
do for liberty. 

Mary's cousin comes to 
see her — Henry Stuart — a 
tall, beai'dlesB yonng man, 
who can play tlic guitar, and 
sing a song. He can dance 
gracefully. He is Mai;garet'B 
grandson — the Margaret who 
spent a niglit in the old house at Sci-ooby. Ileiiiy Stuart's father is the 
Earl of Lennox, who has planned a marriage between his son and Mary. 
TIiQ son is Loi'd Daniley. Tiiey are privately married at Holyrood. 
"Te Deum laudamus!" It is done, and caimot be undone. 
A little, swarthy Italian, David Rizzio, Mary's secretary, who, it is said, 
is a Jesuit priest, shouts it. Why is he so jubilant? Because it will greatly 
strengtlien, he tliinks, the Pope's party in Scotland. Mary does not know 
what a sad mistake she lias made — that lier husband is a weak-b mined, 
worthless fellow. He claims the right to rule. He is angered with Rizzio, 
who has great influence with Mary, He concerts with a rufHan — Loi"d 
Ruthven — to put Rizzio out of the way ; and one evening when Rizzio is 
in Mary's apai'tments, Ruthven and liis fellow-conspirators creep softly up 
a winding stairway, and mm-der Rizzio in her presence. Damley tries 
to persuade Mary tliat he had nothing to do with the murder. Slie partly 
believes him. 

On J[me 19tli, 1566, Mary becomes a mother. There is great re- 
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joiciiig, not only in Scotland, bnt in England, over the event, for the boy 
will be heir to botli thrones. He is christened with much pomp and 
ceremony. His mother calls him James, and appoints six women to rock 
liis cradle. 

Lord Damley is bo debased that lie does not attend the christening, 
bnt is liaving a caronse witli some drnnken riifiians. Maiy has lost all 
respect for him. The nobles of Scotland are rough, unscrupulous men. 
Tlie Earl of Bothwell, to whom Mary lias given Dunbar Castle, plans a 
wicked scheme to obtain a divorce from his young and beautiful wife, 
kill Damley, marry Mary, and so make himself niler of Scotland, Mary 
has shown him many favors, and her iettei-s are full of tender regards. 
She is still kind to Lord Darnley. He has foi-eaken her, but, wlien sick 
with the small-pox, she does not hesitate to visit him. She remains witii 



him one night till eleven o'clock. On her way back to Holyrood she 
meets a man carrying a bag of gunpowder. 

" What are you going to do with it ?" she asks. 

The man makes no reply, bnt rnns away. At midnight there is an 
explosion which shakes all Edinbnrgh. The house in which Darnley was 
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sick is a heap of ruins, and he is a mangled corpse beneath the rnbbisL 
It is soon discovered that Bothwell caused the powder to be placed in the 
cellar, and hired a man to fire it. He is arrested and tried, but, being 
rich and powerful, manages to escape conviction. 

A few weeks pass. Mary has been out to Stirling Castle to see her 
baby, and is quietly returning, when suddenly she meets Bothwell and a 
party of horsemen, who compel her to go witli them to Dunbar Castle. 
She is a prisoner. The earl asks her to marry him. She yields to his 
solicitations, and they are privately married. Scotland is in an uproar. 
The nobles will not permit Bothwell to be at the head of Government. 
They rise against him, and he is driven from the country, to end his days 
as a pirate. The nobles imprison Mary in a stone castle on a little island 
in Loch Leven, consigning her to the care of Lord and Lady Douglas. 
And who are they ? Everybody in Scotland knows that Lady Douglas, 
before marrying Lord Douglas, kept company with Mary's fatlier, and 
that slie is the mother of Mary's half-brother, the Earl of Murray. Lady 
Douglas claims that she was married to Mary's father, and that the Earl 
of Murray, and not Mary, is rightful heir to the throne ; but very few per- 
sons believe that she was ever married to the king. 

Mary's best friends desert her. They fear tliat she knew that Both- 
well intended to murder Darnley, and connived at the crime. Her in- 
structor, George Buchanan, writes a pamphlet, in which he sets forth her 
guilt. He also writes a pamphlet entitled " De Jure Eegni" — the Kight 
to Rule. He begins by asking this question, " What is the source of pow- 
er ?" This is his answer : 

^^The will of the people is the only legitimate source of power, "^^ 

It is a discovery for which the world has been waiting. Possibly 
some other man may have thought the same ; but George Buchanan puts 
his thought into print. There is not a king, queen, pope, or priest who 
will agree with him. 

"/i5 originates from a natural, instinctive pe?*ception of the princi- 
ple that men, to have government, must have a governor ,* and the same 
principle gives them the right to say who shall govern themr 

Kings say that they are appointed by God to rule — their right is 
divine. 

"77id people have a right to choose their rulers^ and, if they prove 
to be bad, they have the right to depose themP 

The world never heard such a doctrine before. People in England 
read Buchanan's pamphlet, and begin to take new views of their rela- 
tions to their rulers. The nobles of Scotland, to carry out the teachings 
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of BnchanaD, resolve to compel Mary to resign the crown in favor of her 
babe, who is not a year old. Two of them visit Mary at Loch Leven, and 
inform her that she must lay down the sceptre. Of all the sad days of 
her life, this is one of the saddest. She protests — she pleads witli them, 
with tears ; but they are inexorable. We are not to think of the nobles 
as acting in behalf of the people. Many yeare must pass before the 
people will have a voice in government. But if she resigns, the baby 
will be crowned king, and the nobles, for a long period of years, will be 
in power, in the baby's nama She is a prisoner, and, against her will, 
resigns. 

On the 25th of July, 1567, Mary's baby is crowned King James VI. 
The ceremony is performed at Stirling Castle, in the room where, a quar- 
ter of a century before, Mary herself had been crowned. And now, 
through the aid of Lady Douglas's sons, Mary escapes from the Castle of 
Loch Leven. The nobles who believe in the Pope spring to arms, and 
war begins. On a hill near Dumbarton the two armies meet, and a fierce 
battle is fought. The ground is covered with killed and wounded ; and 
when it is ended, Mary sees her followers scattered to the winds. She 
flees southward. Gladly would she find refuge in France, but there is 
no ship to bear her to those friendly shores. She reaches England, sur- 
rendering herself into the hands of Elizabeth, trusting that she will treat 
her kindly. 
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CHAPTER XXIT. 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 

CHARLES IX. of Fi-aiice is a weak-headed boy, and his mother, Cath- 
erine de' Medici, keejis liim nnder her thumb. She ie a wily woman. 
She hates the Hiigne«ot«, and would like to see tJie last one in France 
executed or driven from the kingdom. She has a plan for tlieir exter- 
mination ; yet it is not wholly hers. 
Tlie Duke of Guise and the Cai-dir 
nat of Lorraine ai-e knowing to it, 
and 80 is the Pope ; and all do what 
they (.'an to put it in execution, 
Tliey see tliat the Hngneiiots are 
too powei-fnl to be crushed ont in 
battle. They will bring about a 
truce, lull the Hngnenots into secu- 
rity by fair speeclies, and then crusli 
them by stratagem. Catherine re- 
members that Henry of Navarre — 
the boy who drank wine and garlic 
— and hep daughter Margnerite are 
betrothed. Tliey are not lovers. 
Very few princes and princesses 
marry for love. Henry is willing 
to accept Margnerite, because it will 
heal, he hopes, tlie nation's troubles ; 
but Marguerite is a prond- spirited 
girl, and means to have something 
to say about her own marriage. 

Charles informs Marguerite that 
she shall marry Henry whether die 
does or does not like him. Jeanne and Henry come to the Palace of 
Rlois, and Charles and his mother go out to meet tbein. 
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" I give Marguerite not only to Heury, bnt to the Huguenot party," 
says Cliarles. 

Little do Jeanne and Henry know what is behind tliese woi'ds. 

" I love you, ray dear aunt," he says to Henry's mother. 

Cliarlce and Catherine take tlieh- leave. 

" Do I play my part well V Charles asks of his mother. 

" Yes ; but it will be of no use to begin, if yoii do not go on," Cath- 
erine replies. 

What sort of going-on will it be? Such as the world never saw be- 
fore, nor since. 

Catherine cannot do enough for Jeanne and Henry. She bestows rich 
and costly presents upon 
them. One of her gifts 
to the mother is a pair of 
perfumed gloves. Jeanno 
weal's tliein, but in a short 
time is taken sick. Tiie 
physicians ai-e baffled by 
her disease ; their medi- 
cines do no good. Slie 
grows i-apidly worse, till 
death ends her sufferings. 
Ttie physicians, when ask- 
ed the cause of lier death, 
shake their heads, or whis- 
per the word " Poison." 

The mourning for 
Jeanne is over, and the mai*- 
riage of Henry and Mar- 
guerite is to be celebrated. 
All of the great men of 
the realm come to Paris to 
attend the festivities — all 

the Hugnenot nobles, wearing; their rich dresses. Admiral Coligny, an 
old man, who has led the Huguenot armies to battle, comes to aid in ce- 
menting the peace. 

" Don't gt» ; you will be assassinated," say his friends. 

" I con6de in the word of the king." 

He believes that Charles will not see him harmed. The Dnke of 
Gnise and all tlie Catholic chiefs are in Paris. There is a whispering 
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between Catherine and the Catholic leaders. What is the meaning 
of it? 

"We will not ask the Huguenots to go into the Church of Notre 
Dame to attend the mar- 
riage; we will have it in 
the street, before tiie dooi-," 
says Chai'les ; and tiie Hu- 
guenots are greatly pleased 
at hie efforts for concilia- 
tion. 

A canopy and a plat- 
form are erected in front 
of the church. All Paris 
is there, every house-top is 
covered with people, every 
window occupied. The la- 
dies of ttie court are richly 
robed. Drums beat; trumj)- 
ets sound; the bells fill the 
airwith their clanging; can- 
non thnnder, and the royal 
procession passes through 
the streets to Notre Dame. 
The bride and bridegroom 
stand before llie archbishop, 
"Will yon take Henry to be your husband?" 
Mai^nerite makes no reply. 
" Will you take Henry to be your husband f 
She does not answer, but pouts her lips and tosses her head. 
" Will you take Henry to he your liusband T 

Never by look, or word, or gesture will slie accept hlin. But she shall, 
though ! That is what her brother Charles detei mines. He knows that 
she has a proud spirit ; but is the man-iage to stop on that account } Not 
if lie can make it go on. He clasps Marguerite^s head in his hands, and 
compels her to nod assent. The archbishop smiles, and the ceremony pro- 
ceeds, and Margaret is married in spite of hei-self. Then come feastingp, 
and tournaments, and great rejoicings; for will not this marriage, this 
union of the Huguenot and Catholic, heal all the divisions, and give peace 
to France ? The Huguenots Iiope so. But a messenger came from the 
Pope a few days ago, and he has an interview with the king. 
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" Wliat is the meaning of all this friendship for tlie heretics V the 
Fope asks. 

" I cannot tell you ; but the Pope will soon have reason to pmise my 
zeal," is the reply of Charles. 

The wedding festivities are over. The Huguenot leader, Coligny, 
makes ready to leave. He calls and pays his respects to tlie king, leaves 
the palace, and walks to his quarters. He is reading a letter as he passes 
along the street. Crack! Tlie blood spurts from his arm and stains the 
paper. Some one has fired a pistol at him, and the ball Jias passed 
through his arm. He looks calmly around, and sees the smoke curling 
out of a window. People rush in, but no one is there ; the assassin has 
fied. What is the meaning of it } Is there a trap behind all the feasting 
and rejoicing ? The king liastens to console the brave old man. 

"The assassin shall be summarily dealt with," says Charles. 

The wedding was on Sunday, and it is now Friday, There are mys- 
terious movements among the Catholics. The Hngnenots begin to be 
alarmed. What is the meaning of the wliisperiiig ? 

Saturday afternoon comes. Tlie Duke of Guise, Duke de Eetz, and 



others, are in the king's palace in the Louvre conferring together. Cath- 
erine comes into the chamber where they are assembled. 

" It mnst be done to-night. The king must be brought up to issne tlie 
order. The Hngnenots are leaving." 
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That IB the conclueioQ of the council. Catherine goes into the king's 
apartment. She ie bis motlier, has taught bini to obey her. He is tweiitj- 
oiie years old — weak, irresolute. 

" Tlie Huguenots are going to rise against you. Tliey have sent to Ger- 
inaTiy for ten thousand men, and to Switzerland for ten thousand," slic says. 



It is a lie ; but she can tell a lie quite as ensily as she can the truth, 
when it will serve her purpose. 

"You mast nip tlie insurrection in tlie bud. Coligny is at the bottom 
of it; you must put him out of tlie way. If yon do not, there will be 
another civil war." 

"I will not have Coligny harmed," Charles rei)lie8. 

Evening comee. Tlie wax-candles are liglited in the chambers of the 
palace. Again Catherine enters the king's chamber. 

"War is inevitahle unless you put Coligny out of the way. Let him 
be killed, and the rest of the Huguenote will submit." 

Charles paces his chamber. He likes the brave old admiral. He has 
just bidden him a courteous farewell. Shall he turn i-ouud and strike hiui 
now? In an anteroom is the collector of taxes, ChaiTon, and some of the 
chief men of Paris, and Count De Tavannes is talking with them in secret. 
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" Ton are to put the Huguenot leader, Coligny, out of the way," saj-8 
De Ta van lies. 

" We canuot do such a deed," 

" Not do it ! Then jou are not the king's friend. If you do not take 
liold of it, yonr own necks will be stretched," 

That is not a pleasant thought The king must be in earnest, and 
they too will be in eatnesL 

" Ho ! ho ! That is the way you take it ! We swear tliat we will play 
our hands so well that St. Bartholomew shall from this moment be re- 
membered," they reply. 

The collector of taxes and those with him take their departure. It 
is past midnight. Paris is in shiniber. Not all are asleep, however. The 
Duke of Guise, tlie Duke of Anjou, Catherine de' Medici, and nifiians, 
with drawn swords, are awake on this Sunday morning — this Day of St. 
Bartholomew. At daybreak a bell will toll, and the crushing^jut of the 
Huguenots will begin. The Duke of Guise is nervous, and so is Cath- 
erine, So many know of what is about to happen, that they fear tlie Hu- 
guenots will hear of it. 

Catherine hastens to Cliarles's chariiber once more. He is sitting in 
a chair, moody, angry, silent. He has acquiesced in the plan till now; 
htit as the hour for its consummation approaches, is irresolute. It will 
be so mean to have the old admiral, and others who have confided in his 
word, assassinated. Poor weakling that he is, there is still left a little of 



his better nature. The education that he has received from his mother — 

that the end always justifies the means — the school of falsehood in which 

21 
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he has been taught, has uot quite obliterated all sense of what is right 
and honorable. 

"Since yon will not have tlie leader of the Huguenots harmed, since 
Ton are bent on liavinjr war once more, permit uie to retire witli your 
brother to a place of safety." 

He has always obeyed her. He is a boy, with no mind of his own. 
He gprings to liis feet. 
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" Do it ! do it ! Kill him ! Kill all the Huguenots in Paris, that none 
may be left to reproach me ! Give the ordere at once !" He rushes out 
of the room, and into his own chamber. 

« Strike tlie bell !" 

A moment later, and the bell on the church of St. Germain I'Auxerrois 
begins tolling at half-past one in the morning. The brave old admiral is 
asleep in his chamber, with his bancjaged arm lying upon the counterpane. 
A Huguenot minister is sitting by his side, and Doctor Ambrose Parr is 
in a chamber near by. 

Boom! boom! boom! The admiral hears the tolling. There is a 
ti*amping of feet in the street ; men are rushing up the stairway of the 
hotel. The admiral underetauds it. His hour has come. He springs 
from the bed and puts on a dressing-gown. 

" Say a prayer for me, my friend. I commit my soul to my Saviour." 
The doctor comes in. 

"What is the meaning of this commotion?" asks tlie doctor. 

" God is calling us. I am ready. Please leave me, and save your- 
selves." 

The minister and the doctor seek safety in flight — up-stairs, out upon 
the roof, reaching another house. The door of the admiral's room burets 
open, and ruflians, with speare and swords, rush in. 

" Are you the admiral ?" 

" Young man, I am. You come against a wounded old man. You 
cannot much shorten my life." 

The spear goes into his bosom. 

" Oh, if it were only a man ! but it is only a horee-boy." 

The ruffian beats him over the head. Othera enter and plunge their 
swords into the prostrate form. 

" Have you done it?" It is the Duke of Guise calling from the street. 

" Yes." 

" Tlirow him down." 

The ruffians drag the lifeless body to the window, raise the sash, and 
throw it out. It falls with a thud upon the ground. The Duke of Guise 
looks at it. Tlie face is smeared with blood. He wipes it away with a 
corner of the dressing-gown. " 'Tis he, sure enough ;" and stamps his heel 
into the face. 

Ah ! Duke of Guise, gloating over the form of the noble foe who 
was ever your equal in the field or in tlie cabinet, there will come another 
day. God never forgets ! 

A soldier severs the head from the body, and takes it to Catherine de' 
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Medici. So the head of John the Baptist was bi-onght to Herod's wife. 
To whom does Catherine send it? Who of all on eaith will be most 
pleased to receive such a present? Who but the Pope— lier uncle i A 
iiieseeiiger cari-ies it to Eome, that tlie Pope may see witli his own eyes 
tliat tlie great Iliignenot leader is dead. 

Bells are tolling in everj' steeple. Torches glare in the streets. Anned 
men are rushing frantically from honse to house, breaking in doors, nish- 
ing into chambers, mnrdering men and women in their beds, or plunging 
their swords into their bosoms as they attempt to flee. MnsketB are flash- 
ing. Cliarles himself fii-es upon the panic-stricken fugitives. All throngh 
the hours of the summer night the scene of death goes on. Henry Cond6 
and Henry of Navarre are seized and brought before Charles. Catherine 
does not want them killed. She has other plans. 

"I mean to have but one religion in my kingdom. There shall be 
mass or death. Hake your choice." It is Charles who utters it. 
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" Voa have promised liberty of conscience to the Huguenots. I will 
take time to consider it," is the reply of Henry of Navarre. 

" A8 for me, 1 shall remain firm iu my religion though I give my life 
for it," Henry Cond^ replies. 

"YoH rebel — you son of a rebel, if yon do not change your language 
before three days, I will have you strangled !" 

Of the throng of Hngneuot nobles who come to Paris to attend the 
wedding, all are seized. The Swiss Guards of the king are let loose iipi>n 
them, and all are massacred. There they lie in a lieap in the courtrjard 
of tlie Louvre — two hundred of the noblest men of the kingdom. Charles, 
Catherine, the ladies of the court, go out and behold them — the men with 
whom they danced three days ago! They gaze upon tlieir ghastly coun- 
tenances besmeared with blood, and indulge in ribald laughter. So, it 
is said, the hyenas laugh when they 
have dug up the hones of the dead, 
and crunch them beneath their teeth. 

Never before was there sucii a 
festival of St Baitholonicw. Fam- 
ilies are broken up. There ai-e sud- 
den partings, husbands from wives, 
parents from children, young men 
frem the maidens whom they love, 
to meet no mora, maybe, this side 
the gi-ave. In the river are thou- 
sands of floating corpses — men, 
women, children. No age or sex is 
spared. 

" Kill the heretics !" It is the 
cry of the priests and the soldiers. 
What though fair maidens plead fur 
mercy ? What though mothers pray 
that the lives of their infants may 
be spared? There is no pity, and 
the massacre goes on ; and not 
only in Paris, but in the country^ 
in Lyons, Bordeaux, Orleans. Sev- 
enty thousand men, women, and 
children are slaughtered. 

Tlie bells of Itomc are ringing, and the guns of St. Angelo thunder- 
ing; bonfires blaze; and Gregory XIII., attended by cardinals, archbish- 
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op8, bishops, and a great throng of prelates, march in procession. A Te 
Deum is chanted, and the Pope commissions the painter VasHri to paint 
the scene of the massacre, and employs an artist to engrave a medal com- 
memoi-ative of the event. The preachers in Rome deliver eloqnent om- 
tions, and a messenger carries a golden rose to Cliarlcs ae a present from 
tlie Pope. 

Fifteen months pass. Charles has acted strangely. Tlie Venetian 



ambaeeador, Cavilli, makes the king a visit, and writes of liis appearance : 
" He is melancholy and sombre. He dares not look any one in the face. 
He drops his head, and closes his eyes. It is feared that the demon of 
vengeance has taken possession of him. He is becoming crnel." 

He grows weak and feeble, and will have no one near him except liia 
nnrse. His conscience is awake, and his mind racked witli remorse. 
Tlie screeches of the victims of St Bartholomew are ringing in his ears. 
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He sees men, women, and children flying through the streets crying for 
mercy, pursued by blood-thirsty wretches. The air is filled with ghosts ; 
the ground strewed with ghastly coi-pses. 

" Ah, nurse ! what blood ! what murder ! Oh, what evil counsel have 
I followed !" Then he prays. " O God, forgive me ! Have mercy on 
me !" Despair sets in. " I'm lost ! I'm lost !" ' On July 30th, 1574, he 
ceases to breathe, and Henry, Duke of Anjou, Catherine's younger son, 
becomes Henry III., King of France. 
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CHAPTEK XXV. 
HOW THE "BEGGARS" FOUGHT FOB THEIR EIGHTS. 

OF all people in Europe, none are more peacefully iDcIined than the 
inltabitantB of Holland. They ai'e great workei-B, and have no de- 
sire to engage in quan-ela with anybody. There was a time when a por- 
tion of their land was under the eea. The water was not deep, and the 
people bnilt dikes — laying down bundies of brnsh, trunks of ti'ees, heaping 
mud upon them, so fencing out the ocean. Then they erected windmills, 
and pumped out tlie water. They laid off the land into fields and gardens, 
built their houses, made the canals their highways, and so, as the years 
rolled on, there grew up a country, as it were, from beneath the sea. 
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The Dutch have little time to spend in pleasnre. In winter, when the 
canals are frozen, they get np skating pai-ties ; bnt in summer the butter 
and cheese mngt be made, and the 
cabbages cultivated, Evei'ybody 
must work. Even the dogs ai'e put 
into harness. By hard, patient labor 
they have become a thrifty people. 
Once they all accepted the Pope as 
the head of the Church; but they 
have begnn to think for themselves, 
and are fast becoming heretics. 
Charles, before he resigned liis crown 
to Philip, began to burn and hang 
them. He taxed them unjustly, con- 
fiscated their property, cast them into 
prison. The men who ask questions 
liave been sending thousands of men 
and women to jail. Fires blaze, and 
men are bnnied, not because they 
have committed crime, but because 
they read the Bible. Since Cliarles 
laid aside the crown, Philip has been 
crusliine out the heretics with all his ' 

" W1LL:aJ1 TUli bilkht. 

might. More than one hundred thou- 
sand have been put to death, thrust into jail, or driven from the country. 
The people have risen in revolt. One of Philip's officers called them a 
nation of beggars ; they have accepted the term, and have elected as their 
leader the Silent Man, William, on whose shoulder Charles leaned when 
he resigned his crown. The Silent Man is giving his money, his time, his 
energies, to the cause. He was a Catholic; bnt lie sees that men have a 
right to think for themselves, and is ready to lay down his life, if need 
be, for liberty. He has been defeated in battle again and again, has been 
so straitened in circumstances that he had not money enough to buy a 
breakfast ; but he has gathered another army, and is determined to drive 
the Spaniards out of Holland. 

In 1574, the Spaniards are besieging Leyden. Philip offers the citizens 
of the town a pardon if they will surrender. Bnt what have they done 
that they should accept a pardon ? Nothing. Tiiey have been thinking for 
themselves, and reading the Bible, which the Pope has forbidden ; but have 
they not a right to read it i If so, they will not ask pardon of any one. 
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Philip is ill Spain, eating bacon-fat and witnessing the burning of 
lieretics. This is the answer w]iich the people of Leyden send to him: 

"As long as there is a man left, we will fight for our liberty and our 
religion," 

General Taldez, one of Philip's officers, is sent by the Dnke of Alva 
to level the city to tlie gronnd. After taking Leyden, he will sail up the 
Great Canal to Amsterdam. Five miles from Leyden is a great dike— the 
Land-scheiding. Tliree- quarters of a mile nearer is another, called the 
Greenway. Thei-e is another still, called the Kirkway. Inside of these 
are the forts and redoubts — sixty-two in all, which are in the possession 
of the Spaniards. Half a pound of meat and half a pound of bread 
is all they have to eat a day, tlie aldermen weighing it ont to each per- 
son in the city. On every side the Spaniards pitch their tents. The peo- 
ple of Leyden are shut in. Only by pigeons can they send word to 
the Prince of Orange. They have no soldiers; but every citizen is a 
soldier, and bo is every woman. May and June pass; there are frequent 
skirmishes. 

" We will pay a bounty for the head of eveiy Spaniard," say the 
burgomasters of Leyden, and now and then a man steals out, kills a 
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Spaniard, cute off liis head, brings it in, and sticks it npon a pole on tlie 
valls, that the Spaniards may see it. 

The Spanisli general expects to starve the " beggars " into submission. 
Tlie days go by. The Pi'ince of Omnge cannot raise an army large enough 
to fight Valdez ; but there ia one thing that can be done — he can let in the 
sea upon the land, and drown out tlie hateful myrinidons of the Pope and 
of Pliilip. The people hail the proposition with joy. " Better a drowned 
land than a lost laud. We can pump it dry again, if we drown it; but if 
we yield to the Spaniards, our liberties are gone forevei-," they eay, 

" Cut the sluices I" It is the order issued by the Silent Man, and men 
go to work with their spades digging away the dikes. But what will 
the people in the country do? They must leave their homes. Tliere is 
a scene of confusion. They take their pigs, cattle, goats, their goodd and 
chattels, on board their boats, and hasten to Amsterdam. It is hard to 
see the property disappearing beneath the waves, to behold their houses 
floating away ; but better this than to give np their rights. 

A pigeon flies into Leyden with a letter fastened to its neck. The 
burgomaster reads the letter to the people: 

"The dikes are cut. There are two hundred vessels ready to sail to 
your relief loaded with provisions." 

The cannon tlinnder, the bells ring, the people sing a psalm of thanks- 
giving over the joyful news, for starvation is staring them in the face. 



The Spaniards wonder what is going on in the city. It is not long, 
iwever, before they know that something is going on outside which they 
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never dreamed of. The water begins to rise around them. What is the 
meaning of it ? It rises slowly. Light dawns upon them. The dikes are 
broken, and an enemy which they will be powerless to resist is stealing 
upon them. It rises ten inches, and comes to a stand-still. They are safe. 
It will not rise any higher. Tliey laugh at tlie " beggai-s." 

" Go up the steeples, you ' beggara,' and see if the ocean is coming to 
your relief." 

The people go up and look toward the north. They can see water 
covering the fields, but then it is only a few inches deep, and the Spaniards' 
camp is still on dry land. They gaze in sorrow, for the bread and meat 
are nearly gone. People are already starving. 

There are sea " beggars " as well as land " beggars," and the " beggars " 
of the sea are getting ready to come to the aid of their beleaguered 
brethren. 

Admiral Poisot commands them. They are hardy sailors — twenty- 
five hundred in number. The man on the tower in Leyden discovers 
the " beggara " of the sea. There they are, only five miles away, two 
hundred armed vessels loaded with provisions. The vessels have sailed 
in over the submerged land fifteen miles, passing over fields and gar- 
dens. The fleet reaches the great dike — the Land -scheiding, which is 
guarded by the Spaniards; but the "beggara" of the sea open fire 
upon them. Some of them leap out of the ships, wade to the dike, and 
quickly overpower the Spaniards. None are spared, but all are put to 
death. 

Now the "beggara" are at work with their spades breaking down the 
dikes, the water rushes through, and the vessels float on. 

The admiral seizes the second main dike, the Greenway, and breaks 
it down. He floats his ships to a stone bridge, a fortress in itself, swarm- 
ing with Spaniards. The admiral cannot take it. His vessels ground. 
The wind is off the shore, and the water, instead of rising, is falling away. 
For a week the vessels lie there imbedded in the mud. 

The wind suddenly whirls north-west, and the waves roll in once more. 
The vessels float They are only half a mile from Leyden, but between 
the fleet and the city is the Kirkway, and the forts, swarming with Span- 
iards and bristling with guns. Oh, how dismal the days in the besieged 
town ! Thousands have died of starvation. Bread — there is none. All 
the malt-cake has been eaten. The people are eating dogs, cats, and rats. 
A few cows only are left. When one is killed, every scrap is eaten. 
They boil the hide, make it into soup. They eat the intestines, boil the 
horns to get the last particle of marrow. Tho famishing creatures strip 
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the leaves from the trees, dig up the roots of grass growing in the streets, 
and devour them. 

» 

Infants starve in the arms of their mothers, and mothers drop dead in 
the streets, or creep away to die in some lonely place. The watchmen, as 
they go their rounds, find corpses everywhere. Eight thousand have died 
of starvation. The air is reeking with malaria, but still tlie people of Ley- 
den hold out. 

Pieter Van der WerflF is burgomaster. He stands in the market-place 
— tall, haggard with hunger, worn out with watching. 

There are a few faint-hearted ones. " Give up the city," they ciy. 

" Would you have me surrender ? I have taken my oath to hold the 
city. May God give me strength to keep it! Here, take my sword; 
plunge it into my body; divide my flesh to appease your hunger, if you 
will ; bi\};, God helping me, I never will surrender." 

Brave Van der Werff ! For this heroic firmness your name shall go 
down the centuries, 

" Ha ! ha ! How do you rat-eaters get on ? The sea hasn't come to 
Leyden yet." It is the taunt which the Spaniards shout, secure in the 
fortifications. 

" You call us mt-eatere. We are ; but so long as you can hear a dog 
bark inside of the walls, you may know that the city holds out. We will 
eat our left arms, and fight with our right When we can stand no longer, 
we will set fire to the city, and perish in the flames, rather than give up 
our liberties," is the answer hurled into the teeth of the Spaniai*ds. 

The night of October 1st comes. The city is at its last gasp. Day 
after day the wind has been off the shore, and the fleet has lain motionless 
in the mud. The wind whirls south-west and blows a hurricane. The 
sea is rolling in. The water rises. The vessels float. " Hurrah !" The 
cry goes up from the " beggars " of the sea. The morning comes, the fleet 
is close upon two of the forts. The Spaniards are seized with a panic. 
They leave the fortifications, and rush along the dike. The " beggai-s " 
of the sea chase them, throwing harpoons, and striking them down just as 
they have harpooned the walruses of the north seas. Only one fort blocks 
the path of the " beggare " now. Let them but take that, and the city will 
be saved. Night comes on. In the morning the "beggars" will open 
upon the fortress with all their cannon. The waves are rolling in, dashing 
over the dikes. Dark and gloomy the houi*s. In the city everybody is 
astir; for when morning comes the citizens will make a sortie, and fight 
their way to the fleet. 

Crash ! "There is a sound of a falling wall. The citizens stand aghast, 
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for the waves have undermined the wall of the city, and there is a wido 
gap tlirougli which the Spaniards can enter the town. There is a linbbub 
in the Spanish camp. All ia lost! No, not all. Day dawns. The forts 
are silent. No Spaniards are in sight, not even a sentinel pacing his beat. 
Just ontside of the fort is the fleet. The cannon aro loaded, and the 
men stand with lighted matches. The " beggare " of tlie sea are deter- 
mined to sweep all before them. 

The admiral sees a man wading through the water toward the fleet, 
while the people in the city see a boy waving his cap from one of the 
forts. What is the meaning of it? 
" They are gone I" lie cries. 

There is not a Spaniard left At midnight they fled. The falling of 
the wall tilled them with consternation. They think the citizens are mak- 
ing a sortie, and flee along the dike, and now they are miles away. They 
might have stayed secure. The fleet miglit have been beaten back. Had 
they waited till daybreak, they might ha\e marched into the city over the 
fallen wall. 

Up to the town sail the ships; ont from their honses creep the starv- 
ing citizens. Tho sailors are tossing meat and loaves of bread on shoi-e. 
The starving creatures eat as wolves cat; and then they enter the great 
church, fall on their knees, and, with 
teal's upon their cheeks, give thauks 
to God. 

Never again shall the Spaniard 
beleaguer Leyden ; never again shall 
Philip encamp his armies in their 
fields, over wiiich tlie sea is rolling. 
They have drowned their land, but 
have saved that which is woi'th more 
than houses, lands, or life — their lib- 
erty. From this time on they will 
wage war against the Spaniards till 
tliey drive them from the country. 
There is great rejoicing in Amster- 
dam. Tho people send more sup- 
plies to their fiiends in Leyden. 
Other cities contribute. Elizabeth 
of England befriends them. She is 
gi-eatly moved when she hears of 
their sufferings, and of their bravery 
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and endurance. Sho sends Sir William Davison with liione; to aid thein. 
Sir William has a young maTi for his secretarj-, William Brewster, who 
performs his ditties so faithfully that tlie burgomaster presents him with 



a gold chain. Let ns take a good look at this young man, for we sliall 
see him by-and-by in the old maiior-honse at Surooby, and on the shores 
of New England, laying the foundations of liberty in the New World. 
Sir William Davison is his friend; and Elizabetli's great minister. Sir 
Thomas Cecil, has appointed him to this position. He is in high favor. 
He loves liberty, and his soul is greatly stirred at the outrages' committed 
by the Spaniards. He is learning early in life that liberty is worth more 
than all things else. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

WHY THE QUEEN OF SCOTLAND LOST HER HEAD. 

EIGHTEEN yeai's have passed since Mary of Scotland fled from the 
kingdom. She has been a prisoner the while. Going back to that 
day when she came, weary and worn, to Carlisle, we see her sending a 
letter to Elizabeth asking for an interview, which the Queen of England 
will not grant, but who sends Sir Francis Knollys to give a reason for the 
refusal. While Sir Francis is on his wav, a letter comes from Catherine 
de' Medici. Thus it reads : " Princes should assist each other to chastise 
and punish subjects who rise against them, and are rebels against their 
sovereigns." 

Catherine wants Elizabeth to march an army into Scotland to put 
down Mary's half-brother, the Earl of Murray, who, though ruling in the 
name of Mary's son, is in reality king. 

Sir Francis has an interview with Mary. 

" Some suspicions are abroad in regaid to the com])licity of your grace 
in the murder of Lord Darnley, and the queen will appoint a commission 
to investigate the matter," says Sir Francis. 

" I am not answerable to the Queen of England. Sovereigns are 
amenable to no one," is Mary's reply. 

" Princes may be deposed by their subjects in some cases — if insane, 
for instance, or if they have committed murder," Sir Francis replies. 

The tears steal down Mary's cheeks. This is the new doctrine. Kings 
and queens answerable to their subjects? Never. To admit it will be 
admitting that they can do wrong. It is the doctrine which George 
Buchanan inculcated in that little pamphlet which he published, written 
in Latin, and entitled " De Jure liegni." To admit such a doctrine will 
be admitting that subjects can cut off the heads of sovereigns ; whereas 
from time immemorial only sovereigns have had the right to decapitate 
subjects. 

George Buchanan is superintending the education of Mary's boy, King 
James. The boy is proud and wilful, and thinks that, as he is king, he 
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may do as lie pleases. One o£ liis playmates is tlie young Earl of Mar, 
who has a tame sparrow, which James would like to own. 

" (rive it to me," is liia demand. 

"I won't," tlie Mar boy replies, not wishing to part with his pet. 

" [t is mine. I am king," James retorts, and seizes it. 

" Take that I" and Mar gives him a blow in the face with his fist. 



"What is all this fnss about?" George Buchanan asks, as he enters 
the room. 

" He lias seized my sparrow," Bays Mar. 

" It was mine. I am king," James answers. 

"King, are you? I'll teadi you not to take things by force;" and 
the boy-king has his eai-e bo^fcd. 
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One day George Buchanan is reading, and James and Mar distarb 
him. 

" Be quiet !" says Buchanan.. 

^^ I shall make as much noise as I please. I have the right ; I am 
king." 

George Buchanan lays down his book, takes the King of Scotland over 
his knee, and gives him a spanking. The Countess of Mar rushes in, with 
her hands uplifted in horror. 

" How dare you lift 3'our hand against the Lord's anointed ?" she cries. 

It 18 not a veiy polite reply which gruff George Buchanan makes ; but 
he informs her that the boy, although he is king, must behave himself, 
and have respect to the rights of others. 

Mary's friends — the Cardinal of Lorraine in France, the Duke of Nor- 
folk in England — are intriguing with some of the nobles of Scotland to 
create disaffection in England against Elizabeth. The Duke of Norfolk 
will rally his followers; the Cardinal of Lorraine and the Duke of Guise 
will raise an army in France ; the Scots will take the field, bring about a 
revolution in England, dethrone Elizabeth, liberate Mary, and make her 
queen not only of Scotland, but of England. The Duke of Norfolk pix)- 
poses to many her. He is rich and powerful, and under his lead England 
and Scotland shall once more be brought under the authority of the Pope. 

The Pope knows what is going on. He has a plan for the extermina- 
tion of all who will not submit to his authority. They shall be crushed 
out in England and France alike. 

" Take no prisonere, but kill all who fall into your hands," is his mes- 
sage to the Duke of Guise.* He sends a present to the Duke of Alva, 
Philip's blood-thii*sty general, who is trying to crush out the liberties of 
the people of Holland. Fugitives from France and the Netherlands flee 
to England to find protection, and are protected. 

Shall Elizabeth release Mary from prison ? It is the one great ques- 
tion. It was a breach of hospitality to put her in prison. Mary came 
into England a fugitive. For eighteen years she has been a prisoner. 
Why? Because she is the central figure around whom all the conspir- 
ators rally. The Jesuits are travelling through the country denouncing 
Elizabeth. Philip of Spain is sending his spies throughout the land to 
stir up the people to rebel. The Duke of Guise will help. The disaf- 
fected Scots will rally to overthrow tlie Earl of Murray. 

On February 25th, 1570, the Pope publishes a bull absolving all Eng- 

* "History of the Popes," Ranke, vol. i., p. 383. 
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lisbmen from allegiance to Elizabeth, and enjoining them not to obey her 
commands. The Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland begin the 
rebellion. Shall Elizabeth remain quiet, and see the affections of her sub- 
jects alienated ? 

Now comes the news that the streets of Paris are running with the 
blood of murdered Huguenots. If heretics are murdered in France, why 
may they not be in England ? 

On September 5th, 1570, the Bishop of London writes a letter to Sir 
William Cecil, Elizabeth's prime minister : " Men's heaits ache for fear 
that this barbarous treachery will not stop in France, but will reach us." 

Bishop Sandys, who owns the old manor-house at Scrooby, writes to 
Sir William Cecil : " Cut off the Scottish queen's head forthwitli." 

Why does Bishop Sandys desire that Mary shall lose her head ? Be- 
cause that she is the one individual around whom all the powers of Spain, 
France, Scotland, and Kome rally, for the overthrow of the government 
in Church and State, established by Henry VIII., overtlirown by Mary, 
and re-established by Elizabeth. 

Parliament passes a law making it treason for any one to publish the 
Pope's bull in England, or to deny that Elizabeth is rightful queen ; but, 
notwithstanding the law, the Jesuits are determined to drive Elizabeth 
from the throne. What care they for law ? To the Pope alone are they 
amenable. 

A great number of Jesuit priests — Englishmen, who have been study- 
ing at Douay, in France — come one by one. 

" Elizabeth is a usurper. She is no longer queen. The Pope has de- 
posed her. Mary is the true queen." They whisper il to the people, to 
incite them to rebellion. It is not long before the priests are arrested. 

"We are not ti^aitoi-s. You persecute us because we are Catholics," 
say the prisoners. 

"For fourteen years none have been persecuted on account of their 
religion here in England. Do you not support the Pope's bull?" the 
judges ask. 

" The Pope in his bull says it is not binding on us to resist the queen, 
unless the bull can be executed," the Jesuits respond. That is what Loyola 
taught. 

"That means that when you are strong enough yon will drive the 
queen from the throne. If England is attacked, will you support the 
queen ?" 

The Jesuits make no reply. They are condemned as traitors, as in- 
citers of rebellion^ and are executed. 
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Now comes the news, in 1584:, of the assassination of William, the 
Silent Man. Papists did it. All England becomes hot against the Jes- 
uits. They are arrested by scores, and put to death. The Jesuits are sus- 
pected and closely watched. Those who have been to confession, or at- 
tended mass in secret places, are thrown into prison. The country is in 
no mood to tolerate liberty of conscience. 

Over in Paris is Fj-ancis Walsingham, who is beating the Jesuits at 
their own game. He has his spies everywhere. Servants who wait on 
tables, hair-dressers, chamber-maids, valets, coachmen — men in all stations 
— have their eyes and eara open day and night to see and hear what is 
going on, and Sir Francis pays them. He discovere that there is a plot 
to assassinate Elizabeth and place Mary on the throne. The conspiratoi's 
in France and Spain are in correspondence with others in England. Mary 
knows what is going on. The conspirators in England are arrested and 
executed. What shall be done with Mary ? The ministere appoint a 
court to tiy her. 

" I am not a subject, to be tried ; I am a queen," is Mary's protest 

" You cannot try one who reigns by the command of God," say her 
friends. 

" She has resigned her crown, and is no longer queen," the judges 
reply. 

" She resigned because she was compelled to, and therefore it is not 
binding," her friends respond. 

"TAd? safety of the people is the highest law^^ say the judges, over- 
throwing at once the doctrine that kings and queens liave rights so sacred 
that they cannot be dealt with. The judges have read George Buchanan's 
little pamphlet, and the world is beginning to understand that kings and 
queens are amenable to law as well as common people. 

The court declares Mary guilty, and Parliament presents an address 
to Elizabeth asking her to sign a warrant for her execution, for no one 
can be executed unless the queen signs the wari'ant. Elizabeth hesitates. 
Mary is her cousin. Shall she put her to death? Parliament has de- 
clared her to be an enemy to the public peace — a conspirator. If Eliz- 
abeth were to die, Mary would claim the throne, and there would be no 
end of trouble. Henry HI. of France sends a letter threatening Eliza- 
beth with vengeance if Mary be put to death. Mary's son James sends 
commissionera to intercede for her ; while Philip II. of Spain prepares to 
make war on England. 

Elizabeth is moody and silent. Those who wait upon her hear her 
talking to herself. 
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" Strike, or be struck !" 

A letter comes from Spain : " Philip is fitting ont a great fleet and 
army to invade England." 

Elizabeth appoints Earl Howard, a Catholic, as lord high admii-al, to 
command her fleets, which gives great offence to some of her friends ; but 
the earl is an Englishman, and his allegiance to his sovereign is his first 
duty. Elizabeth will trust him. She talks over Mary's case with him ; 
what they say no one knows : but when the earl leaves her, he calls in 
Sir William Davison. 

" The queen desires you to prepare a warrant for the execution of the 
Queen of Scots," lie says. 

Sir William writes it in secret, though quite likely his secretaiy, Wil- 
liam Brewster, knows what he is doing, for Sir William places implicit 
confidence in him. When it is ready. Sir William enters the queen's 
apartment, and Elizabeth signs her name in a bold hand, as she is wont 
to do. A messenger hastens away with the document ; and in the Castle 
of Fotheringay the Scottish queen, whose life has been one of so many 
vicissitudes, who has seen little happiness, but much. sorrow, meets her sad 
and mournful fate. She has committed no crime; but while she lives, 
the liberties of England are in danger of being overthrown, and the peo- 
ple breathe more freely when they hear that she is dead. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

THE RETRIBUTION THAT FOLLOWED CRIME. 

THE Huguenots of France are not exterminated by the terrible mas- 
sacre of St. Baii;holomew ; tliere are still one hundred thousand in 
the kingdom. Catherine de' Medici and the Duke of Guise are deter- 
mined to root them out, and the young king, Henry 111., is a pliant tool 
in their hands. 

'' I will have but one religion in the State," is the edict of the weak 
boy-king. The Huguenots must give up their religion, or fight for life, 
liberty, and property. Give up they will not. A terrible war begins. 
Henry of Navarre is the leader of the Huguenots. The whole country is 
disturbed. Amidst all the commotion, what is the young King of France 
doing ? He is down in the city of Lyonp, buying all the little dogs, par- 
rots, and monkeys he can find — paying more than one hundi'ed tliousand 
crowns for them. With him are two hundred women, and as many men 
— ladies and gentlemen of the court, who have nothing to do but to eat 
and drink, dance and sing, and dawdle their time away ; while the peo- 
ple, with no security of life or property, with no freedom of thought or 
action, are plundered by the tax-collectors of their hard earnings, to main- 
tain the worthless, dissolute creatures in all their mock gentility. 

We come to 1588. The Duke of Guise has been laying a plot to get 
rid of Henry 111., and also Henry of Navarre, the leader of the Hugue- 
nots, who is heir to the throne. The duke is not content with being a 
duke ; he must be king. But how shall he do it ? He will summon the 
Jesuits. He will manage to have his own immediate friends appointed 
chief inquisitors. He consults with the Holy League. But the king is 
aware of what is going on. He sees through the plan of the wily man, 
who is on his way from Nancy, a town in Northern France, to Paris. 

" You must not enter Paris without my consent," is tlie order which 
the king sends to him. What does the Duke of Guise care for that ? 
Nothing. 

" If you will break with the king, I will send you three hundred thou- 
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fland crowns, and seven tliouBand soldiers," is the word which comes to 
the duke from Philip II. 

Tlie Leaguers are in Paris, secretly stirring np the people, distributing 
money to tho mbble, 

" What a uoblc, generous man the Dnke of Guise must be t lie does 
not spend his money bnyiiig 

poodles and monkeys 1" So /^ ^ 

say the people, as tlie coins 
drop into their bands. Tliey 
are ready to take np arms for 
such a man against the weak- 
minded Henry. 

At noon, May 12th, a man 
in a white doublet, black cloak, 
tall, dignified, with a scar on 
his face, enters the Gate of St. 
Martin. All Paris is ont to 
welcome him. "Hnrrah for 
the Dnke of Guise !" The 
shout rnns along tlie streets. 
The people come ont witli 
their arms, and the king flies 
in terror to a place of safety. 
Then there are negotiations, 
and the weak, vacillating king 
comes to terms, accedes to 
all the duke's demands, pub- 
lishes an edict against the Hn- 
gnenots, and another declaring 
that Henry of Navarre has no 
right to the throne. Tlie king 

appoints to office all whom the ukhey hi. 

dnke says must be apiwinted 
— the duke himself being made Ilentcnant-general, commanding the army. 

Chnstmas comes. The duke is master. The king feels his degi'adation. 

" What shall I do V He puts the question to one of his trusty friends. 

" Arrest the dnke, and have hitn tried." 

"Strike him at once. He is planning your dostrnction. Ton never 
can try him for treason. Strike, and get rid of him," is the advice of 
another. 
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Walls have ears; and a servant, a sjiy of the duke's, lieare it. Tlie 
diike is sitting at dinner, when a servant liaiids liim a note. Thus it 
i«ads: "Tlie king intends to kill yon." 

Tlie diikc takes a pen and writes, " He does not dare to." Tlie duke 
does not know, nor does he care, who sent the note, for he is conseions of 
liis jK)wer. To-morrow morning he is to meet the king in council, and he 
will make new demands more hnmiliating to the king. Morning comes, 
and the dnke enters tlie connuil-clianiher. It is cold and chilly. 

" Will yon kindle a fire ?" 

A servant lights the wood upon the hearth, and the duke warms him- 
self, eating, while doing it, some plums, which another servant brings him. 



" The king would like to see yon in his chamber." The Secretary of 
State brings the. message. .Now he will make his demands. Every Hu- 
guenot shall he exterminated. He pulls np his cloak, and takes his hat. 
Some of the connciUors have come in. lie bows to them with kingly 
;jrace, and passes through a door. Whip 1 whip! whip! whip! whip! 
Five strokes from as many jMniards. Nine men have been standing con- 
cealed in the passage-way, and five of them have plunged tlieir weapons 
into his body. 

" God have mercy !" It is his only cry. There he lies, close by the 
king's bed, his blood flowing from five ghastly wonnda. 
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The king comes from an inner chamber. " Is it done ?" 

" Yes." 

The king bends over the body and kicks it. Who was he that stamped 
the heel of his boot into the face of the dead Coligny, sixteen yeare ago, 
on the night of St. Bartholomew ? The Duke of Guise, now weltering 
in his gore, did not stop on that eventful night to ponder the words of 
Christ concerning retribution, " With what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to yon again." But the retributive hour has come, and the 
words spoken by that Carpenter of Galilee are not fiction, but stern 
and iiTeversible fact. The time lias been long, but the measure has 
come at last. 

" I am king." Henry speaks the words, and goes to see his mother, 
Catherine, old and feeble now. 

" How are you this morning V* 

" Better," Catherine replies. 

" So am I." 

" Yon have had the duke put out of the way, I hear. I hope the cut- 
ting is all right ; but now for the sewing." So the mother addresses the 
son. Thirteen days later, the grandniece of Leo X. — the woman who 
poisoned Jeanne d'Albret, who planned the massaci'e of St Bartholomew, 
who poisoned her own son Charles, who has been accessory to many other 
crimes — lies upon her bed, weak, helpless, with death staring her in the 
face. " Blo9d ! blood ! There is a river of blood !" she cries. " See ! see ! 
The devils are after me ! they are dragging me down to hell." 

She is a maniac. Death steals on apace. The withered hands move 
convulsively; the once fair face is haggard now; the lips quiver, and the 
breathing ceases. Death has come, and that is the end ! Is it ? If the 
good which men do lives after them, does the evil die when the pulse 
ceases its beatings ? No. A legacy of blood and hate, of war and crime, 
is what Catherine de' Medici bequeaths to France. 

Six months pass. The King of France and Henry of Navarre are at 
St Cloud, with their armies. The land is convulsed with civil war. Paris 
is in the hands of the Holy Leaguei's, who fain would exterminate every 
Huguenot. 

It is Tuesday, August 1st, that a monk appears at St Cloud ; he has 
come from Paris, with a message for the king. 

" Yon can't go in," says the guard. 

" Let him come in," shouts the king from his tent The monk passes 
in, bows low before the king to present a paper. A poniard flashes in the 
air, and the monk drives it to the hilt into the king's abdomen. 
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" He lias killed me !" The shout is heard by tlie gnarde, who rush in 
in season to see the king falling to the floor. Jacques Clement stands 



thei-e, with Iiis arms ontstretched, as if to make a crucifix of himself in 
his fanatical hatred of the king. In a moment he is hacked to pieces. 

Henry of Navarre and the Duke of Sully are with the army. A horse- 
man rides np at a swift pace, bows to Henry, and whispers in his ear, and 
the three gallop to St, Cloud, The king is dying, but conscious, 

" Navarre is your king ; recognize him as the rightful King of France," 
are the words that fall from the lips of the wounded sovereign. 

"We will." 

"Swear it." 

Tlie noblemen who have gathered round fall upon their knees, and lift 
their hands to heaven in confirmation of their promise. The dead king 
is borne to his tomb; and the boy bom and nurtured among the deliles 
of the Pyrenees, whose infant lips were wet with wine and chafed with 
garlic by a doting old grandfather, is King of France — Henry IV., tlie 
first of tlie house of Bourbon. 

Though Henry IV. has come to the throne, the war is not yet ended. 
The Leaguers are in possession of Paris, and the Duke of Mayenne, 
youngest brother of the Duke of Guise, their leader. The war widens. 
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Queen Elizabeth of England sends over six thousand men to aid Ilenr}'. 
On March 14th tlie two armies meet on tlie plain of Ivry, Henry with 
ten thonsaiid, and tlie Duke of Mayenne witli tliirteen thonsand men. 

" My children," says the king, jnet as the battle is beginninjj, " if you 
lose sight of your colors, rally to iny white plume : you will always find 
it in the path to lionor and glory. Tlie historian Haeanlay tells us about 
the battle : 

" The king is come to mnrshal ns, in nil hia Rrmor drest. 
And he hns bonnd a snow-white plume upon hia gnllHiit cresi. 
He looked upon his people, nnd > tear wii» in Iiis eye \ 
He looked npon the iraiiore, nnd hia ginnce niis stem nnd high. 
Right grncionalj he stniled on us, as rolled fmia wing to wing, 
Down nil oar line, h deafening shout, ' Grod siive our lord the king !' 
'And if m^r standard -bearer (all, as fall full well he may. 
For never saw 1 pruniiw yet of such n bloody fray, 
Fress vheie ye see my white plnme shine, aoiidsc the rnnke of war. 
And he youi oriSiimme lo-day the helmet of Navarre.' " 

The Leagners are utterly routed. Their commander is a fat man; lie 
Reeks safety in flight, but is overtaken and captured. Henry treats biin 
kindly. 

" Spare the French," are his orders to his troops. He will not have a 
Frenchman put to death. 
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But how shall Ilenry govern ? He is a Huguenot, while three-fourths 
of the people of France are Catholics. He cares very little for the forms 
of religion ; but he believes that every man should be allowed to think for 
himself in religious mattei-s. He sees that the countiy is torn by factions. 
He would have the people united ; and, to bring about a union, decides to 
give in liis adhesion to the Roman Church. Some of the bigoted Cath- 
olics say that he is a hypocrite, while many of the Huguenots accuse him 
of being a traitor. For the sake of peace, he acknowledges the Fope as 
the head of the Church. He marks out his course of action. There shall 
be freedom of conscience to every man, and there shall be no more burn- 
ing or hanging of heretics. 

The country has been drenched in blood since Bernard Palissy, the 
potter, and his friends began to think for themselves ; but at last, after the 
weary years, the people may think for themselves, without fear of priest 
or Pope. 

Henry publicly abjures the Huguenot faith, and ranks himself a Cath- 
olic; but on April 13th, 1598, in the old town of Nantes, he publishes an 
edict guaranteeing protection and toleration to all. So libei-ty, like a ship 
at sea, after breasting the storm and tempest, sails in calmer watei-s. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

WILLIAM BREWSTER AND HIS FRIENDS. 

ALTHOUGII sixty years have rolled away since Cardinal Wolsey 
made the old manor-house at Scrooby his home, some of the old 
people living there can remember how he distributed alms to the poor on 
Sunday, how he fed the lame and the blind from his kitchen-table. It is 
the year 1590, and the occupant of the old house is the young man, Wil- 
liam Brewster — Sir William Davison's secretary. lie has seen the hol- 
lo wness of court life, and is dissatisfied with it. He learns that men who 
will be great have no end of trouble. Elizabeth has made him one of 
her postmasters, and there he is, living a quiet and peaceful life, looking 
after the mail, and the post-riders, and the traveller who go by post from 
London up the great road to York. 

Great changes are taking place in England. Men are beginning to be 
independent in thought and action. Kobert Brown, a zealous minister, 
has been preaching to congregations in London. Richard Clifton — a 
man with a long white beard — is also preaching independently of any 
authority from the bishop. William Bi'ewster believes that every man 
has the right to think for himself; that neither bishop, pope, king, nor 
queen should control men in religions mattei's. Many of his neighbors at 
Scrooby, Anstertield, Bawtry, Gainsborough, and other little hamlets, are 
of the same way of thinking. They believe in having a pure worship, 
and object to the wearing of gold-embroidered vestments by the bishops, 
to bowing before the altar during service, and making the sign of the 
cross when their children are baptized. They hate mummery, and so stay 
away from church, although it has been decreed that everybody in Eng- 
land must attend church, of which Elizabeth is the head. If they do not, 
the bishops will know why. They have a complicated machinery of 
courts to compel everybody to believe as they shall direct. Every man 
and woman in England must believe in the Thirty -nine Articles, which 
have been decreed by Parliament and the queen. Commissioner have 
been appointed to inquire about " heretical opinions," " seditious books," 
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aud to pnnieh all wlio ehall Etay away fi-om chnrch on Sniiday. Tliey 
arrest and iinpriBon all who disobey their commands. The bishops liang 
John Copping and Elias Thacker, and arrest Henry Bai'row and John 
Greenwood. For what i For not believing as they believe. Although 



Archbishop Whitgift is himself a heretic, ho will not tolerate a man who 
does not believe as he beliovea. If the Pope will not tolerate Archbishop 
Whitgift, lie, in tnm, will not tolerate John Copping and tlie rest. 

In the great strnggle for liberty bravo men lay down tlieir lives — 
not on the battle-field, charging up to the cannon's mouth, but on the 
scaffold, or else wasting away in loathsome prisons. John Copping and 
Elias Tliacker believe that men should lead pure lives. 

The English people, for the most part, are a roistei-ing set. They love 
ont-door sports, hunting and fishing, and games — pitching quoits, wrestling, 
and dancing. They go into the green-woods on brigiit summer days, and 
have a dance — men, women, and children joining in the sport. In the 
winter the villagers gather in a peasant's cabin, and hold their rnstic balls. 
They are rude in their manners, and spend much of their time in play 
and idleness. 

John Copping, and others like him, think that so much dancing, feast- 
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ing, and idleness are a waste of time ; that they are not promotive of good 
morals. Sunday afternoons are given to games and dances. The good 
ministers believe that Simday should not be used as a holiday^ and they 
preach boldly for & purer way of living. The peasants are not tlie only 
ones who need reforming, for the carpenters, joiners, the tradesmen, and 
the well-to^Jo people spend a great deal of time in tlie ale-houses over 
their foaming mngs of beer. Archbishop Whitgift does not tronblo him- 
self about such things: he has little to say against diincing on Simday, 
or against tlieir sports and drinking, or the drunkenness, and idleness, 
and immorality; but he cannot tolerate a man M-ho will not think as 
he thinks. He looks sharply after those who dissent from his way of 
thinking. For six years he keeps Henry Barrow in prison. He does not 
quite dare to bum him, for the people of England do not intend to have 
any more roasting of human beings; but one morning, before London is 
astir, he has the poor man taken out to Tyburn, and speedily put to death 
by hanging. The same day he arrests John Penry, a Welshman, who 



has written a pamphlet in which he maintains that every man has a right 
to act according to the dictates of his conscienco in matters pertaining to 
religion. Archbishop Wlufgift cannot permit any snch hei"esy. On June 
7tli, 1693, John Penry is taken out and hanged. 
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Notwithatanding the bishops are hunting down those whom they de- 
risively call Puritans, it does not deter the postmaster at Surooby and his 
friends from thinking for themselves. More than that, Brewster invites 
his neighbors to come to the old inanor-huiise on Sunday, to hear a man 
with a long white beani — Richard Clifton — preach: sometimes, when 
Clifton ie not there, John Robinson preaches. After the service Brewster 
^^____^ gives tliem bread ' and beer. 

y^ ^~""\^ He and his friends believe that 

^ any body of Christian believers 

may be a clinrch, and that 
the minister is their bishop. 
They believe that the churches 
oi^nized by Peter, Paul, and 
the other apostles were just 
such chnrclies. 
I Among those who come to 

hear Ridiard Clifton is a boy 
frem Anstei-field,William Brad- 
foi-d. The register in the Aus- 
terfield church contains the 
record of William's baptism : 

"AVillinm gon of Will- BradfuKrih 
baptized tli« XlXib day of March Anno 
dm l.''.H9." 

The next day, after the 

hanging of Penry, Parliament 

passes a law imprisoning for 

three months all who do not conform to tlio Queen's Church, with the 

confiscatiou of all tlioir property, and perpetual banishment from Eug- 

land. 

A non-conforming chiireh has been gathered in London ; but upon tlie 
passage of this law it is broken up, many of its members being banished, 
or else seeking safety in Holland. The postmaster of Scrooby and his 
friends, being so far away, arc not molested ; and Sunday after Sunday 
they meet in the old manor-house for worship. 

On March 24th, 1603, Elizabeth, who for forty-five yeare has been 
Queen of England, draws her last breath, and James of Scotland (who 
was spanked by Geoi-ge Buchanan), through his descent fi-om Margaret, 
who in her bridal journey to Scotland stopped at the old mauor-ltouse. 
becomes King of England. He is thirty-six years old. It is to be fcai'ed 
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that the spanking did hira little good, for he is vain, self-willed, hypocrit- 
ical, selfish, and superstitions. He believes that wrinkled old women sell 
themselves to the devil to bewitch the people ; and he has been harrying 
witches at a fearful rate — hanging, drowning, and burning them. He is 
not the only one who believes in witches. For that matter, everybody 
believes that they ride about on broomsticks at night, creeping through 
key -holes, and entering houses to torment the people. Everybody be- 
lieves that witches should be put to death. It is the spirit of the age. 

There are several hundred ministers in England who desire purer ways 
in the Church, and tliey present a petition to James, asking that there may 
be a new order of things. He grants them an audience at Hampton Coui-t 
— it is not a hearing, for when they begin to present their plea, he inter- 
rupts them : 

" I will have one doctrine, one discipline, one religion. I alone will 
decide. I will make you conform, or I will harry you out of the land, 
or else do worse — hang you." The bishops are delighted. 

The king is greatly pleased with himself. " I peppered them sound- 
ly," he says, in glee, to the bishops. He issues a proclamation requiring 
everybody to conform to the Church of which he is the head. What shall 
the men and women who meet in the old manor-house at Scrooby do? 
They value life ; but principle is worth more than property or life. They 
love their countr}' ; but liberty is worth more than country. They will 
sell their lands, bid good-bye to old England, and find a refuge in Hol- 
land, where, since the Spaniards have been driven out, men may think 
for themselves. Not as individuals, but as a cliui*ch — a body of Chris- 
tian believers — will they go. 

Why not go to the New World, beyond the Atlantic ? There is much 
talk about Virginia just now — its delightful climate, its fertile soil, its 
fruits and flowers, and inexhaustible riches. The merchants of London 
are fitting out a colony to settle there ; but the power of the bishops will 
be felt there. Nor will the king let them go. " No Englishman shall 
transport himself to Virginia without a license ;" that is the king's proc- 
lamation. He will not even permit them to find a home amidst the 
wolves, and bears, and Indians. Nor will he let them go to Holland. He 
has the power to banish them ; but he will not let them go of their own 
accord into exile. 

William Brewster and his friends resolve to leave the country secret- 
ly. It is fifty miles to the sea -coast; but they will make their way to 
the old town of Boston, and take a vessel to Amsterdam. Brewster has 
been there, and so makes all arrangements. A ship-master promises to 
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tAke them. They sell their knds, pack their goods, and make their way 
over tlie meadows and niarehes to Boston. The land is so level that long 
before they reach the town tliey can see the tall towers of St. Botolph's 
Chnreh rising above the horizon. They pass through the nari-ow streets, 
and go on board the ship, congratnlating tlieinselves that soon they will 
be beyond the jiirisdiutioii of the bishops. Bnt they are doomed to dis- 
appointment. The captain o£ the vessel is a knave ; he has informed the 



constable, wlio comes with a lot o£ policemen, and marches tliem to the 
oSice of the magistrate, who thrusts them into prison, where they are kept 
many weeks, till he can hear from London ; bnt after much sufFering they 
are allowed to go at large. 

Six months pass. Brewster resolves to make another attempt to reach 
Holland, and this time makes a bargain with a Dntcli skipper to take him- 
self and friends on boaid at a lonely place on the coast. One by one the 
jieople leave their homes. The women and children go in a boat. The 
winds are high, and they are tossed about by the waves, suffering from 
sea-sickness. Tlie men, carrying heavy packs, make their way throngh the 
niaralics. They reach the appointed place, bnt no ship is in sighL The 
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boat runs into a creek for shelter, for those on board are in a misera- 
ble plight — sick, weary, disappointed, disheartened, with no home behind 
them, none before them, so far as they can see. All day, all night, they 
lie there. The morning dawns, and their hearts are joyful, for there is 
the ship riding at anchor off the shore a little distance. 

The women and children have spent the night on the land. The ship's 
small boats come in and carry their goods on board. Some of the men 
are on the ship, some on the land, when a troop of men come rushing over 
the sand-hills, armed with spears and guns. The bishops' officei-s are upon 
them. Those on shore are seized — the women rudely assaulted. The 
Dutchman, seeing the commotion, and afraid that his ship will be seized 
and himself thrown into prison, hoists the anchor, spi'eads the sails, and 
steel's away. It is a sad hour. Husbands and wives are separated, fam- 
ilies broken up. There is loud lamentation, for who knows whether they 
ever will meet again. William Bradford is on board the ship. He is 
only nineteen years old; he gives this account of the scene: "Pitiful it 
was to see the heavy care of these ix)or women — what weeping and cry- 
ing on every side; some for their husbands carried away in the ship, 
others not knowing what should become of them and their little ones ; 
othere melted in teai-s, seeing their poor little ones hanging about them, 
crying for fear and quaking with cold." 

The ship, instead of reaching Holland in a few houi^s, is caught in a 
tempest, and driven nearly to Norway. For seven days and nights those 
on board see neither sun, moon, nor stai-s. Many times they fear that 
their last hour lias come ; but after being tossed about for fourteen days, 
they are safely landed at Amsterdam. 

What shall the officers do with the women and children ? To im- 
prison them because they were going with their husbands and fathers can- 
not be thought of ; the people will not permit it. No use to send them 
back to Scrooby and Austerfield, for they have no homes ; they can only 
set them at liberty. King James will gain nothing by keeping them in 
England ; and so, after many delays, they are permitted to make their 
way to Holland, to join their husbands and fathei-s. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE STAR OF EMPIRE. 

A CENTURY nearly lias passed siijce Christopher Columbns under- 
took to reach the east by sailing west. During this period, the 
Spaniards have seized the West India Islands, conquered Mexico and 
Peru. They have a settlement in Florida, at St. Augustine. Every ship 
sailing to Spain from the new Western world carries silver and gold ; and 
the country of Ferdinand and Isabella is reaping a rich harvest. Trade 
and commerce feel the quickening influence of the precious metals. 

Through all these years neither the French or English have made a 
permanent settlement in North America. Some Huguenots who settled 
at Port Royal, in South Carolina, have been massacred by the Spaniards ; 
and from St. Augustine northward there is no human habitation, save the 
wigwams of the Indians. It is the year 1583, when Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert, of England, with authority from Queen Elizabeth, sets sail, with two 
ships and three barks, on a voyage of discovery. He drops anchor on the 
3d of August, in the harbor of St. Johns, Newfoundland, and is surprised 
to find thirty-six French vessels at anchor there. The crews are catching 
fish, and drying them on the rocks. Sir Humphrey informs the fishermen 
that he takes possession of the island for Queen Elizabeth, and that they 
must obey the laws of England ; and if any one says anything against 
Elizabeth, he shall have his ears cropped, and lose all his goods : moi-e, 
they must all worship in the way prescribed by the Church of England. 
Sir Humphrey grants the fishermen leave to dry their fish — a privilege 
which they always have exercised ; but now they must pay for the privi- 
lege. Having established English authority, Sir Humphrey sets sail for 
England ; but never again is he to see his native land : his ship goes down 
in a storm with all on board ; but the vessel commanded by his half- 
brother, Sir Walter Raleigh, arrives safely in port. 

The disaster does not deter Sir Walter from making another voyage. 
A few months later he is abroad once more, sailing south-west till he 
reaches the coast of Noi'th Carolina, where he drops anchor, and makes 
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tbc acquaintance of tlie Indians, who arc kind and hospitable. He makes 
a present of a tin pan to a chief, wlio bores a hole in the rim, attaches 
a string, and wears it on bis breast as an ornament and shield, and in 
i-eturn gives Sir Walter twenty skins of wild animals, worth a crown 
apiece; so that the Englishman gives awaj the tin pan at good profit. 
The climate is delightful, the air fi-agrant with flowers; and Sir Walter, 
who has a great admiration for Qneen Elizal>eth — so great that he once 
placed his scarlet -velvet cloak npon the mud for her to walk on when 
landing at the Tower — names the conntry Virginia, in her honor. 

Sir Walter returns to England, <'.arrying with him soirte of the tobacco 
of Virginia. Smoking is nnknown in England; and one day when Sir 
Walter is pnfting his Indian pipe, a 
servant coming in, tliinking be is on 
iire, dashes a pailful of water upon 
him, wetting him from head to foot. 

Tlie next year Sir Walter sails 
once more, with one hundred and fifty 
men, and makes a settlement at Roan- 
oke, leaving John White to govern the 
colony. Mrs. Dare, wife of one of 
the colonists, gives birth to a daugh- 
ter, whom she names Virginia — the 
fiit^t child of English pai'ents born in 
America. 

Sir Walter retnrns to England, but 
sails again to Virginia the succeeding 
year, to find the houses deserted and weeds growing around them. The 
colonists have disappeared, no one knows whither. Never are they heai-d 
from. 

On December 19th, 1606, three small vessels glide down the river 
Thames, spreading their sails for a voyage aci-oss the Atlantic. The 
largest is of one hundred tons, the next largest forty, and the smallest 
twenty tons. There are one hundred and five persons on board the ves- 
sels. They are leaving England to fonnd a state in a wilderness thou- 
sands of miles away. They will find no homes awaiting them, no fields 
cleared, but a land inhabited by savages. Of the party, four are carpen- 
ters, twelve laboi'ei-8, forty-eight gentlemen, who look npon labor as a de- 
grading occupation. They have an indefinite idea of what is before them, 
and vague conceptions of what they will do in the land whither they are 
going ; but somehow tliey all expect to make their fortunes, or else meet 
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with exciting adventures, which will pay for all the hardship they may be 
called upon to endure. 

Captain Newport, who commands the expedition, has been in the New 
World. lie carried two crocodiles and a wild-boar to England, and pre- 
sented them to the king, and the king has lent his influence to help on 
their enterprise ; merchants have aided it. One of the poets of England 
has addressed an ode to the gentlemen : 

'* Yoa brave, heroic minds, 
Worthy your country's nnme, 
What honor still pursue; 
While loitering hinds 
Lurk here at home with shame, 
Go and subdue. 

**And in the regions far 
Such heroes bring ye forth 
As those from whom we came. 
And plant our name 
Under the star 
Not known unto the North." 

One of the gentlemen is Captain John Smith, who is only thirty years 
of age, but who has had an adventurous life. He was bom only a short 
distance from where Doctor Wicklif lived, in 1579. When he was a 
school -boy, he had such a longing to be a sailor that he sold his books 
and satchel to get money enough to go to sea; but just then his father 
died, and left him a good deal of money, and he concluded to remain 
in England and be a merchant. He was a headstrong boy, and so wild 
and reckless that his friends were glad when he entered the service of 
Lord Willoughby, who sent him to France with his son Peregrin. He 
did not get on very well with his patron, who soon dismissed him, giv- 
ing him money enough to get back to England ; but John, instead of 
going home, enlisted with the Dutch to fight the Spaniards, and aided 
the "beggars" in their efforts to drive Philip out of the country. When 
at last he set sail for England, he was shipwrecked. Instead of going 
home to his friends, he went to Scotland, made the acquaintance of Mr. 
David Hume, who introduced him to King James — who was spanked by 
George Buchanan. The king had nothing for him to do, and he made 
his way back to England, w^ent into the woods and built a hut, and be- 
gan to study military science, resolving to be a general. His friends 
came to see him in his forest home; but he could not stay there. He 
must be doing something. So he sails for Qermany, to enlist in the 
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service of the emperor, who is lighting the Turks. He is robbed of all 
his money, and suffers for want of food ; nnd one day lie lies down, nut ' 
caring what becomes of liim; bnt a kind-hearted man gives liim food, 



and supplies htm with money. This is in France. He discord's the 

rascal who robbed him. 

" Yon are the villain who stole my pnree." ' 

Both draw their swoi-da. Click I click 1 click! they go, till John has 

the tliief at his mercy. 
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" Pay me my money, you scamp." 

" I have spent it." 

The fellow begs for pardon, and John, as kind as he is brave, allows 
him to go. 

At Marseilles he takes a ship for Italy, which is crowded with pilgrims 
on their way to Rome. A storm comes on. The pilgrims count their 
beads, and say tlieir prayers, while John calmly looks out upon the waves 
which every minute threaten them witli destruction. 

" He is a heretic — a wicked fellow." So the pilgrims whisper to each 
other. 

" He is a Jonah." 

'' Let us throw him overboard." 

They gather around him in anger, and seize him. He makes a brave 
fight, but it is one against one hundred. Overboard they throw him into 
the yeasty waves. But he is a good swimmer, and tlie ship is not far from 
the shore. The waves toss him to and fro; they roll over him, all but 
strangle him ; but, weak and exhausted, he reaches the shore. Tlie next 
day a ship comes along, the captain takes him aboard, and in a few days 
he finds himself at Alexandria, in Egypt. A Venetian vessel sails into 
port, and a battle ensues between the two ships, in which John makes a 
brave fight for his friends, who capture their enemy's vessels, and find it 
laden with silks, spices, diamonds, and jewelry. John's 8hai*e of the plun- 
der amounts to eleven hundred doUare in money, besides a box of jewels 
worth a much larger sum. 

From Egypt he makes his way into Hungary, joins the Austrian army, 
and is made a captain of cavalrj'. His troop is known as the "Fiery 
Legion." The Austrian general, Count Meldritch, is besieging the fortress 
of Regal. One of the Turkish generals, Turbashaw, sends a challenge into 
the Austrian camp: "I challenge any captain of the besieging army to 
combat." 

Many brave men are ready to accept it, but the lot falls on the young 
captain of the Fiery Legion. The fight is to be in the presence of all 
the high-born ladies. The combatants meet in the open field, the Turk 
in a suit of mail wrought with gold, the boy-captain in plain armor. The 
Turk has eagle's wings attached to his shoulder. Three janizaries at- 
tend him : one to carry his lance, the others to walk by his side, and do his 
bidding. 

The ladies on the castle walls wave their mantles as tlie Turk rides 
proudly forward to meet his antagonist, and poises his lance and rides at 
him full tilt; but the next moment the Turk is rolling npon the ground, 
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witli Lis opponent's laticc piereiiig liis brain. A )ond wail goes up from 
tlie ranltitnde gatliered on tlie castle walls, wliile sboiits of victory rend 
tlie air from tlie Austrian liosts. 

Anotlier Turkish genei-al will avenge the death of his friend. That 



young Englishman's head shall roll in the dust. He sends a challenge. 
They meet; ea«h shivers his lance; they fire their pistols, but miss; then 
whip out their swords. A stroke brings the Turk to the ground ; another 
severs his head from his body ; and then Captain John challenges auy 
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officer in the Turkish army to fight him. General Mnlgro accepts the 
challenge. The Turk comes out with a awoi-d, battle-axe, and pistols. 
He swings liis axe, to annihilate 
the captain at a stroke ; bnt in an 
instant John runs hira throngh 
■with his sword, and finishes him. 
The whole army escorts him into 
camp, amidst shouts of joy, the 
tliree Turks' heads being boi'ne 
by three horses. Count Mcldi-itch 
makes him a present of a splendid 
horse, a belt adorned with jew- 
els, and a costly cimeter, and pi-o- 
motes hhn to be a major, and tho 
emperor makes him a nobleman. 
His coat of arms is three Turks' 
heads, and the motto " Vincere esi 
vivefe." 
A few days later there is a battle, and the captain of the Fiery Legion 
goes down amidst a heap of dead, with his blood oozing from a ghastly 
woinid. The Austrians are driven, and he fulls into the hands of the 
Turks, who, thinking that he is a rich nobleman, kindly care for him, ex- 
pecting that liis friends will pay a large sum for his ransom. The pasha 
sends his prisoner to Constantinople, as a present to his sister. The girl 
sees how fair he is, and falls in love with him. To save him from being 
sold, she sends him to another brother, a pasha who lives in the Crimea, 
on the shores of the Black Sea, asking hitn to take good care of the fair- 
faced young man ; hnt the brother shaves the captain's head, dresses him 
in sheepskins, rivets an iron collar on his neck, and sets him to threshing 
wheat. 

One day the pasha rides out to see how his captive is getting on. 
He gives the captain a cut with his whip, but in an instant the fiail in 
Smith's hands comes round with a whack upon the Tnrk's head. An- 
other blow, and he is finished. Smith strips off tho clothes of the 
pasha, secretes the body in a stack of wheat, fills a bag with grain, lays 
aside his sheepskin clothes, puts on the paslia's, mounts the hoi-se, and 
flies like the wiiid across the fields and pasture -lands, reaching the wil- 
derness. Tlie iron collar is still upon his neck, but he muffics it and 
rides on, day after day, night after night, reaching, after fourteen days 
ride, the Russian frontier. The militaiy officera are amazed at his story, 
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bat lielp him on, and in a few weeks lie surprises Count Meldritch by 
appearing once inoi'e in cninp. 

Wlien the war is over, he travels throngli Germany and France to tlie 
Mediterraiiean, embarking on a French ship for Morocco; but, meeting 



smith's escafb fboh a la very. 



a Spanish sliip, a battle enenes. Tlie young captain fights like a tiger, and 
the Spaniards am conquered. Instead of going on to Morocco, the ship 
puts back to port, and, tired of adventure, Smith makes his way to Eng- 
land ; but he camiot rest, and now is on his way to the New World. 
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King James has granted the colonists the excUisive right to occupy a 
strip of country two hundred and forty miles wide, extending from the 
southern boundary of the present State of Maryland to Cape Fear. The 
Goverameiit is to be a council and a governor appointed by the king. 
There can be no religion in the colony except that of the Church of Eng- 
land. There is not a single element of popular liberty in the charter. 
The colonists have no votes — no voice in anything. Besides being sub- 
ject in all things, in civil and religious matters, to the king, they are, at 
the same time, under a company of merchants who have contributed to 
the outfit. Libei'ty is not a part of the cargo. 

The winds are contrary, and the ships steer southward to the Canary 
Islands, then west to the West Indies, then north-west to the coast of 
Virginia. On April 26th, 1607, the vessels enter Chesapeake Bay, and 
drop anclior under the shelter of a point of land where the water is so 
smooth, the shores so peaceful and pleasant, that the colonists call it Point 
Comfort ; and Captain Newport names the locality Cape Charles, and the 
headland on the opposite side of the bay Cape Heni-y, for the king's two 
sons. 

The Indians who inhabit the countiy gaze upon the vessels with won- 
der. Captain Newport quiets their feara, and makes them presents, where- 
upon they invite him to visit their village, where they give him a feast 
of such luscious oysters as never were seen in England. Captain Smith 
is sent by Captain Newport to open friendly intercouree with the great 
chief of the Indians. The man who has had so many adventures in the 
East finds the chief wearing a crown of deer honis, colored red, with two 
eagles' feathere in his hair, and a piece of copper dangling on one side of 
his head. His body is painted crimson, his face blue. The chief receives 
him courteously, smoking a pipe, and then handing it to Captain Smith. 

The ships sail up a noble river, which Captain Newport names James, 
in honor of the king. He comes to a beautiful island, where he selects a 
place for a town, erects houses and a fort, and names it Jamestown — the 
firet permanent English settlement in the new home of liberty. The col- 
onists go on shore, the stores are discharged, and the vessels sail away, 
leaving the four carpenters, twelve laborers, and forty-eight gentlemen to 
lay the foundations of a new order of things in the Western world. The 
gentlemen are unaccustomed to hardshij) ; they are unused to labor ; nor 
have they come to work. Labor is degrading. They are soldiere — ad- 
venturers. The summer sun blazes in the heavens like a fiery funiace, 
and they wilt beneath its fervent heat. Their provisions are damaged ; 
the water is unwholesome. Fever sets in, and in a few days nearly every 
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man, excepting tlie laborers, is down with fever. The gentlemen lose 
heart. Death makes its appearance; four die in a single night. 

The goveninr, Edward Wingfield, is a merchant — avaricious, selfish, 
grasping. lie lias come to the Isew World to amass wealth. II& reserves 
2i 
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all the choice things for himself — the best tidbits and liqnors. Captain 
John Smith, Captain John Katcliflfe, and Captain John Martin — three 
Captain Johns — are raembei-s of the council appointed by the king, and 
are so incensed at Wingfleld's com'se that they resolve to depose him. 

" You refused ine a bit of chicken when I was sick, nor would yon let 
mo have a drop of beer; and you gave me mouldy com," is Batcliffe's 
accusation. 

" You accused me of being lazy," says Martin. 

" You called me a liar," shouts Smith. 

They seize the governor, cany him on board a small veesel, and keep 
him as a prisoner. Eatcliffe acts as governor. 

The provisions are nearly exhausted, and Captain Smith, with six men, 
goes in a boat to purchase com from the Indians ; but the red men, know- 
ing the wants of the whites, ask a round price, and will only sell a bas- 
ketful. The man who cut off the heads of the three Turks is not to be 
trifled with. He orders the soldiers to fire a volley, to intimidate the sav- 
ages. The guns flash, and the Indians flee in terror. The captain fol- 
lows them, and finds a great store of corn ; but the Indians, seeing that 
no harm has come to them, rally, and let fly their arrows. The soldiers 
fire once more, this time taking aim, and three of the Indians are killed 
or wounded, while the rest flee in terror, astounded at the effect of the 
guns. Captain Smith seizes their medicine, or idol, knowing that they 
will be greatly troubled at its loss. The medicineman comes to beg him 
to give it up. 

" Fill the boat with corn, and I will restore it." 

The Indian is glad to comply, and his followers bring not only com, 
but turkeys, ducks, and venison. 

Smith ascends the Chickahominy as far as he can go with a large 
boat, and then, with two soldiere, in a canoe, goes on many miles. The 
soldiers left with the boat quarrel with the Indians ; one is killed, the 
remainder flee, leaving Smith and his companions to wliatevcr fate may 
await them. His two companions are killed, and he is taken prisoner. 
His captore lead him to their chief. He is promised his liberty if he 
will join in exterminating the colony. He feigns friendship, but informs 
them that the colonists have terrible weapons, and will destroy them all. 
" Send and see if it is not so." He writes a note to the colonists to fire 
.their cannon. 

The Indians arrive at Jamestown with the letter, and are amazed to 
see that everything happens just as Smith said it would. Their captive 
must be a supernatural being, for he can make paper talk. They bring 
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back Bome gunpowder, which they intend to sow in the epring, and su 
raise their own powder. 

Captain Smith is taken befoi-e tlio great chief, Powhatan, who wears a 
di-ess made of raccoon skhis, with a c;T)wn of red feathei's. He eita npon 



a platform, with liis two danghtei-s by his side — the oldest fifteen, t!ie 
youngest tliirteen years of i^. They bring a bowl of water, that he 
may wash his face, and a bunch of feathers for a towel. Then he has 
his trial, and is condemned to die. An Indian rolls a stone into the wig- 
wam, and the captain's head is laid npon it. Two wairiors raise their 
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clnbs to beat ont his brains. His time lias come; yet lie does not trem- 
ble. The Indians shall see that the white man can die without a sign 
of fear. 

The youngest girl by the side of the great chief gazes ui>on tlio scene. 
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Her heart is in commotion. A bound, and she is bending over him, shield- 
ing him from the clubs ready to descend upon his skull. 

" Do not kill him ! do not kill him P 

The chief loves his daughter, and for her sake spares the captain's 
life, and sends twelve warriora to conduct him in safety to Jamestown. 
Captain Smith sends back a handsome present to the chief and his daugh- 
ter. He finds the colony divided. There are forty persons in all, but 
half of them have seized the vessel in the James, and are abandoning 
the place, intending to sail to England. 

Captain Smith loads a cannon, and aims it at the vessel. ^' Beturn, or 
I will sink yon." 

The conspirators, awed by the command, return to the shore ; and at 
the last moment the colony is saved from dissolution. Pocahontas is their 
friend. She comes often to the town, bringing provisions. The Indians 
who come with her respect the man who had no fear of death, and who 
can make paper talk. 

" In a short time a great boat filled with white people will come from 
the sea," he says to them, and a few weeks later Captain Newport sails up 
the James, with one hundred and twenty emigrants. Now the brave man 
is a prophet; he can tell what is going to happen, and they stand in fear 
of him. The new-comers are nearly all "gentlemen," who despise labor, 
but they have come expecting to find gold as plentiful as in Peru, and 
are a burden ratlier than a help. 

Captain Smith starts on a grand exploring expedition — ^up the Poto- 
mac, up Chesapeake Bay to the Susquehanna, and up that stream till he 
comes to a tribe of Indians who use copper hatchets, which they obtain 
from the far-distant north. Upon his return, he makes a treaty with the 
Kappahannocks, the chief giving up his arrows in token of friendship, 
and Captain Smith hanging strings of beads around the necks of three of 
the women of the tribe. After this there is a great feast and much dan- 
cing. From the Rappahannock River Captain Smith sails for Craney 
Island, near Norfolk, where the Indians attack him ; but he fires a volley 
at them, bums their wigwams, and so humiliates them that tliey bring 
four hundred baskets full of corn to purchase peace. 

At sunset, September 7th, 1608, the party reach Jamestown, after an 
absence of three months and a journey of nearly three thousand miles. 

Another ship arrives with emigrants, among whom are two women — 
the fii'st in the colony. Two years have passed since the colonists landed 
at Jamestown ; but as yet little has been done toward making a permanent 
settlement. The gentlemen are idlers, but Captain Smith compels them 
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to work. Some of tbem are terribly profane, and lio makes a law that 
for every oath tliey ntter they shall have a caiiful of cold water poured 
down tlieir backs. He discovei-8 tliat the oliief Powhatan, though pro- 
fessing fi'iendsliip, is conspiiing against the colony, and resolves to seize 
him; bnt two worthless fellows flee to Powhatan with infoimatioD of his 
intentions. And now Pocahontas comes witli the counter-information 
that her father intends to kill all the English. Captain Smith holds a 
parley with the chief of the Pamunkeys, who profcea to be friendly. 
While he is talking with the chief in liis wigwam, a soldier rushes in. 
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" We are snrroiiDded by a great crowd of savages," lie says, pale with 
fear. 

"Never mind. Look to your gnns," is the quiet reply of the dauntless 
man ; then seizing the cliief by the hair with his left hand, pi'esents a 
pistol to his head, accuses him of treachery, threatens to blow out lits 
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braiiiB if lie doefl not kneel and aak forgiveness. The cliief kneels, prom- 
ises submission, and also agrees to fill the captain's boats with corn. 

" If j'on do not, I will fill them with the dead bodies of your warriors." 
The Indians bring com and provisions in abundance, standing in fear 
of such a man. 

King James appoints Lord De la Ware (Delaware) governor, who sails 
from England with nine ships ^nd five hundred emigrants. Two of the 
ships are wrecked in the West Indies, wliere De la Ware himself i-cmaiiis 



to refit them. The otliers reach Jamestown. The emigrants are a worth- 
less set — 6{}endtlirifts fur the most part, scapegraces, sons of nobles and 
lords, so wild and reckless that their fathers are glad of an opportunity 
of sending them out of the country. 

Captain Smith has been in Virginia three years. Had it not been for 
him, the colony would have i.>enBhed. He is terribly burned by an explo- 
sion of gunpowder, and resolves to i-eturn to England. lie bids farewell 
to the colonists, some of whom are glad to be rid of a man who has com- 
pelled them to labor, while others cannot keep back the teara when they 
remember how his wisdom, endurance, and bravery more than once have 
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saved them from destruction. He returns to England, draws a map of 
his explorations, which he presents to King James, who holds him in high 
esteem. 

The colony numbers five hundred when he sets sail, but there is no 
controlling mind, no government. The new state founded on American 
soil in a few days is in ajiarchy. The idlers eat the provisions of the col- 
ony, but do no work. Winter comes, and provisions fail. Fever sets in. 
Starvation is before tliem. The Indians see how weak thev are, and those 
who go to the wigwams of the savages for food are cruelly murdered. 
Spring opens, and of the five hundred only sixty remain ; the four hun- 
dred and more have perished. The survivore, disheartened, abandon the 
colony, embark on their vessel, and reach Chesapeake Bay. On the mor- 
row they will bid farewell to the shores where disaster and failure have 
been their portion. What do they see ? Two ships. Lord De la Ware 
has obtained new vessels in the West Indies, and hei-e he is with provi- 
sions. Sad the moniing, joyful the night. AVith fresh courage they go 
back to Jamestown, take possession of their old homes, to begin once more 
the work of laying the foundations of ati empire in the Western world. 
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CnAPTER XXX. 
THE "HALF-MOOS." 

THE storke are building their nests on the cliimiiey-tops in Amster- 
dam. The spring has come in its beauty. William Erewster and 
his fellow-pilgrims, in this year of 1609, are haid at work ; but quite likely 
they have time to stop for a few momentu, on this 25th day of March, to 
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take a look at a vessel, the .ffa//-moon, ivliicli is just starting for a long 
voyage, in search of a new lonte to China. Heiidrick Ilndson, an Eng- 
lishman, Captain John Smith's friend, is skipper. He stands upon the 



deck issuing his oi-dei-s. He has aheady been two voyages to the North, 
sailing amidst the icebergs ; and now he is going to try to reach China 
by the way of Nova Zembla. The East India Company and the Amster- 
dam burghers have fitted ont the ship. Tlie sailors bid good-bye to their 
friends, and the Half-moon slowly moves away. The winds are fair, and 
in less tlian a month Captain Hudson is at Cape North ; bnt there he en- 
counters terrible storms. The air is thick with mist There are dense 
fogs, and ice-fields block his way. He is not a man, however, to tnrh back 
at once to Amsterdam ; bnt turns westward, loses his foremast in a fear- 
ful storm, but reaches the Banks of Newfoundland, where the crew catch 
a great supply of fiali, and on July 17th drops anchor in Penobscot Bay. 
There are tall pines on the shore, and the sailoi's soon have a new mast in 
its place. Tliey traffic with the Indians, and then Captain Hudson sails 
south, coasts along Cape Cod, and on August 18th drops anchor in Ches- 
njwakc Baj-. From there he turns north, and discovers Delaware Bay. 
Still farther north, coasting along a sandy shore, he discovera a long, low 
point of land curved like a hook, and names it Sandy Hook. A little 
farthei", and he drops anchor at the month of " the great North River of 
New Netherlands" — the Ilndson. The Indians put ont in their canoes 
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t 
day Captain Iliideon sails 
through tlie " Narrows," and finds himself in a beautiful and spacious har- 
bor. He sends a boat to the shore; but suddenly the Indians let their 
ari'owB fly, and Jolin Coleman, one of the sailors, is killed. His comrades 
bury tlie body on a point of land, which they call Coleman's Point 

On the 12th of Septcnibei-, the Half-moon begins her voyage op the 
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great river. The Indians, astonished at the sight, come around the ship 
in great numbere, bringing corn and tobacco, and making signs for knives 
and beads. Two days later the ship is amidst the Highlands, and the 
sailors look out upon the lofty mountains that remind them of the Rhine. 

On September 18th, Captain Hudson goes ashore, near the present vil- 
lage of Castleton, to visit the great chief of the region, who has seventeen 
wives, and who has corn and beans enough to load three ships like tlie 
Half-moon, The chief gives him a dinner of baked dog, and a dish of 
pigeons, which the squaws place before them in wooden bowls painted 
red. The chief would like to have him stay on shore overnight ; and 
when he discovers that the captain is about to return to the ship, he orders 
his warriors to break their arrows and throw them into the fire, to let him 
know that no harm shall come to him. For supper they have pumpkins, 
grapes, and plums. 

The Half-moon makes her way nearly to Albany, w^here, finding that 
the ship can go no farther. Captain Hudson sends a party in boats, to ex- 
plore the river. He makes a feast to the Indian chiefs on board the ship, 
giving them brandy. One drinks so much that he becomes intoxicated, 
and rolls upon the deck ; the others, not knowing what to make of it, leap 
into their canoes and hasten ashore ; but return, bringing presents, and are 
much pleased to find the chief has come to life again, and who is anxious 
to stay with the white men, who have such strong water. 

Little does Captain Hudson think that at that moment Samuel Cham- 
plain is only a few miles distant, exploring the shores of the lake which 
bears his name, and that, after a century has rolled away, the great battle 
for supremacy between France and England — between the old religion 
and the new — will be fiercely waged along its peaceful shores. 

Retracing his course. Captain Hudson, October 1st, drops anchor in 
Haveretraw Bay, where an Indian, ninning his canoe under the stem of 
the vessel, climbs into the cabin window, and steals Captain Hudson's 
clothes ; but the mate, seeing him, seizes a musket and shoots him. The 
Indians on the ship, amazed at the lightning, the smoke, and the roar of 
the gun, leap like frogs into the water, and swim for their boats. 

Captain Hudson sends a boat filled with sailors to recover the stolen 
goods. One of the Indians in the water lays hold of the boat to upset it, 
but a sailor chops oflE his hand, and the Indian sinks to rise no more. The 
next day hundreds of Indians come in their canoes to attack the ship, but 
Captain Hudson brings a cannon to bear upon them. There is a flash, a 
roar, a boat is smashed, and those in it killed or wounded. The others 
flee in consternation before the white man's thunder and lightning. After 
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a little while two canoes filled with savages put oflf from the shore and ap- 
proach the ship rapidly; but there comes a second flash, and a rattle of 
musketry. One of the boats is riddled by the shot, and the poor creatures 
go down one by one, while those in the other canoe pull for the shore. 
They are powerless before the strangers. The Half-moon reaches the 
sea, spreads her sails, and on November 7th casts anchor in Dartmouth 
harbor, England, from whence Captain Hudson sends an account of his 
voyage to Holland ; but King James will not permit him to sail thither. 
The king is jealous of the Dutch. Henry Hudson is an Englishman, and 
no Englishman shall be permitted to aid them in making new discoveries 
in the Western world. 
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CHAPTER XXSr. 

STRANGERS ASD PiLGHIlHS. 

TnOSE poor people from Scrooby and Aiisterfield, when they reached 
Holland, were in a sad condition. Their property was nearly all de- 
stroyed. Tliey found themselves in a strange land. They could not speak 
a word of the language of Holland. They fonnd the conntry iiitei'&ected 
by canals, and that the people carried their cabbages and cheeses to market 



by water. Tlie canals were the highways. Women, and children, and 
doge tngged at the boats. A boy or girl and a dog made a little team, a 
woman and a donkey a big team. 

The fugitives find friends in Amsterdam — |>eople from London who 
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ha\e eoiiglit refuge tliere. Some of ihem have queer ideas in regard to 
di-ess, and say that no pei-son should wear a ciiliar or a ruff, or any orna- 
ment upon the person, and are greatly troubled beeanse Mi's. Johnson, their 
minister's wife, wears wlialcbone in her stays, and high-heeled cork-soled 
shoes. The fugitives from Scrooby and Ansterfield are not in a condition 
to indulge in any superfluity of dress, for they are very poor. They re- 
main at Amsterdam a shoit time, and then remove to Leyden — the town 
thiLt made such a brave resistance to the Spaniai'ds. 

William Brewster, wlio used to entertain tliem in the old manor-bouse, 
is so poor that he has to teach school for a living, and while teaching he 
learns to set type, and establishes a 
printing-office. William Bradford 
becomes a weaver, and makes fustian 
cloth. One man learns to lay brick ; 
another is a carpenter, another a 
blacksmith. In England they were 
all farmers, and it is hard work for 
them, while learning tlieir trades, to 
keep the wolf fi-om the door. 

On Sunday, instead of carousing 
in the beer-houses and going ont to 
have a dance in the fields, they meet 
at the house which they have pur- 
chased for their pastor, John Robin- 
son, which stands just across the street 
from St. Peter's Church, which has 
been standing there for five hundred 
yeai-s, and from the top of which the 
people looked with longing eyes to see 
if the sea were coming in to drown 
out the Spaniards when the Silent 
Man cut the dikes. They sing and 
pray, and listen to the reading of the Bible; and after John Hobinson 
has finished iiis sermon, they eat dinner together, Tliey call themselves 
Strangers and Pilgrims in the land, hoping that eve long times will change 
in England, and that then they can go hack. They live in peace and 
quietness with their Dutch neighbors, who, though they think the English 
are odd in di-ess, and rather peculiar in regard to keeping Sunday, yet 
like them because they are honest and truthful, and are very particular 
about paying their debts. 
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As the years go by, the Pilgrims are troubled about their children. 
There are no English schools, and they are too poor to educate them. 
They are disturbed at the thought of their becoming like tlie Dutch. 
They love the dear old land that gave them birth, even though they are 
exiles. What shall they do ? The men who have made such sacrifices 
for liberty talk over the great question, and, after much deliberation, re- 
solve to find a home beyond the sea, where they can train their children 
to love and reverence those truths and principles which are dearer than 
life. Perhaps, now that they are out of England, James will permit them 
to go. John Carver and Robert Cnsliman visit London, where they con- 
fer with the merchants who have aided in settling the colony at James- 
town. The merchants obtain permission ; but the king stipulates tliat 
they must conform to all the articles of the Church creed. That they 
will not do. Having left all in England for the sake of their principles, 
will they now surrender tliem ? Not they. 

Two years pass, and the exiles go on working at their trades. They 
have, by their industry, driven the wolf from their doors, and are better- 
ing their condition. They are still thinking of the home in tliat far-off 
land, when- Thomas Weston, a merchant of London, comes to see them. 
A new company of speculators has been formed ' in England, called the 
Plymouth Company. Earls and lords belong to it, and they have induced 
James to give them all the land which Captain John Smith called New 
England. They are anxious to send out a colony. William Brewster and 
two othere go to London to see what the adventurere, as the speculators 
call themselves, will do. They are influential enough to get the king to 
promise not to molest the Pilgrims. An agreement is made, and a com- 
pany formed. The shares of the company are fixed at fifty dollars. Ev- 
ery settler sixteen yeare of age shall be considered as equal to one share ; 
every man who furnishes an outfit worth fifty dollare shall be entitled to 
an additional share ; children between ten and sixteen years of age shall 
he counted as half a share. All the settleiis bind themselves to work to- 
gether for seven years, during which time all shall be supported from the 
common fund, and all their labor shall go into it. At the end of the seven 
years, the property shall be divided according to the shares. These are 
hard conditions. For seven years not a penny of their earnings can they 
claim ; they must endure all the hardships, encounter all the dangers, do 
all the work — putting life, labor, health, on an equality with the dollars 
advanced by Weston and his fellow-speculators. Yet, for the sake of be- 
ing free, for the sake of bringing up their children in the principles that 
are so dear to them, they accept the conditions. The merchants obtain 

25 
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two vessels — tlie Mayflower, of one Iiundred and eiglity tons, and the 
Speedwell, o£ sixty. All of the company at Leyden cannot go, but those 
wlio can make preparations for their departni-e. They are to sail across 
the Clianni;! to Southampton, whore onco more tliey may look upon tlie 
green fields of tlieir native land. 

On July 2lEt they meet for the last time at the lioiise of their pastor, 
John liobinson, who will stay with those who remain. They spend the 
morning in fasting and prayer, and the good minister preaches a solemn 



sermon. After the fasting, thuy sit down to a frii^l feast, and sing once 
more, with the tears streaming down their cheeks, the psalms they used to 
sing in tlie manor-honse at Scrooby, and which are sweeter and dearer 
than evei', now that they are about to take leave of their friends forever. 

The Sjyeedwell lies at Delftshaven, foniteen miles from Leyden. In 
the morning they go on board the canal-boats with their friends, who ac- 
company them to the ship. Some come all the way from Amstei-dam to 
bid them farewell. They spend the night in converaing with their friends, 
who provide a feast for them. The last lionr has come, the wind is fair, 
and the captain in haste to be away. The beloved pastor is with thein. 
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Thej Itiieel upon tlie deck, and he offers once mure a prayer. With tears 
npon their cheeks, tliey bid each other farewell. The vesBel swinge from 
tlie quay, the wind fills tlie sails. But there ia joy in their sorTOw; they 
are departing in obedience to their profoundest convictions of duty. Lit- 
tle know they of what is before tbein, or what they ai* about to do. God 
knows what will come of it, and in Jiim they tniat. They fire a parting 
salnte witli their muskets and tlielr three pieces of cannon. 

At Sonthampton they join the Mayflower, on board of wliich are those 
who have come fi'om England. Some of them are from London, hired 
by the speculators. One is John Bii- 
liiigton, a graceless fellow, so wild and 
reckless that his friends are rejoiced 
to ship him to a distant land. Thom- 
as Weston is there. lie wants the 
original plan changed, so that the con- 
ditions will be better for himself, and 
of coiiree harder to the Pilgrims; but 
no change will they make, whereupon 
the grasping man claps liis pnrse in 
his pocket, refusing to discharge an 
obligation of one himdred pounds, 
which, according to the agreement, he 
ought to pay. " I'll let yon stand on ^^ 

yonr own legs," he says, and returns 
to London. To pay their bills, they sell what they sorely need, but which 
they can beat spare— eighty lirkins of butter. They will eat their bread 
without any butter, mther than be beholden to Thomas Weston, or in 
debt to any man. 

All is ready. They chose a governor for each ship, and one or two 
to assist him. Let us not forget this; they chose them. They are not 
appointed by James, or anybody else, luit are elected by votes. It is the 
beginning of a new order of things. The Governor of Jamestown holds 
his commission from King James; but John Carver, governor on board 
the MayflovKT, is elected by the people. 

The ships leave the port, but are hardly out of the harbor when the 
captain of the Speedwell discovers that the vessel is leaking, and both 
Bhips put into Dartmouth for repaire. Two weeks pass, and they Bail once 
more ; but they ai-e hai-dly on their way when tlie captain of the Speed- 
well declares that they must return, or go to the bottom, and the vesEels 
put. into Plymouth. Some of the Pilgrims are diBcoui-agcd; but lUere are 
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others who have not yet lost heart. There is no time to get another ves- 
sel, nor have they the means to obtain one. Those who are still anxious 
to go are crowded into the Mayflower^ with such goods as they can darry. 
They are one hnndi*ed and two. 

On the 16th of September, the sails are spread once more, and the 
Mayflower^ with tlie rights of the people and the destiny of a new world 
for a cargo, glides out upon the broad Atlantic. Fierce storms arise, and 
the vessel is tossed like an egg-shell upon the waves. The main beam is 
wrenched from its place, and the ship is in danger of breaking in pieces. 
One of the Pilgrims has a great iron screw, which he brought from Ley- 
den — why, he does not know — but now it is just what they need ; the 
beam is forced back into its place, and tlie vessel is saved. One passen- 
ger falls overboard, and is lost; but a child is born, and the parents name 
him Oceanus. 

Land ! land 1 The joyful cry rings through the ship on November 
19th. There it is— a long reach of sandy shore, with dark forest ti'ees in 
the background. They sail along the coast, steering south, but soon find 
themselves among shoals. They dare not sail in that direction, and so 
bear north-west, running along a strip of land curved as one may curve 
his finger, double a sandy headland, and on November 2l6t drop anchor 
in the calm watei*s of the harbor of Cape Cod. 

That wild fellow, John Billington, and the othera from London, have 
been obliged to behave themselves on shipboard ; but, now that they are 
about to land, declare that they will do as they please. John Carver will 
have no authority on shore ; they will be in the king's domain, for John 
Carver holds no commission from the king, nor have the Pilgrims any 
charter. The Pilgrims will see about that They are men who respect 
law and order, and intend to have order in their community. It is their 
right, not derived from the king, but a natural right. In the cabin of 
the ship they sign their names to a solemn covenant. Thus it I'eads : 

"In the name of God, Amen. We, whose names are underwritten, 
* * * by these presents, solemnly and mutually, in the presence of God 
and one another, covenant and combine oui-selves together into a civil 
body politic, for our better ordering and preservation, and furtherance of 
the ends aforesaid, and by virtue hereof to enact, constitute, and form such 
just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions, and offices, from time 
to time, as shall be thought most meet and convenient for the general good 
of the colony, unto which we promise all due submission and obedience." 

The world never before has seen such a paper. That writing given 
in the green meadows of Kunnymede by John Lackland was a compact 
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between two parties — the king and the barons ; but here is only one party 
— the people. The paper is a constitution. It is fundamental — a new 
beginning — the founding of a state on a written law, emanating not from 
the king, but from themselves. John Billington's name is not down upon 
the paper ; but tlie majority have signed it, and thenceforth and forever 
the majority shall rule. 

Having established a government with a written constitution, the Pil- 
gi'ims organize an army. It consists of only sixteen men ; but they have 
a brave commander. Miles Standish, who has fought against the Spaniards 
in Holland. He was not a Pilgrim originally — did not come from Scrooby, 
but from the country west of that place. He has a lovely wife. Rose, as 
beautiful in person and character as the name she beara. The army of 
sixteen make a landing, and march into the forest. They cut down the 
trees, kindle a fire of cedar wood, and warm themselves by its cheerful 
blaze, and inhale the fragrant odor of the wood, sweet and refreshing after 
their long confinement on shipboard. It is Saturday, and when night 
comes all repair to the ship to keep the Sabbath as they ever have kept it. 
On Monday they are early astir. The men carry their pots and kettles on 
shore, the women land, carrying great bundles of dirty clothes. It is their 
washing day. While they rub and scrub the clothes, Captain Standish 
and his soldiera are standing guard in the forest, and the carpenter is re- 
pairing their boat. On Wednesday Captain Standish marches along the 
coast with his army, each soldier carrying his gun, sword, and corselet. 
Tliey come upon a party of Indians, who flee so swiftly that the soldiei*8 
cannot overtake them. They find fertile places, where the Indians in other 
days have planted corn. They discover an iron kettle, and other indica- 
tions that sailors have been cast away upon the shore. They are fortunate 
in finding a store of corn, and bring away all they can carry, resolving, if 
they ever find the owners, to pay them for what they have taken. 

On December 7th, the great boat, large enough to carry twenty-four 
pei'sons, is ready for use. Thc-captain of the Mayfiower is ready with the 
long-boat, and they leave the sliip, and row southward inside the cape: 
but the waves are tempestuous ; so they sail into a creek, and/ wait for 
calmer weather. The next day they come to the place where Captain 
Standish discovered the corn, and find much more. Captain Jones fills 
his boat, and returns to the ship. They discover two wigwams, but the 
Indians have fied. 

On Wednesday, Decetnber 16th, eighteen men in the large boat bid 
their friends farewell, and sail along the shore. They are bound for a 
harbor across the bay, twenty-four miles west of where the Mayflower is 
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lying. The mate of tlie veaeel lias been there ui a former voyage; but 
tlie waves ai-e 6o liigh they do not dare to eail Btraight across the bay. 
The air b picruing culd. The spray dashes over them, and freezes on 
their clothing. At night they land, kindle a fire, eat their frngal fare, 
post their sentinels, and sleep as best tliey can. The next day half of the 
party march through the woods, and half ci-eep along with the boat, and 
i-est at night as befoi-e. The wolves howl around tlie men, who fire their 
gnns to put tlie beasts to flight. They are astir befoie daylight, cooking 
their breakfast. Suddenly they hear a strange cry, and anows fall aronnd 
them. Captain Standish quickly has his army mnrshalled. Crack go the 
muskets, and one of the Indians is wounded at tlie firet fire ; the i-est flee, 
carrying away tlie wounded man. Cagitain Staiidii^h follows them far 
enough to let them know tliat lliey aie not afraid, nor in any way dis- 
conrajjed. Tlie Pilgrims gather the nrrews, in order to send tliem to Eng- 
land, to let tlieir friends see what weapons tlie savages use. The wind is 
favorable ; they hoist their sail, and glide along the shore noithward now ; 
but suddenly the wind changes to nortli-caet, and ihe waves come rolling 
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in. Wlien tliej- are Iiigliest Uieii- niddei- breaks, and two men, witli tlieir 
oai-B, are liai-dly able to stoer the boat. 

" Be of good cheer ; I see the harbor," Bhoiite Robert Copping, mate 
of the Mayfivwer. 

It IB ahnost iiigbt, and they hasten to i-each the harboi- befoi'e dni-Iiness 
comes on. Tliey hoist the sail ; bnt the mast breaks, and the sail full* into 
tiie sea, and the boat lieets over on one side : they are in danger of cap- 
sizing, bnt gather the sail on board, and the tide carries them hito a cove. 
The breakere are I'oUing npoii the beach. They can see the wliito foam 
through the darkness toss- 
ed high in the air. 

" The Lord be inerci- 
f nl ! My eyes never saw 
this place before. We 
mnst ran tlie boat ashore," 
cries the mate. 

But a sailor sees that 
the boat will be swamp- 
ed. " Ahont with her 1" he 
shouts. Tlie rowers bend 
to their oara, and the boat 
lieads from the shore. 
They tnm a sandy point, 
and find themselves in 
smooth water. Shall they 
go ashore \ They are 
weary, hungry, cliilled, 
and wot to the skin. It 
will be twelve hours to 
dawn. Will they not per- 
ish before morning % They 
Avill land, trusting, if In- 
dians assail tliem, to defend tliemselves. They reach the shore, kindle a 
fire, and dry their clothes, keeping watch the while for Indians. In the 
morning they find that they are on an island, which they name Clark's 
Island, for Edward Clark, one of their nitmher. The snn is shining once 
more; bnt they are weak and exhansted. Time is preuions; bnt they will 
i-est there through the day — Saturday — and prepare themselves to keep 
the Sabbath. 

On Monday, rested and refreshed, they soimd the harbor, and find it 
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Bafe and good. They pull westward to tlie main-land, where tliey find 
Indian-corn fields and a river o£ fresh water. They climb a high hill, 
view the landscape, and are pleased with the prospect. Under the brow 
of the hill, near a brook, and near springs of pure water, they will rear 
their homes. They retnm to the ship, and re])ort their discoveries; and 
the Ma'^fiower spfeads her sails once more, and glides across the bay. 

Winter Has set in. The winds are chil), snow lies npon the hills. Tlie 
spray freezes npon the shronds of the vessel. The scene is cheerless — ice- 
bound shores, a dense forest, an niicxplored wilderness, before them; a 
savage foe hirking beneath the pines ; no homes, no welcome hearth-stone ; 
forebodings of sickness and starvation. 

On Sunday Elder Biewstei- preaches to them on sliipboai'd for the 
last time. On Monday they examine once more the ground where they 
propose to rear their iioines; and on Tuesday, after asking God to direct 
thein in all that they are about to do, they take a vote as to where they 
shall build their lionses. It is the fii-st town-meeting ever held in Amer- 
ica, and the majority decide. The new State — the new order of things — 
has begun. That which the hnman race has struggled for through all the 
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ages has come at last — the right of the people to rule. Old George 
Btichanati, Mary of Scotland's tutor, enunciated the right to the world ; 
but that which was theory to liirti has become a fact Self-govei'nmttnt 
hoe begun. Take note of it, ye loi-ds, nobles, kings, and emperors, for ot 
tliis beginning there will come a new order of things in hnman affairs I 

The Mayflower is riding at anchor. The long-boat, filled with men 
and women, glides over the waves to the shore. They step from the boat 
to a rock. Tlie new State is in posseesion of its fiitni'e domain. January 
1st, 1631, is a gloomy day, for death begins his ravages, taking one of the 
citizens, Degory Priest, Captain Standish goes ont, with four or five sol- 
diers, to make explorations. Tliey find Indian wigwams, but none of the 
savages. The citizens are hard at work building a common house, in 
which they can store their goods. The boat plies between the ship and 
the shore, bringing boxes, and bales, and fnniitni-e — chairs, ehests, pots, 
and pans. They build their honsos of logs, and cover them with thatch ; 
for they have not yet learned to peel the baik from the trees, or to ri^e 
the pines into shingles, for roofing. On Sunday, January 14th, they bare- 
ly escape a terrible disaster, for the thatch on the common house takes 
fire, and they have hard work to put it out. 

On the 29th of January, a great grief comes to Captain Standish. His 
beautiful wife, Bose, has been fading day by day. The hardships have 



worn her down. Possibly she pines for the gi-een fields and the cheer- 
ful homes of Old England, which she never more will see. Heaven ia 
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nearer than tlio old home. With tearful eyes and swelling hearts, tlie 
living carry lier np to the burial-place upon the top of the hill. This is 
the entry in their journal, mournful in its briefness: "Jan. 29. Dies Rose, 
wife of Captain Standish." 

Two days later the Pilgrims see two Indians lurking beneath the pines. 



but they quickly disappear. Tliey see no other savages till March ICth, 
when they are greatly surprised to see an Indian niaiY;!! boldly into the 
settlement, and to hear him say, "Welcome, Englishtnen P^ His name is 
Sainoset. lie has been down the coast of Maine in other years, and has 
seen the Englishmen which have l>een in Sir Fernando Gorges' fishing 
establishment. He is kindly treated, lie goes away, but soon returns 
with another Indian, Squanto, nho was kidnapped years before by a vil- 
lain named Hunt, who landed and seized twenty Indians, and carried them 
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^ Spain. Sqiianto lias been in London, and can speak English. Samoset 
brings tbi'ee more, wlio have skitis for sale. He informs the Pilgrims that 
their great chief, Massasoit, is near by. lu a few minntes the cliicf makes 
his appearaiKte with sixty Indians. Tliis is the acconnt which the Pilgrims 
give of the interview : 

" After an honr the king comes to the top of an hill over against ns, 
with a train of sixty incn. We send Sqiianto to him, wlio brings word we 
ciioiild send one to parley witli him. We send Mr. Edward Winslow to 
know his mind, and signify that onr governor desires to see him, and truck 
(trade), and confirm a peace. Upon this tlie king leaves Mr. Winslow in 
tlio cnstody of Qnadeqnina, and comes over tlie bi'ook witit a train of 
twenty men, leaving their bows and arrows l>ehind them. Captain Stan- 
dish and Master Williamson, with six musketeei's, meet him at the brook, 
where tliey salute each other; conduct him to a house, wherein they place 
a green rng and three or four cushions; then instantly comes our gov- 
ernor, with drum, trumpet, and mnsketeers. After salutations, the gov- 
ernor kissing his hand and the king kissing his, they sit down. The 
governor entei-tains him with some refreshments, and then they agree on 
n league of friend:thip. 
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"After this the governor conducts liim to the brook, where they em- 
brace and part, we keeping six or seven hostages for our messenger. But 
Quadeqnins coining with liis troop, we entertain and convoy him back, re- 
ceive our messenger, and return the hostages." 

Maesasoit's palace is not bo gorgeous as that at Hampton, in which 
King James lives : it is a hnt in the woods ; but tlie Pilgrims soon discover 
that tho cliief is a bettor friend than the King of England. He is a tnio 
man, and the treaty whiuh he makes with them is faithfully kept. James 
has persecuted them, but Massasoit befriends them. Arebbishop Whit- 
gift has driven them from their homes, but Massasoit bids them welcome. 
Their Christian brothers of England are their bitterest foes; the heathen 
savages of the wilderness their best friends. 

But a foe whom they cannot fight is npon them. Spring comes. The 
traihng arbntns fills the air with its fragrance; tlie birds retnniing from 
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the distant South are singing in the forest ; the sun sends down its cheer- 
ful beams upon the h'ttle settlement ; but flowei-s, bird-songs, and the gen- 
ial warmth of spring can never fill tlie void of aching hearts. Forty-six 
of the one hundred and one Pilgrims have finished their pilgrimage, and 
are at rest in the burial-ground on the top of the hill. They level the 
earth, that the Indians may not know how many have died. But the 
living have brave hearts. They go on with their work. On Sunday, Wil- 
liam Brewster preaches in the common house, where their goods are piled. 
No bishop has licensed him to preach ; he has assumed the right to use 
such gifts as he may be endowed with, and his hearers respect him as their 
religious teacher. He has no other authority over them. The members 
of the Church decide all questions that arise. William Brewster is their 
bishop, yet his vote counts but one. Theirs is a democratic State, and a 
democratic Church. Men are equals. Never before has the world seen 
such a community. 

There comes a sad day. Through the winter the Mayflower has been 
swinging at her anchor in the harbor, but now she is about to depart for 
England. The last words are spoken, the sails are Bpread, and the ship 
sails away. They who stand upon the shore see it fade in the dim dis- 
tance. The last tie that bound them to their old home is severed. While 
the vessel remained, they had the means of returning ; but now their des- 
tiny is fixed. Well for the world that it is so. Such heroic souls as they 
are not afraid of destiny, no matter what it may be — prosperity or priva- 
tion, success or failure, life or death. They may die, but Truth and Lib- 
erty are eternal ; for these they will live, or, if God so will it, die. 

Death takes them one by one. On the very day that the MayfljOwer 
sails, their beloved governor. Carver, is seized with sudden sickness, which 
ends in death. It is a sore stroke, for he was wise and prudent in council, 
brave of heart, and a righteous man. 

Though the governor is dead, the State lives. ^^The people are the 
only legitimate source of power, ^^ George B.uchanan wrote it. The 
people elected John Carver, and the same people — those that are left — 
elect his successor, William Bradford — he who was baptized in the little 
old stone church in Austei'field. So the new State perpetuates its life. 
The State cannot die, A new truth dawns upon the world. As long as 
there is an individual, there will be a State. 

At last, after ages of pereecntion and suffering. Liberty has found her 
home. The seed-corn of a great empire has been planted — an empire in 
which the lowest shall be equal with the highest ; where he alone shall be 
king who does kingly deeds. 
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